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A FREE-BORN CHURCH. 



THE SERMON 



PREACHED BEFORE THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF UNITA- 
RIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, 

AT SARATOGA, SKPT. w, 1876, 

BY REV. EDWARD E. HALE, 

FASTOft OF 80. OOKO'L OH(JBCH, BOSTON. 



^'And Paul said, ^But I was free-horn.' "—Acts 22, 28. 

Since this Conference last met, the Unitarian Association has 
celebrated its semi-centennial anniversary. That body may 
be called the executive of the organized Unitarian Church of 
America, and its jubilee gave occasion for grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the progress which that church has made in half 
a century. The officers of that Association improved the oc- 
casion to show, with evidence which nothing can gainsay, that 
our faith and principles are as old as the Christian religion 
itself. The half century which measures the age of one of 
our working organizations is itself insignificant in comparison 
with those nineteen centuries of modem history which begin, 
when a few Galileans talked with their Master by their lake 
shore. We were taught long since by Macaulay, in fervent 
rhetoric, that the republic of Venice is new in comparison with 
the papacy ; and that the Roman Church was in its vigor when 
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Augustine landed in Kent in the sixth century. So it was. 
But earlier than all this, before there was a bishop in Borne, 
there were independent Christian churches, liberal in their habit 
and Unitarian in their creed, in Greece, in Asia and in Cljrprus. 
Kay, before those churches existed, there had gathered a group 
of peasants around the Saviour of men, and he had said to 

• 

them, ^' Fear not, little flock, it is your Father's good pleas- 
ure to give you the kingdom." The Congregational church 
order, with the Unitarian theology, is the oldest Christian sys- 
tem known to history. 

THE EARLY CHURCHES. 

I make no peculiar partisan claim nor boast in this state- 
ment. As to the statement of theology, I do but condense in 
a few words the statement made by the Roman Catholic writer 
in highest esteem among Englishmen to-day. He says what 
J say, that he may argue from it that you require the develop- 
ment of doctrine which only the perpetual inspiration of a 
line of pontiffs gives you, unless you choose to hold by the 
simple Unitarian creeds of the fathers before Constantino. ^ 

" The creeds of that early day," says Dr. Newman, •« make 
no mention in their letter of the Catholic doctrine of the Trin- 
ity at all. They make mention, indeed, of a three, but that 
there is any mystery in the doctrine, that the three are one, 
that they are co-equal, co-eternal, all increate, all omnipotent, 
all incomprehensible, is not stated, and never could be gath- 
ered from them." And he shows the like of the doctrine of 
original sin. So Bishop Bull, the great Anglican authority : 
<« Nearly all the ancient Catholics who preceded Arius seem 
to have been ignorant of the invisible and incomprehensible 
nature of the Son of God." 
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It was not to be expected — nor, in fact, did anybody expect 
— ^that a religion so simple and so radical should sweep the 
world without contaminating its own simplicity and blunting 
the edge of its own radicalism in the first and second contact, 
nay, in the contact of centuries. Least of all did Jesus Christ 
himself expect this. Nobody so definite as he in the state- 
ment of the obscurities and defilements which would surround 
his simple doctrine of " Love God and love man." And, in 
truth, so soon as the Church met with the world, it borrowed 
while it lent, it took while it gave. So, in the face of learned 
Egypt, it Egyptianized its simple Trinity ; in the face of pow- 
erful Rome it heathenized its nascent ritual ; in the face of 
wordy Greece it Hellenized its dogmatics and theology ; and 
by way of holding well with Israel it took up a rabbin's rev- 
erence even for the jots and titties of its Bible. What history 
calls *' Christianity,'* therefore, is a man-adorned system, of 
which the methods can be traced to convenience, or even to 
heathen wisdom, if we except that one majestic method by 
which every true disciple is himself ordained a king and a 
priest, and receives the charge that in his daily life he shall 
proclaim glad tidings to every creature. 

While we say this of the method, however, and whUe we 
acknowledge that the method always changes as times change, 
even the most unfriendly criticism has to admit that in every 
form of Christianity may be found, not hidden, the essential 
spirit. Nay, in every form of Christianity, at the bottom, the 
crucial test of a man or of a church would be its conformity 
to that essential spirit. Whether the Christian man of whom 
you inquired were a chosen patriarch of the Greek Church, or 
were the Pope of Rome, *' first of schismatics," or were the 
most independent and lonely of " come-outers," you would 
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ask if he loved God, if he loved man, and if he hoped for 
heaven. You would ask as to his faith, hope and love. And 
after all discussion as to his orthodoxy, you would come back 
to these tests in any determination as to his Christianity. 

WHAT IS THE UNITARIAN- CHtJRCH FOR? 

We may thus frankly admit that what is familiarly called 
Christianity is a divine or eternal principle of life exhibited in 
finite or earthly forms, temporal and temporary, — matters of 
convenience in their origin and questionable as to their dura- 
tion. And, therefore, of every such assembly of any church 
as this, the central object will be to inquire what, in the pres- 
ent condition of society and history, this central, divine or 
eternal principle demands of that particular church. To look 
backward much is always dangerous. Those who look back- 
ward most steadily are most sure to stumble and fall, if, while 
they are looking backward, they try to go forward. Grant- 
ing that a church like ours, in one of its great assemblies, has 
to look backward at all, it must be agreed that the only object 
is that it may afterwards go forward more loyally and more 
simply. We look backward only that we may find what our 
special part or privilege is, and how that essence of our being 
may best assert itself in the future which is still our own- 
More briefly: our business on this occasion is to say what we 
are for. What present need of the end of the nineteenth 
century requires the existence in the world of the Unitarian 
Chujrch of America? 

In asking you to consider and answer this question, I must 
refrain from the fascinating investigation of the work of the 

Unitarian churches in history. I refrain, from the reason I 

have given, for the dangers of which I have spoken. It will 
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be enough if I say something of what we are doing to-day, 
in the work which our immediate fathers took in hand, from 
whom we received our name and such shreds of organization 
as we are working in. The most general principles of the 
philosophy of history or of religion ought to guide us as to 
what lies before us in the generation which is to come. 

Fortunately or not, the organization of the Unitarian Church 
in America fell into the hands of the Congregational churches 
in New England, and resulted there, within the memory of 
some to whom I speak, in what our orthodox friends call ''the 
Great Schism." Fortunately or not, I say, according as we 
do our duty or refuse to do it. It is to be noticed in passing, 
that, in the essential freedom of the Congregational system, 
the simple covenants of the early Puritan churches all admit- 
ted of latitudinarianism and liberalism well up to our most 
radical requisitions. The pitiless latitudinarianism of the New 
Testament, more transcendental than the most modern tran- 
scendentalist, and more outspoken than the most conceited 
'* come-outer," had done thus much for those honest exiles 
who had crossed an ocean that they might make the New Tes- 
tament their only law.* Under such auspices, by a process of 
moral evolution recognized in all history, the New England 
thinkers passed as regularly from the Calvinism of the fathers 
to the easy Arminianism of the last century, as April pass- 
es into May. Any steps taken backward were owned to be 
revivals, or renewals of covenants — a remembering of the 
things behind, — ^possible under the passionate appeal of an 
Edwards or a Whitefield ; but, as yet, checks, which even 
boasted that they were checks, in the natural current of the 
thought and faith of a people whose first word was freedom. 
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It was thus, in distinct obedience to the traditions of New 
England, that the reform in religion which we represent took 
form, in our own century, around the more careful and criti- 
cal study of the Greek Testament. The men whom our el- 
ders remember, Buckminster, Thatcher, Bancroft, Ware, — 
and Channirig, also, — argued stoutly and truly from the Greek 
text, even insisted on its correction, and probably persuaded 
themselves that if all men could be taught to read the cor- 
rected version correctly, all would be well. This was in dis- 
tinct obedience to John Robinson's own prophecy, when he 
said that more light was to come out of God's Holy Word ; 
for John Robinson really meant the written Word, though, 
by a convenient exaggeration, we credit him with a broader 
purpose. The theory of the older fathers in opening free 
schools, was simply that all children might read the Bible. 
And the Unitarian fathers, at the beginning of this century, 
followed in the same course, in insisting they should read the 
genuine Bible, not satisfied with any Brummagem parody by 
King James. 

The early watch-word of reform being thus the purity of 
the text and rigid criticism in its constiliction, Orthodox New 
England was obliged to take up that gauntlet. The school 
at Andover was created by the challenge. And under the 
admirable lead of Moses Stuart and the scholars whom he 
trained, lo, Saul also among the prophets! The fictitious 
verses in the text, the glossed readings borrowed from the 
margin, have been surrendered by the school of orthodoxy 
with a loyalty equal to that with which they were denounced 
by the schools of liberalism. And as the century has passed 
on, the critical reform, led by the liberal school, has been as 
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much indebted to one side in the Great Schism as to the other. 
And to-day, in the effort for the conscientious revision of the 
English text, which is, at the least, interesting, whatever we 
may say of its comparative importance, the evangelical schol- 
ars and those of liberal communions work cordially side by 
side. 

MAN PABTAKES OF THE DIVINE NATURE. 

Thiis the great waters of a liberal faith passed out from the 
level lakes, the Eries, and Hurons, and Superiors, in which 
they had lain for centuries ; where they had been tossed by 
storms, indeed, but had gone no more East than West, no 
more North than South. By the eternal order they passed 
also to the infinite ocean. Once on their way thither, when 
their waters have once taken their flow in the great river of 
thought — ^in which a living God means that all living waters 
shall run, — when they have once entered upon the smooth 
rapids indicated by these critical and careful studies, tjiey do 
not stop upon the verge. Vainly would the most skilful lim- 
ner of human history, eager to photograph the precise turn 
of each wave, and the drops of each foam-crest, beg them to 
tarry there even for one moment. Their law is given by the 
unsleeping God. And they are certain to make that awful 
plunge — ^without which they can never pass into his assured 
and eternal freedom ! The critical reform in the study of 
Scripture, wrought in the New England church in the first 
thirty years of this century, did not stand still an hour before 
the inevitable question was asked, '< Who and what are we 
who are deciding these questions ? who is Norton ? who is 
Palfrey? who is Stuart? who is Bloomfield or Carpenter? 
who is Griesbach, or Gesenius, or Eichhom, that they should 
sit in judgment on these texts or words ? Who and what de- 
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cides that this accepted tense was so writ down by the finger 
of the living God, and that that which for fifteen hundred 
years has been foisted in, was the cunning work of the de- 
stroying Satan? Who am I, who listen to the counsel of this 
teacher, of that critic, of that scholar, and accept or refuse ? " 
Even to this comparatively narrow question, the answer was 
and is inevitable. There were a plenty of Scripture texts to 
couch it in. **The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord." 
**Why not of your own selves judge ye what is right?** 
*'The word is very nigh thee, in thy heart and in thy mouth."* 
And it was inevitable that those who approached the ques- 
tions of religious reform, even in the most conservative and 
reverential mood, with least desire to elevate their own opin- 
ion, nay, with most desire to submit their own opinion to an 
absolute and fixed law, should accept the eternal truth that 
God's child is for himself the interpreter of God's Word. 
The ** partaker of the divine nature," entrusted with God's 
purposes and honored by the responsibilities of a fellow-la- 
borer with him, is himself to listen for his Sovereign's com- 
mands, and must use the divine life given to him first, as he 
finds the duties and promises which by his own Father are 
proclaimed. With the fearlessness which was in their Puri- 
tan blood, which made their fathers Puritans and Puritan ex- 
lies, the liberal scholars and thinkers accepted every conse- 
quence of the gospel statement of the divinity of human na- 
ture. They accepted in an instant the statement God in man, 
Enunanuel. They saw that while it is the most radical relig- 
ious statement conceivable, the statement **God in man" is 
itself the basis of the whole gospel. To any person who has 
a reverence for the Christian scheme, this word ** Emmanuel," 
God. with U8f is the central word of religion. 
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To speak, for the last time, of the historical steps in the 
development of our church, the cheerful Armiuianism of the 
last century, the certainty that God wanted to save every- 
body who would try to be saved, harmonized completely with 
this pure Christian statement that every mun is God's child, 
and that God's spirit is in every life. The impossibility of 
finding in Scripture any statement that Jesus Christ was 
'*very God," had already startled the patient students of the 
letter. But they, if they had been alarmed by their own hu- 
manitarianism, were reassured, when a more profound study 
showed them that humanity is only another name for the 
present divinity which gives to man his only eternal life. 
Those wooden formulas of the fathers, which mean nothing 
when they ascribe to Jesus Christ a humanity separate from 
his divinity and a divinity separate from his humanity, which 
imply that now he could speak as a man, and five minutes 
hence he would speak as a God, assume an essential mean- 
ing when men see that they are all children of God, really 

• 

and not figuratively. The life of God is their life by a real 
inheritance. The spirit of God inspires them, and by no 
metaphorical or fictitious inspiration. With such new light 
the New Testament assumed new reality to these men. Jesus 
Christ, the first revealer of this absolute union between God 
and man, became indeed the first heir of their inheritance. 
His work for the world became intelligible, and infinitely 
grand beyond the medieval conceits regarding it. And every 
enthusiast for his memory, every disciple of his Word, even 
in proportion to his enthusiasm and by the very measure of 
his discipleship, enters into this absolute communion, real 
and present, with the God who is here to-day. This is it, to 
feel and know that God is with usj — ^Emmanuel. We are no 
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longer chilled and stupefied, sad and lonely, in the dumb ef- 
fort to satisfy ourselves with that cold belief that the only 
moment when God was really one with his children, was nine- 
teen centuries ago, when he was God with him. 

That the force which moves all nature is one force and not 
many, appears to all men, as they study it, more and more. 
That this force is conscious of its own existence, that it is 
conscious of its own work, that it is therefore what men call 
spirit, that this spirit has inspired and still inspires us ; that 
we are therefore not creatures of dumb power, but children 
of a Father's love, — this is the certainty which unfolds itself 
or reveals itself, or is unfolded or is revealed, as higher and 
higher man ascends in his knowledge of what IS. That this 
Father speaks to me and I may answer him, in his language 
which is ^Iso mine ; that I speak to him and he speaks to me, 
in my language, which is also his ; his purpose is infinite, but 
not so vast but I can sympathize, yea, and in my way work 
in with it ; my higher life interests him, and is not so small 
but he will work in with it and stimulate it, — ^this is the cer- 
tainty of every child of God. Who knows this enters into 
the kingdom. He who knows this at last comprehends then 
what before he only apprehended, — ^the life and word of him 
whom men wisely called the Son of God. 

THE IMMANENT PRESENCE OF GOD. 

This absolute, intimate union of man with God, this recog- 
nition of the absolute and perfect love of God for man, is 
the inevitable outgrowth of .all the liberal religions, and all 
the liberal dogmatics. Of course, I gladly recognize the 
proclamation of it in all the sections of the Church. Noth- 
ing is more delightful than to see the rapid and constant 
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acknowledgment of these great central simplicities of religion 
to-day, by those Orthodox friends of ours who held so long 
to what the German writers call, with great precision, the 
idolatry of the Bible, and held to it so vainly. And the mind 
instantly recurs to the held which the whole Church has de- 
rived from the intense mysticism of Madame Guyon and 
Fenelon ; of George Fox and the Quakers ; of Tauler and the 
"Friends of God"; of the brethren of the life in common; 
of Gerson ; of Thomas a Kempis ; and the great cloud of 
witnesses in the Roman and Greek communions. It is to be 
observed, in passing, that every man and woman of these 
whom I have named, was, in his day, condemned as a latitu- 
dinarian by the reigning ecclesiastical power. But no matter 
for that. Because God is, he speaks. Because man is his 
child, he hears. God has never left himself without a wit- 
ness, therefore, — some one to listen, some one to say, <*I 
heard him," some one pure in heart enough to say, *'I see 
him." I have no exclusive claim for the liberal communions 
to make, as if they or theirs were the only children so blessed. 
No 1 But it is, of course, our responsibility, as it is our 
blessing, having thrown away every screen between, having 
parted from every symbol or image of the Godhead, having 
come to the Father, — ^precisely as the Saviour begged that 
they should come, — without priest or prophet, without sacri- 
fice or burnt offering, save as their own lives are the tribute. 
Having so come, it is our blessed privilege and our blessed 
responsibility to stand before men and angels, as the heralds 
of the present God. God's kingdom now ! God's kingdom 
is at hand ! God is with us, — Emmanuel ! 

This is the true doctrine of the real presence, — God with 
man. Not God in a consecrated wafer, not God in a sacred 
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cup of wine, but God in his child. Of that child the life is 
hid in God. Other churches will acknowledge this, must ac- 
knowledge it, or all that is infinite in them dies out, and they 
are poor human clubs,— larger or smaller*— undivine and un- 

ft 

holy. But other churches have something else to cling to. 

The Roman Church will acknowledge it, and St. Francis, 
and St. Vincent, and Fenelon will illustrate it. But, at the 
same time, the Roman Church has much else on her hands. 
She has to be contending for these seven sacraments, for this 
temporal power, all this machinery of cardinals, and bishops, 
and bulls, and interdicts, canon law and decretals, so that in 
all this upholstery there is great risk that none of us see the 
shrine. So of the poor little parodies of the Roman Church, 
the Anglican Church, the Lutheran, and the rest of them. 
The great Presbyterian Confession, for instance, will acknowl- 
edge that the present God enfolds with his love the present 
child. But here, also, it has to be doing battle for this and 
that theory of human nature ; this and that explanation of 
the councils of heaven ; this historical statement of Satan's 
fall, and Adam's, and Eve's, and all the children of Adam 
and Eve ; blown to the winds if any iconoclast proves that 
there may have been a thousand Adams and a thousand Eves. 
In the midst of sermons to prove all these points, — defence 
here, apology there, exposition now and warning then, — the 
hard-pushed preacher must be pardoned if not once in a year 
he can fall back on the dominant of religion, on the central 
key-note, and say, "Dear child, God loves you, and wants 
you to love him ; live, move, and have your being in your 
God, — that is the whole of it." All our brethren in the other 
confessions plunge into their infinite ocean with this hamper 
of corks and floats, water-proof dresses, lest they be wet, 
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oil-cloth caps for their hair, flannels for decency, a bathing- 
cart here, a well-screened awning there, — so much machinery 
before the bath, that one hardly wonders if some men refuse 
to swim 1 For them there is this great apology, if they do 
not proclaim, as we must proclaim, — God here and God now I 
nay, if they do not live as we must live, in the sense of God 
here and God now. For us, we have no excuse. We have 
stripped off every rag. We have destroyed all the machin- 
ery. "Just as I am, without one plea," but that I am child, 
and Thou art Father ! This is the whole. Take me in Thine 
arms, Father of my life ; in Thee I live and move and have 
my being. 

To proclaim to the men of to-day religion in this simplic- 
ity, is the special duty of the Unitarian Church. This is 
what it is for. 

WORDS AND NAMES. 

Men will say that this certainty that God is as near to us 
as ever he was to Calvary or to Sinai, is Antinomian. No 
written law can stand before it. They will say that it des- 
troys men's reverence for the Bible. Let them say so. No 
man will say more than the Saviour said of the danger of 
jots and tittles. No man can say worse than Paul said when 
he said, "The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life." Not 
the least of the laurels of liberal Christianity was won in its 
success in breaking doMm that Pagan idolatry of the letter of 
Scripture, in which the Reformation stumbled, and with 
which its defeat began. To know what we mean by an in- 
spired book, a man or a church must know what inspiration 
means, and must believe it possible. To say there is no in- 
spiration to-day, no present God with his present child, is to 
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seal and make worthless the record of the inspiration in 
which men were made omnipotent over time and place centu- 
ries ago. 

Once more, men say of the true doctrine, the truth of the 

immanent presence of God, that it is pantheism, that it makes 
God embrace all life, and so he absorbs all. Let them say so. 
If they do not know what they mean, their saying so will 
work no harm. If they know what they mean, it will work 
no more. They cannot say more than Paul said when he 
said, " So shall all things be subdued imder him and God be 
all in all." They cannot say more than the Saviour said, 
when, as he died, he prayed with his last hope ''that they may 
be one even as we are one, I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be perfect in one," and that one the infinite God. 
That I am, that I lead my own life, I know ; and no war-cry 
or word of panic will dismay me, so as to have any fear that 
because I and my Father shall yet be one, I, in that triumph, 
shall cease to be. 

We are, however, so far the slaves of language, that I will 
say, once for all, that I count it a great misfortune that our 
old word " mystic " is the fittest word we have to name him 
who believes in the real presence of God, and who in the 
comfort of that presence lives. It is near thirty years ago, 
I think, that Tholuck, the German theologian, said in con- 
versation, «' Oh, yes, I know the American Unitarians. They 
are mystics." So accurate was his habit of speech, that he 
selected the precise scientific term which denotes our reason 
for being. In our own language, by misfortune, by mere 
accident, the word carries with it the association of *' myste- 
ry," of "mysteriousness," of something hidden, yet to be 
revealed. But the truth is, that as a scientific term, *'mys- 
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tic^ means the believer pf the very simplest and most intel- 
ligible faith. The •* mystic" knows that God is here now. 
He has no chain of posts between child and Father. He 
reUes on no long, logical system of communication. There 
is no ladder by which he must come and go. The firmament 
for him has been ripped open, and his God is here. It is 
fair to say that in the ''mystic's" religion there is least of 
what we call "mystery." 

It is, however, also true, of course, that to speak of such 
realities fitly, language is inadequate, and it confesses its in- 
adequacy. For language is formed from things visible and 
tangible, and now we are speaking of the spirit which con- 
trols things, invisible and intangible. **Whereunto shall I 
liken the kingdom of heaven," indeed ? AVhat subject-thing 
shall serve as likeness for the controlling power? Language 
confesses its inadequacy. Let that be remembered, when "we 
try to speak of the communion between man and God, be- 
tween God the Father and man the child. This only is sure, 
that the words to be chosen and the images used are to be 
those which express to man most fully the intimacy of the 
intercourse, backwards and forwards. Let no names part the 
Father from the child. May God's name be transparent. 
This is the Saviour's prayer, — ^that no screen or image of a 
name may part child from Father. Hallowed be thy name, — 
transparent and itself invisible. Whatever words can best 
express the closeness of communion, and the certainty of 
companionship, let those words be chosen. What we are 
struggling for, and what, if words did not fail us, we would 
fain express, is what Dr. James Walker called *'the identity 
of essence of all spiritual being and all spiritual life." 
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TIRED OF SECTS. 

I have held to my promise, and have abstained from the 
history of the Unitarian work of this century. But whoever 
does study it, will find, all through, this determination to 
hold by the central thing, the communion of God and man, 
and to regard all other things as secondary. As Swedenborg 
puts it, to stay on the house-top, in the presence of God, and 
not to go down into the house to * 'look after doctrinals.'' 
The answer to our question, What does the Unitarian Church 
stand for to-day ? is included in this statement of what it has 
been. In the infinite work of the evolution of opinions, of 
the survival of the fittest and the forgetting of the worthless, 
this is what comes to the surface ; it will not drown nor dis- 
appear. The men of controversy, and the men who look 
backward rather than forward, do their best to make the 
world consider old questions of detail, what Swedenborg 
calls doctrinals ; doctrinals, indeed, for which their ancestors 
went willingly to the battle-field and to the stake. And the 
world will not heed nor consider. It does not care for them. 
L^ast of all will it go to the stake for them. Vainly do you 
give away the tract which teaches ; the world will not read it. 
Vainly do you pension the review which reviews ; let it charm 
never so wisely, and review never so blandly, the world will 
not review. This is what the world demands, — ^that you will 
show to it its God. To that God it has but one appeal to 
make, ** Nearer, my God, to thee." In the old organiza- 
tions — the Seventh Secession, the Reformed Sublapsarians, 
the Foresters Primaeval, the Catholic Anglican, Anglican 
Methodist, and the Methodist Catholic, all of them names, 
dominations, princedoms, potentates, representing every sys- 
tem of dissent, division, analysis, introspection and conse- 
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quent protest, — ^in all of these organizations there will every 
day prove to be men and women wretchedly dissatisfied with 
the protest, analysis, introspection and dispute. To repeat 
words used on another occasion, these men and women want 
** to look up, and not down ; to look forward, and not back ; 
to look out, and not in." True, the clergy of those bodies, 
from the nature of the case, will not always comprehend the 
heart-sickness of these to whose diseases they cannot minister. 
It is, indeed, the only grief of my profession, that, being 
trained to a certain set of methods, we forget that they are 
methods, and think them essentials. We deify the sermon. 
We bow down in adulation before a prayer-book. We get to 
discussing the colors of a chasuble, and we quarrel about the 
historical origin of an amice. But the people are not so 
bound. When fhey are tired of church they can stay away 
from church. There is no law that binds men to the pew, 
like the chain of custom or covenant that binds the priest to 
attendance at the altar, or the preacher to attendance in the 
pulpit. Every day, therefore, will show that there are peo- 
ple, heartily religious people, who are wretched in the bonds 
of sect, and wholly indifferent to its uniform ; who love God 
all the more, and want to come nearer to him. ^'I know he 
loves me," cried one of these confessors in despair; *'but 
when I come to your church I want you to tell me so again." 
Just in proportion as these confessors are weary of the old 
machinery of sect does our ** right to be" assert itself. Just 
in proportion to their uneasiness, just in proportion to theit 
number, will the word and the work be evident of a church 
of the children of God, who have no organization, no object, 
no duty, no history, and no theology but such as would bring 
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men consciously close to God, and show, and prove, and re- 
mind, and declare, in an eternal commonplace of blessed iter- 
ation, that God is — close to men. 

A FEARLESS CHURCH. 

Beside these people, quite outside the existing churches, 
there is, even in Christian lands, so called, a host much larger 
than that which owns it is inside, of those who are as badly 
off as Nathaniel was under his fig-tree, as Dionysius, the 
Areopagite, was before he heard Paul. These are men and 
women who have come to be so sick of the '* Seventh Seces- 
sion," and of the *' posture requisite in prayer," that they 
do not even ask, as Dionysius did : *' What will this babbler 
say ? " They have lost all their confidence in the promises of 
the Church, having seen only too little of her achievements. 
Towards these outsiders, men ajid women, who, like those 
hardy Ephesians, have not so much as heard whether there 
be any Holy Ghost, our attitude, of course, is the same as 
to those who have heard this within the fold or enclosure. 
That he is, and that he is here, is all we have to say to them. 
We have this advantage in saying it to them, that there is a 
fearlessness essential in our position, which no ecclesiastic 
ever knows or can. know. Fear 1 what have we to fear ; 
certainly not God. For as to God, our only word is that love 
is the whole, that he loves us infinitely and always. And as 
to the fear of man, who is there for us to fear ? No conclaves, 
councils, synods, or consistories. Those are for the men who 
stay in-doors. For us, our fathers went outdoors long ago. 
We turned our back on their comforts and discomforts. 
** Fight us if you choose," said Ariovistus to Ceesar; '*but 
remember that we are men who were never inside a house 
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since we were bom I " To those students of things and forms 
who surround us, who have claimed the name of "science" 
as their own peculiar treasure, who seek the truth and the 
truth only, we at least are able to say that to us there is noth- 
ing new in that rallying cry. Because we were never afraid 
of God, and never were afraid of men, we advanced our line 
long ago, to some of the positions which to them are most 
dear. They tell us that man has always been improving, 
from the Samoyed of the Swiss lake-dwellings ; that he never 
fell from a pinnacle he cannot now attain. We tell them 
that we knew that before. It was generations ago that our 
fiftthers demonstrated that when man fell he fell upward. Or 
they teach us that, \>y a successive improvement the course of 
nature always improves. We tell them if they had come to 
US we would have shown them long ago that 

** Nature always gives us more 
Than all she takes away.'' 

So little fear had the liberal pulpit even of this statement 
of evolution, that in the modem illustrations of it we have 
found many new verifications of the work of our older 
theologians. I sat a boy in Harvard College, listening de- 
lighted to Dr. Palfrey's Dudleian lecture, to hear him say : — 
** It may possibly be that I became acquainted with the 
elementary action of consciousness when I was a zoophyte, 
the thing placed at the shortest remove above vegetable life ; 
that I had some of my earliest practice in sensation when I 
was an oyster, or some animal more inefficient ; that I learned 
motion when I was a snail ; that I was taught order and sub- 
ordination in a bee-hive, and so passed through various pro- 
cesses of preparation for my higher human experience." This 
was the word of the chosen conservation of the Unitarian 
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Church near forty years ago, and nobody whispered that it 
was dangerous or a heresy. 

In that concourse of freemen bom free, there was not boy 
or man who thought the utterance an injury to faith. Of. 
course I do not profess that freemen cannot make mistakes. 
But I do claim that in this great race for the truth we are not 
handicapped ; or, if you call it a pilgrimage, that we are not 
encumbered with our train, because, from hour to hour, we 
trust to God for our supplies. 

KNOWN BY rrs PRurrs. 

There is no logic or any rhetoric by which we shall seduce 
or compel either the Church or the world to come (o our po- 
sition, or disentangle themselves as we nave done frt)m the 
traditions of men. It is not to logic or to rhetoric that, in 
the last resort, such decisions are confided. God's children 
triumph when they work with him, — as they advance his pur- 
poses. Our privilege, as our duty, is not to talk about him, 
so much as it is to come to him, to listen to him, to live with 
him, and, in that service which is perfect freedom, to serve 
him. That service succeeds; must succeed. That service 
convinces ; must convince. By your fruits men must know 
you. 

And thus, because God's purpose for this world is that it 
shall be better and happier to-morrow than to-day, with less 
of sin, disease, misery and death, — as we are his children, 
and as we partake his nature, — ^we enter into that purpose to 
fulfil that will,— doers of the word if we are anything. That 
necessity is ingrain in the original constitution of our being 
as a church. We have no right to be, except as we are try- 
ing, for God and with God, to level up his world, to harmo- 
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nize old discords, to dispel old pestilence, to sweep away old 
fiiilures, and to help all men upward and forward, so that to- 
morrow may be brighter than to-day, so that the world of 
man may move as simply and happily as the world of seasons 

I or of stars. The '*new world of man" shall be a world of 
eternal love. 

Whatever may be the difficulties of the Unitarian Church 
in such ambition, in every renewal of its vows it has one 
blessing. It has seemed to me that the well-drilled soldiei's 
of other communions, elegant in their uniform, and perfect in 
their tactics, do not fully comprehend this blessing. Here 
are generations of men and women now, who never knew any 
yoke of bondage. Here are preachers and workers, who 

I have grown up from babyhood, with no thought of God but 

as the kindest, nearest, most familiar friend. To them the 
phantasm of total depravity is something as utterly unreal, — 
a thing of antiquity, — as utterly unreal as some whimsy of 
the Carpocratians. That anybody ever supposed that God 
had any difficulty about forgiving, is as inconceivable to such 
freemen as is any heathen fantasy. With God and for God 
they started on life. With God and for God they pass along 
in life, and from the beginning a ** cheerful religion," glad, 
confident and strong, has revealed to them more and more of 

. strength, of confidence and gladness. Such are some of the 
men and women by whom the work of the Unitarian Church 
will be done. They will carry the simplest faith, yes, naked 
as a new-bom infant, unswathed and unclothed. But they 
carry it gladly and certainly. They have no word but cour- 
age. 

How many dissatisfied members of other churches shall 
'stop to listen to this clarion-call of hope, — ^that is a question 
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I 

of time. How many of the larger throng, more sad, who 
live without God in the world, and cannot see him, how many 
of them shall try the great experiment, shall one day ask him 
eager questions, and in their hearts hear, certain, his glad re- 
ply, — ^this is not for me to say or you. But you and I must 
thank God that to those who are in the fold and are unhappy 
and dissatisfied, and for those who are out of the fold and are 
unhappy and dissatisfied, our message is one of unwearied 
cheerfulness and hope. They have not to buy their exemp- 
tion from this slavery or that melancholy. The child of God 
is exempt in his very birthright, in the moment he declares 
his independence. ** Throw but a stone, the giant dies." 
This is the freedom which looks so cheerfully in the face any 
disciplined captain of any ecclesiastical host, and when such 
a leader shows how large the price he has paid, and is pay- 
ing, for his position, so much ** substance of doctrine" there, 
so much ** subscription to articles" here, this cheerful free- 
man answers as Paul answei^ed the captain Lysias. There is 
something almost of merriment in the lighthearted gladness 
with which the great apostle, even though he were called a 
prisoner, answered the Roman, though he were called his 
judge, **But I was free-bom I" 
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Our chairman, Rev. C. C. Everett, was compelled to resign hw 
place last Maj, by reason of ill-health. We have much regretted 
the loss of his wise and faithful counsels. Hon. J. D. Long, of 
Boston, was appointed a member of the Council in place of James 
L. Little, who declined to serve, and Rev. James DeNormandie, of 
Portsmouth, N. H,, in place of Rev. C. C. Everett, who resigned. 
The last Conference assigned no. special work to the Council, so our 
duties have been those prescribed by the fourth article of our by-laws. 
These duties have been modified by past experience. It was the 
original intention that the Council should keep itself in close commu- 
nication with individual churches, secure reports of their condition, 
charities and needs, for the information and use of the Conference, 
But since the organization of the Local Conferences, the Council ha» 
depended upon them to give the information required. The reports 
of the secretaries of the Local Conferences become, therefore, a part 
of our report. At the last meeting of the Conference an amendment 
to the by-laws was adopted as follows : ^^ A Committee on Fellowship 
with other churches, to consist of nine members, shall be chosen at 
each session of the Conference." In the hurry of business this com- 
mittee was not appointed, so that nothing has been done in that direc* 
tion. The Council has been in communication with various liberal 
Christian organizations in Europe and America which have objects in 
view similar to, or identical with, our own. Letters of invitation to 
this Conference have been sent to various English, French, German^ 
Swiss, Hungarian, and Italian bodies. England alone of foreign 
countries will be represented at the Conference. 
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The Council sent one of their number last year to ezamiDe into 
the condition and prospects of Humboldt College, in Iowa. The re- 
port of this committee was accepted by the Council, and printed in 
^ the newspapers. 

The Council have made the needed preparations for this meeting of 
the Conference, except that the place of meeting was determined by 
a unanimous vote of the last Conference. 

•The Council, in presenting this seventh report, recognize, with de- 
vout thankfulness to Almighty God, the continually increasing* inter- 
est in our organization on the part of our churches, and the faith and 
wisdom of those who took the first steps to secure this united action 
of the liberal Christian churches of America, and to bring them into 
closer bonds of Christian fellowship. ' All has not been accomplished 
that earnest and enthusiastic friends hoped and expected. Measures 
have been proposed and discussed that have come to naught. Plans 
of wide usefulness, that promised well in the outset, have failed. But 
much has been done for which we should be grateful and hopeful. If 
we have not found just what was sought, we have found other treas- 
ures of unexpected value. Criticism is sometimes offered that the 
Conference carries out so few of its plans ; that we resolve to do this 
snd that, and it ends in the resolve. The criticism is answered in 
fact if it is remembered that we are not an executive but a delibera- 
tive body. We do not come together to raise and expend money, but 
for conference ; to learn what ought to be done, what work is most 
urgent, and to express by our votes our wishes and preferences with 
regard to this work. We leave to other organizations the execution 
of our plans. The Conference sustains to our denominational work 
Just the relations which the great national conventions do Co the polit- 
ical parties they represent. They do not exercise legislative or exec- 
utive power ; they indicate the policy to be pursued ; they lay down 
the platform of the party. We come together in convention to indi- 
cate the policy which we think best adapted to promote the interests 
of pure and undefiled religion. In no way can that policy be better 
indicated than by this convention of accredited delegates from the 
churches. This is not a mass meeting, to discuss theories and opin- 
ions, but it is a body of delegates deliberately chosen from regularly 
constituted churches, to confer together on the ways and means of 
extending the forms of Christianity they hold to and love and trust 
in. Our business here is by discussion, by the presentation of facts, 
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to awaken sjinpathj, to arouse enthasiasm, to gain inspiration, ''to 
energize and stimulate the denomination to the largest exertion in the 
cause of Christian faith and work." It is the business of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, the Sunday School Society, and kindred 
organizations, to gather and use the money entrusted to them by the 

. ckurches, stimulated by our efforts, in such way as shall best promote 

the object we all have in view. 

The relation between this Conference and the American Unitarian 
Association is not only very real but very vital. While each organi- 
zation is wholly self-controlled and independent, they are yet in cordial 
• good understanding, they exist for the same general objects, and they 
work together in entire harmony, like two wheels of one mechanism. 
By the seventh article of its Constitution, this Conference disclaims 
all executive functions, and expressly ''adopts the existing organiza- 
tions of the Unitarian body," of which the American Unitarian As- 
sociation is the most important, "as the instruments of its power." 
The Association is not indeed responsible to the Conference ; but it is 

k responsible to the same general constitueucy, is largely composed of 

the same persons, and would be wholly unable to collect funds or 
carry on its work if its policy were not shaped in substantial accord 
with the views of the churches represented in the National Conference. 
Thus the Conference serves to generate and guide the moral force 
which drives the machinery of the Association. It serves to collect, 
mature and express the public opinion of our churches ; while the 
Association, acting in the interest of the same churches and as their 
servant, utilizes both the deliberate judgment and the enthusiasm of 
the whole body. Moreover, the methods of both Conference and 
Association are flexible, and are subject to the constant revision of 
experience. We therefore accept and use the Association as the good 
right-hand of the Unitarian body, while we remember that its effici- 

^ ency depends on the wisdom of the head and the life of the heart. 

The Conference will be called upon to act upon some important 
matters. Our Unitarian Eevieto is conducted with care and ability ; 
credit is due to those who are doing so well with it under the circum- 
stances. But we ought to make it far better. It ought to be a better 
exponent of liberal theology and broad Christian culture. It can on- 
ly be such by a more hearty co-operation and a far more generous 
support on the part of our people than it now receives. i 

There is an opportunity to-day to do something positive and decisive 
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about the church at Washington. We have talked and resolved to do 
something at previous meetings of the Conference, and have done 
nothing. A definite proposition is now before us to buy an edifice 
now offered us in Washington city for $30,000, and thus put that 
struggling and exceptional society on its feet. Our pledges to the 
African Methodist Episcopal church are yet unfulfilled. This way is 
still open to us to do something to aid the colored people of the 
South, and thus help solve one of the most difficult problems of 
our national life. 

The field for the distribution of ''Channing's works," and other 
denominational literature, to ministers of other religious sects and to 
public libraries is still open to us. All these plans require money. A 
resolve in their favor is nothing worth. At home, among the church- 
es, we repeat, let us see to it that the money is raised to carry out 
any plan we here agree upon. 

We do not need more machinery than we now possess, nor do we 
need especially to alter or mend it. It is the poor workman who is 
continually complaining of his tools. It is weakness and folly to 
charge any of our failures or disappointments at results, to our meth- 
ods, our machinery. The fault, if there is one, is further back, in 
our intense individualism, in our lack of zeal in behalf of the gospel 
we profess. Let us apply more motive-power of strong wills and 
earnest, consecrated hearts to the machinery we have, and we shall 
see our work prosper abundantly in our hands. 

The report of the American Unitarian Association will be read by 
the Secretary. Some matters will be presented in it that will bear 
reiteration if first offered by the Council. The work of the American 
Unitarian Association just now is largely in the direction of aiding 
feeble churches. A good work. It cannot be omitted. The little, 
feeble society on the New England hill-side, struggling for life with a 
diminishing population about it, must not be left to die. From it go 
forth, year by year, young men and women to be the life and support 
of our churches in various parts of the land. But the giving of aid 
is always a very serious matter. There is danger that the small so- 
ciety, by frequently receiving aid, will come at last to depend upon it, 
and so fail to make the needed exertion to be self-sustaining. The 
aid given should, as far as possible, be graded by the ability and 
willingness of the society to aid itself. Religious societies, like gov- 
ernments and individuals, should be content to live within their means. 
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It is a folly and sin, when the joung couple, just married, launch out 
uto an expensive and extravagant style of living. It is wisdom where 
thej begin in a small and prudent way and work up to something 
better. So let religious societies begin in a small way, with a deter- 
mination to live. Let them avoid debt as they would the touch of 
death. Let them avoid dependence on charity as they would death. 

The Council are of opinion that more should be done than is done 
in the way of occasional preaching in towns and villages where there 
is no church 6f a liberal faith, and no immediate prospect of one. 
In all these places, East and West, there are more or less people who 
have gone out from the old societies, and who would be glad to have 
their old faith revived, and to feel that they are bound by cords of 
sympathy with those of kindred thought. The Association should 
use all the men and means at its disposal to reach, wherever they 
may be found, the scattered members of our spiritual household. 

In raising money for missionary and denominational work, it is 
clear that we are falling back into the old and loose ways that pre- 
vailed before our great awakening in 1864. Last year but one hun- 
dred and thirty-three societies contributed to the A^merican Unitarian 
Association, against one hundred and seventy-one societies in 1874. 

The whole sum of subscriptions to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in 1874 was $40,000, in 1875 was 826,000. These sums are 
far below our pledges, or promises ; far below our needs and ability. 
This meagre contribution is partly owing to business depression, more 
largely to our loose and * careless way of managing these things. It 
is the opinion of the Council that we make too much of the excuse 
or apology that our small contributions are owing to the hard times. 
Men have money for the necessities of life, yes, for the luxuries of 
life. Let the people in our churches be made to feel that our Chris- 
tian faith and our Christian institutions are necessities, and the mon- 
ey will be forthcoming to sustain and extend them. That we do not 
secure all the money we need is owing largely to the lack of courage 
and confidence in their parishioners on the part of the ministers. They 
do not ask for money, or they ask timidly as though they expected to 
be refused. In many parishes there is little system in giving, and 
money is bestowed, oflen thrown away, upon the importunate and 
skilful beggar who can secure the ear of the congregation. 

Let the ministers in our churches feel, and make others feel, that 
the gospel of Christ is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
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that belie veth, and the money will come to scatter that gospel through 
all the land. 

At the third meeting of the Conference it was voted to make the 
second Sunday in November the day to take up the collection in the 
churches for the American Unitarian Association. It has proved to 
be one of the worst Sundays we could have chosen. We recommend 
that the time be changed to the second Sunday in October. 

We are continually exposed to the danger of receiving to our min- 
istry men of whom we know little or nothing, untried men, men that 
no one can vouch for. There are no barriers to any one who desires 
to enter our ministry. The field is open to every one who wishes to 
enter in. We thus lower the standard of the ministerial profession, and 
lower the respect which, in times before our own, was paid preemi- 
nently to the ministry of the Unitarian body. If we are going to ask 
shrewd business laymen to contribute money to send missionaries of 
a liberal faith over the land, we must see to it that we send men of 
so pure and noble and Christian character that no breath of suspi- 
cion can be breathed against them. We must see to it that our mis- 
sionaries build up churches that can be relied on as a part of the 
*' church of the living God, a pillar and ground of the truth." Our 
broad liberality and our natural desire to add to our numbers expose 
us to perils in this direction. 

There is no ecclesiastical tribunal to determine who shall enter our 
ministry. The responsibility rests largely with the ministers them- 
selves. They cannot be too cautious in the exercise of this power, 
and parishes ought to be warned against placing in their pulpits men 
that are unknown and without trustworthy endorsement. 

Our ministry continues to be recruited largely from other sects, 
never more liberally than since the last meeting of the Conference. 
We welcome all true and faithful Christian workmen to our ranks, 
and give them a hearty fellowship. We rejoice that the sectarian 
barriers are so far removed that men can pass from one enclosure to 
another, as loyalty to truth calls them, without being exposed to the 
deadly shafts of obloquy, ridicule or contempt, from those whose com- 
pany they have left. Recruits from other sects constitute in a large 
degree the source of our supply. Our two theological schools have 
a less number of pupils than usual. Both schools have furnished fifteen 
graduates in two years; hardly enough to supply the losses which 
death has made. We must look this fact squarely in the face. The 
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trouble is not in oar theological schools. Thej are good, — ^never bet- 
ter. The instructors are faithful, learned and devoted men. But 
thej cannot make bricks without straw, thej cannot make ministers 
without men. Where are the students to come from to fill those 
schools? From what sources should they be expected, but from the 
churches that are represented here ? Let the ministers see to it that 
Christian parents consecrate their children from their birth to the 
work of the Christian ministry. 

The recruiting for the ministry should be begun in the cradle, con- 
tinued in the Sunday-school, encouraged by the pastor's counsel and 
effort, and by the parents' consecration and prayer. Surely the min- 
ister in service, if he have any large measure of the spirit of his pro- 
fession, will always feel it a privilege and a duty to speak an encour- 
aging word in favor of it as a work to be earnestly desired by any 
worthy young man. Our need is of more men in the ministry. We 
say this in the face of the fact that there are one hundred and eighty 
names in the Year-Book of ministers who are not settled over a par- 
ish. .Deduct from that number the names of those who have regular 
employment in or out of the profession, and the men who have retir- 
ed on accouut of age or other reasons from the ministry, and there is 
not a large remainder of those who are in vain seeking employment. 
The number is not so large as to offer any discouragement to one of 
the right spirit and attainments who wishes to enter the ministry. 

Let ministers magnify their office as the noblest work in which men 
can engage, as offering real and substantial benefits to mankind, and 
they will lure into it true and earnest young men who are burning 
with a desire to work for God and humanity. Let the churches do 
their part, let parents do their part, and the teachers in the theologi- 
cal schools will not be required to do an impossible work. 

As we look at the present condition of the Unitarian church, we 
cannot indulge in any language of self-glorification. We are not do- 
ing all we Qan and ought to do, and so we are not winning the success 
which it is our duty to secure. We let golden oppportunities slip by 
unimproved. We are tempted into apathy and indifference by the 
scientific tendencies of the times, leading many to the opinion that no 
religious truth is settled or can be settled, that social science, arrang- 
ing the environments of men, will solve the problems of humanity 
better than the church can, thus ignoring the spiritual and eternal in 
man's nature. 
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Others are led to the same result of indifference bj the feeling tha 
our work is done, that the battle for free thought has been fought and 
won, that the the old creeds have lost their power, that the old dog- 
mas, against which our fathers protested to the extent of leaving the 
existing churches, are everywhere discarded, and that there is no 
longer anj need of insisting upon Unitarian doctrine. It is, we are per- 
suaded, a mistake. The doctrines of Calvinism are the underlying 
doctrines of the popular preaching and the popular religious thought 
of the day. Go where you will among the less educated classes in 
this country, and the doctrine that all men fell in Adam lies at the 
foundation of their religious beliefs. So the vicarious atonement .is 
necessary to salvation. The supreme deity of Jesus Christ naturally 
follows. The election of some, the damnation of most, are inevita- 
ble results of the theory ; the whole forming a caricature of the bless- 
ed gospel which Jesus proclaimed and exemplified. 

The wide prevalence of that practical materialism which makes 
man the creature of his surroundings, which finds no place nor use 
for God, and the wide prevalence of doctrines miscalled Christian, 
which dishonor God and degrade man, call upon us to establish in 
every city and village of the land churches of a pure and liberal 
Christian faith, that shall be free and tolerant towards every advance 
made in thought, and shall interpret the gospel of Christ to meet the 
faiths, the wants and experience of the present age. 

We have no occasion for discouragement. Pure religion is a plant 
of slow growth. If our churches do not increase so fast a^ in our 
impatience we could wish, yet we see the principles for which our 
fathers contended spreading everywhere. The heresy of fifty years 
ago is becoming the orthodoxy of to-day. Our work is clear and ur- 
gent ; it is to liberalize the existing Christianity. It is to Christianize 
the existing liberalism. It is to call the Christian church to broader 
and higher and better conceptions of Christian doctrine and. duty, and 
to call those who are outside of Christianity, the disciples of materi- 
alism and of mammon, to appreciate what is noble, and manly, and 
divine, and helpful in the ministry of Jesus Christ. To us is given 
the word of reconciliation ; to reconcile religion and science, the old 
faith and the new aspiratipn. 

Our Conference has passed through its period of necessary and in- 
evitable conflict. Some, whom we were sorry to lose, went out from 
us because our organic law was too rigid and conservative : others 
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because it was not rigid and conservative enough ; but it is now es- 
tablished on what is, on the whole, a satisfactory basis. 

If the spirit of our Conference were more fully understood, we 
think we should attract to it a larger number than we now do of those 
who, if not Unitarians, are in full sympathy with the work we are 
trying to do, and with the methods we are using. As individuals 
they hold towards us the happiest sentiments, as we rejoice in the 
honor and esteem we hold towards them. A close fellowship exists 
between us. We welcome them to joux pulpits ; we are interested in 
their word in our periodicals. With this large and growing class of 
liberal minds in all the sects we find ourselves drawn into close bonds 
of sympathy. In full communion in private, we look forward to a 
more distinct and full recognition, and our Conference opens the way 
for this desired fellowship. Devout, God-serving men on every side, 
in every branch of the Christian church, are coming to take kindred 
views of Christian doctrine and work, and are breaking away from 
the harsh and technical dogmas of the creeds. The time is coming, 
and that speedily, when all such men will be drawn together. They 
will find some common ground to stand on. They may come to us, 
we may go to them. No matter, if only Grod be served, and righte- 
ousness promoted. Let us keep our Conference so unencumbered 
with denominational machinery, so open to Christian thought and ef- 
fort, that we may be able to welcome as faithful helpers all who are 
seeking to establish righteousness among men. 

Our Conference is not valuable alone for what it has done, nor for 
what it is now doing. It is but a child yet, but it is a child of prom- 
ise and hope. In the time to come it will develop into manly propor- 
tions and strength, and win to its side true soldiers of the cross, as 
they go forth to do battle for God and humanity. 

ltd work is not yet done. It is in a way to do far more than ever. 
Let it receive the hearty co-operation and sympathy of our churches, 
and we may hope and believe it will* prove a centre round which will 
gather the earnest faith and consecrated effort of the Christian church. 

For the Council, 

J. F. MOORS, Chairman. 
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THE MAINE CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 

SECBETARY — CHARLES C. VINAL, OF KENNEBUNK, ME. 

Since the meeting of the hist National Conference, the Unitarian 
Churches of Maine have undergone very little change. These 
churches, comprising the Maine Conference, are located in Augusta, 
Bangor, Belfast, Brunswick, Castine, Calais, Ellsworth, Eastport, 
Farraington, Houlton, Kennebunk, Portland, Saco, and Waterville, 
io all fourteen. With the exception of Brunswick and Farmington, 
these societies have settled ministers. Mr. D. V. Bowen has recent- 
ly taken charge of the society in Castine, and Rev. Mr. Curtis was 
ordained in June last over the society at Augusta, and Rev. Mr. 
Brown at Eastport. Representatives from places where there is no 
organized church, like Freeport, North New Portland, Winterport, 
and Thomaston, usually attend the annual meetings of the Conference. 

Ever since the organization of the Conference, in 1865, it has, 
with one exception, held its annual meeting. The attendance has 
gradually increased, showing from year to year that the work of the 
Conference is appreciated and felt to be indispensable to the welfare 
and growth of Unitarianism in the State. 

At the meetings, which continue two days, the time is occupied 
with sermons, essays, and discussions. Valuable and inspiring as 
these exercises are, they do not constitute the most important work of 
the Conference. Its most conspicuous work lies in the direction of 
its missionary efforts. If the late efficient and devoted Secretary of 
the Conference, Rev. Dr. Wheeler, were with us to-day, be would 
speak of the prosperity of the several societies that have come into 
existence within the last ten years, under the auspices of the Confer- 
ence, whilst his modesty would forbid him to say, what we all know 
is the fact, that the seeds of truth, out of which these societies have 
grown, were scattered by his unfaltering hand. It is not the time 

3 
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nor the place for extended eulogy, but it h due to the memory of Dr. 
Wheeler to say that he was faithful to the last. He will be held in 
grateful remembrance by many who received their first knowledge of 
Unitarian Christianity from his lips. He was the Unitarian minister 
who first preached in St. John, New Brunswick. One who gladly 
listened to his sermon, writes as follows : **^ Dr. Wheeler occupied the 
Congregational Church .in the morning, and in the afternoon the Sand 
Cove school room back of Carleton. I was present at the afternoon 
service, being curious to hear a Unitarian, and I have a distinct rec- 
ollection of the outline of his discourse, which he preached from Acts 
27, 17: ^They strake sail and so were driven.' That peculiar phase 
of religious growth which he characterized by the term of drifting, 
was the burden of his thought which harmonized with the experience 
of at least one in that little audience. The good man has since gone 
to the summer land, but the influences of that simple address remain. 
Truly it mny be said of Dr. Wheeler, ^ Well done, good and faithfid 
servant."* 

The society thus started by Dr. Wheeler in St. John, N. B., when 
it has a settled minister, will probably join the Maine Conference. 
How soon that will be depends upon the time a minister is settled 
over it. From my own observation, I can say that the prospect for a 
large and strong society is very encouraging. Notwithstanding the 
^financial crisis to which those earnest Unitarians in St. John have 
been exposed, their zeal and interest remain unchanged ; they are 
willing to make any sacrifice to establish a society. 

Judging from what has been accomplished in the missionary efforts 
to plant our &ith in the State of Maine, in the last few years, we are 
not without hope that as soon as business shall revive and money be 
more plentiful, a new missionary will be put in Dr. Wheeler's place 
to continue the work he has so well begun. Many, scattered all over 
the State, dissatisfied with the faith of their childhood, are asking 
themselves what they do believe. They will find their answer as soon 
as they can have the opportunity to listen to Unitarian preaching. 

In conclusion I would say that the American Unitarian Association 
has the sympathy and pecuniary aid of our Conference. The Secre- 
tary is always gladly welcomed, and his presence and voice add very 
much to the interest and profit of our meetings. Through him as its 
representative, our faith and interest in the word and work of the 
A. U. A. grow stronger and deeper. 
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^^EW HAMPSHIRE UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

SECRETART — BENJ. F. HCDANIEL, OF EXETER, K. H. 

There are twenty societies in this Association, — Charlestown, Con- 
cord, Dover, Dublin, Exeter, Fitzwilliam, Hampton Falls, Keene^ 
Laconia, Lancaster, Lebanon, Manchester, Milford, Nashua, New- 
port, Peterboro, Portsmouth, Walpole, Wilton, and East Wilton. 

Some time ago the Secretary sent circulars to these societies re- 
questing information as to their condition and work. But eleven re- 
plies have been received. As the largest and strongest societies have 
made no response, any attempt to give statistics in this report would 
be largely conjectural. But three societies, Fitzwilliam, Lebanon, 
and East Wilton^, are without settled ministers, and so far as the 
Secretary can learn, most of the societies are in good condition. 

While few promising openings for missionary work are known, all 
of the societies already planted are of sufficient importance to be gen- 
erously sustained. The next annual meeting of the Association will 
be on the 19th and 20th of October, at Manchester, when it is expected 
that the full strength of Unitarianism in New Hampshire will be 
called out. 

Whatever that strength may be numerically, its quality they knfvw 
well who are at all acquainted with the spirit and struggles of many 
of our New Hampshire churches. It is that spirit which has given 
brave expression to our faith along the advancing track of our West- 
em civilization, and at home maintains our churches in their isolation 
with none of their natural force abated. 



THE CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCHES OF THE MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN 
STATES. 

SECRETART— CHARLES O. AMES, 07 6ERMAKTOWN, PA. 

During the past two years nearly all of the few and scattered soci- 
eties which compose the Local Conference of the Middle and South- 
em States, have held their own and made some gains, and are now 
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in a state of moderate prosperity. Each has a church edifice and a 
Sunday School ; and, except at Washington, each has a settled pastor. 
But also several are in debt ; Wilmington, Vineland, and Northum- 
berland are receiving aid from the A. U. A. The society at Charles- 
ton has recently been helped to the amount of $500 by our local con- 
tributions. 

Some missionary work has been done in southern New Jersey by 
Mr. Harrison, and in northern Delaware by Mr. Israel. The mission 
started in Baltimore by Mr. Weld is reported to be very efficient and 
full of promise. 

The Progressive Friends of Chester County, Penn., are in constant 
sympathy with us ; they welcome our ministers, and are gradually 
conquering the Quaker prejudice against paying for their services. 

The congregation at Nashville, whose case was reported to the last 
National Conference by its excellent minister, Mr. Ellis, has passed 
out of existence, on account of his removal to Georgia. ' 

We are hopeful that the church in Philadelphia will soon become 
sufficiently independent to express in form that fellowship of the spirit 
which it cherishes in fact. 

The society in New Orleans, which has never been connected with 
our Local Conference, has long been without a settled minister, has 
suffered repeated disappointments in its negotiations, is heavily em- 
barrassed by debt ; yet gives signs of life and has faith in its own 
future. 

Each of our churches represents a certain leadership in local ac- 
tivities on behalf of education, philanthropy, social culture, and re- 
ligious catholicity, in happy accord with the traditions of our faith — 
the faith which worketh by love. But our position is not a strong 
one ; our influence is extremely limited ; the population is less acces- 
sible than further North ; the atmosphere is non-conducting ; the pre- 
vailing sects are more intolerant ; and we are too amiable and com- 
fortable to be aggressive. We are ^4n our own sight as grasshoppers, 
and so we are in their sight." We are as a small handful of com, 
«own in a wide, unploughed, and densely overgrown wilderness. 

And yet our field includes not only Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
but also the Southern States, — that mighty section of the country 
which is to be for the next century just what it was during the great 
rebellion — ^the battle-field of the republic and of Christian civiliza- 
tion. 



) 
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In Washington, a combination of favorable conditions seems to 
make it possible for the A. U. A., if our Church will promptly fur- 
nish the funds, to secure a maximum of results at a minimum of ex- 
pense. The Church in Washington asks and needs no help, but 
stands ready and willing to co-operate with its sister Church in the 
noble enterprise of making the national capital a permanent missiona- 
ry station, in direct connection with every part of the land. If 
Unitarianism is to have any future in America, it must venture out 
of Boston, hang out its light where the darkness is thickest, encamp 
on ground where the enemy is strongest, and set up its throne of 
power in all the great centres of population. 



NEW YORK AND HUDSON RIVER CONFERENCE. 

♦ 

BT REV. S. H. CAHP, BROOKLYN, N. T. 

The New York and Hudson River Conference held its first meet- 
ing in New York, Dec. 6 and 7, 1866. Originally it included the 
Churches on the Hudson River and those in the neighborhood of New 
York city, but at present all the churches in the State belong to it, as 
well as two in New Jersey. With one exception it has held three 
meetings, each year. THe complete list is rarely represented at the 
meetings, partly because the churches are so remote from each other 
in some cases, but quite as oflen, it is feared, because of indifference, 
some of the distant churches being most faithful and some of the 
nearest oflenest delinquent. 

In point of fact, we have no treasury, although there is an agree- 
ment between the officers of the American Unitarian Association and 
the Directors of our Conference, by which we receive back from the 
Association a share of the contributions annually made to the general 
treasury, it being understood that this sum shall be used for mission- 
ary work within the limits of this Conference. The financial condi- 
tion of the most of our churches seems to make this our best method 
to adopt. We are not strong enough to have two treasuries, and we 
must at present pursue this policy. 
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Wc have not vciy much to show in the wav of results for an or- 
ganixatiom nearlj tern years of age. But it is to be remembered that 
two of our churches owe their present existence to the Conference. 
At a critical period ia the hbtorj of the church at Harlem, it receiv- 
ed substantial aid. from several churches of the Conference. The 
church at Newark wo«ld hardly have been started, certainly not when 
it was, bat for the eaoouragement and l|elp it received in the way of 
preaching from the miaisters of the Conference. At the meetin<^ in 
February, 1872, the Cooference agreed to support a Missionary at New- 
ark for two years, hoping at the end of that time that the Newark 
friends woald be able to take care of themselves. The promise was 
made in good faith, but was not kept ; the funds could not be secured, 
And the faithful man who had planted himself there as the missiona- 
ry of the Conference was obliged to give up the work. The people 
at Newark were however too resolute to die, and by the ministry of 
another faithful man their work is carried forward. This*is one of 
the churches which believes in and has proved the value of lay preach- 
ing. • 

Our Conference has suffered in losing such men as Clute, Mellen 
and Harrison. In the enlargement of our territory, it was hoped we 
might secure the presence and aid of the churches in the interior and 
western portions of the State ; in this we have been disappointed. 
Without men and money, it is difficult to do much missionary work. 
We have not much of the one ; we have no power to command the 
other. Whether the churches shall act, too often depends upon the 
word of the minister, and until we have a iflore direct and sufficient 
method of reaching the people in our churches who really have this 
missionary spirit, we «hall not do as much as we ought. The meet- 
ings are always good, though rarely well attended, and have been of 
genuine service, not only to the ministers, but to the laity. 

We need very much the service of a large hearted, enthusiastic 
man, to canvass our churches, laying before them the claims of the 
Conference, calling attention to its opportunity and the work it ought 
to undertake. 

In the neighboring city of Elizabeth, a liberal movement has lately 
been organized, partly as the result of Mr. Clute's efforte, but also 
because the people there were ripe for such a movement. It is to be 
regretted that our Conference cannot at once render that effort the as- 
aistance it aeeds and deserves. 
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We ought to have a Secretary who could give his whole time to the 
work, who should go from church to church, stirring up the iudiffer- 
eut ministers and congregations, asking for contributions, that we 
maj have a treasury, looking over these thriving cities and town& 
about us, in order to find out where we may plant our precious stand- 
ard. 

It has been proved again and again that the people in our churches 
only need to have a legitimate claim presented, and they are ready ^ 
even eager to act. Let us have an agent, a secretary equal to the 
need, and the people in the churches will see that we have the funds. 

It is not yet necessary for us to put our means into the hands of the 
African Methodist Church ; if we have money, let it be invested in 
those practical demands close at hand and having first claim upon us. 

Because we have not succeeded so well as we could wish in the 
plans we have undertaken, it does not follow that we must abandon 
them, and repeat the experience in another direction. The Local 
Conference system is a good one, and is worthy a fairer trial than it 
has had in some of T)ur organizations, and until we have given it this 
fair trial, we have no right to complain of meagre results. 



REPORT OF THE CHANNING CONFERENCE. 

8ECBETABY — ^EDWIK M. STONE, OF PBOYIDEKCE, R. I. 

During the two years which have passed since the last meeting of 
the National Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches, 
the Channing Conference has pursued the even tenor of its way, do- 
ing, quietly, the work lying within its province. It has, as hereto- 
fore, united with the American Unitarian Association in sustaining 
the Mission to Seamen, at Vineyard Haven, under the care of Rev. 
Daniel W. Stevens, whose labors have been greatly blessed. The 
importance of this Mission becomes every year more manifest. 
Brother Stevens, by his varied methods, reaches thousands who '^go 
down to the sea in ships, that do business in great waters," and is 
exerting an influence in behalf of practical Christianity .which can 
scarcely be overestimated. That his services are appreciated by his 
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large and daily changing charge, is made evident by their frequent 
and hearty acknowledgments. 

The Conference still continues its annual appropriation towards the 
support of a student at the Divinity School, thus helping supply can- 
didates for the ministry. 

Within the bounds of the Conference harmony prevails. Several 
changes have taken place in pastoral relations, and the pulpits of four 
churches are at present vacant. These, it is hoped, will be provided 
for at no distant day. A considerable amount of missionary work 
has been done by settled pastors in places where the word of life has 
been gladly received, and many steadfast believers, cut off by location 
from hearing the expositions of divine truth as presented in New 
Testament simplicity, have been refreshed. Some of the seed sown 
has fallen, it is believed, on good ground, and in due time will bring 
forth fruit for the divine garner. 

Among the interesting events of the present year, is the building 
and dedicating of a neat and convenient chapel at Stone Bridge, 
Tiverton, for the uses of public worship, and a Sunday School. This 
was accomplished through the unwearied, persistent efforts of Mrs. 
Annie M. Bowen, and is an appropriate memorial of the late lament- 
ed Rev. Charles J. Bowen, who, during the vacation season of sever- 
al summers, resided in this place and became greatly endeared to the 
people. It was consecrated to religious and social purposes on the 
10th of June last, by the Norfolk Conference, since when a Sunday 
School has been organized and Sabbath worship statedly maintained. 
It now stands connected with our Conference. 

In addition to the regular meetings of the Conference, a series of 
fellowship meetings has been maintained by the pastors of churches, 
which, laying no burden upon the societies where held, have served 
to strengthen fraternal ties, and to incite Christian activity. The 
topics discussed at these meetings have been of a practical rather than 
of a speculative character, — the aim being to quicken the spiritual 
life, and to deepen the sense of responsibility for the right use of time 
and talents. 

The experience of two years is reviewed with reasonable satisfac- 
tion, and it is felt that as much has been accomplished as circum- 
stances would warrant hoping for. Several points of importance 
press for presentation, but the few minutes allotted for reading this 
report forbids a statement of them. 
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In closing, it becomes a melancholj duty to refer to the death of 
Rev. Celia Burleigh, pastor of the Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, 
Conn., which occurred at Syracuse, N. Y., July 25th, 1875. Mrs. 
Burleigh was earliest known to the public as an advocate of social 
reform. Her culture, refinemeQt of manner, and earnest sincerity as 
a speaker, gave attraction to her addresses. She was always listened 
to with admiration by those in agreement with her, and with courte- 
ous respect by those who were not. Drawn to the Christian ministry 
by an irrepressible desire to do good to the souls of her fellow beings, 
she in 1871 was ordained pastor over the Brooklyn Society. After 
two years of effective labor, failing health compelled her to seek its 
restoration at a water-cure institution in Dans vi He, N. Y. For a 
time hope was ascendant, but too soon blotted out by fatal symptoms. 
Her closing months, though atteuded with severe physical suffering, 
were calm and cheerful. To her, as one has said, ^^God and eternity 
were more than empty sounds. They were words of meaning, words 
of power, words which not only fell upon the ear, but touched and 
stirred the heart. When she thought of going into eternity, it did 
not seem like going from firm ground into unsub^itantial space, uncer- 
tainty, darkness. She felt that this world, which rocks, and wastes, 
and changes under us, is not the immortal home of the immortal 
soul." To her, belief in the eternal future had passed into knowl- 
edge. She was, to use her own words, *Mn accord with God and 
with death, ** and all beyond was glorious. To die was gain ; to be 
with Christ, far better. To a life so fragrant in precious memories, 
this brief but heartfelt tribute is rendered. " The memorial of virtue 
is immortal, because it is known with God and with men. When it 
is present, men take example of it, and when it is gone, they desire 
it. It weareth a crown and trinmpheth forever/' 

Her glory was not of this ahadowj state. 

Glory that with the fleeting aeaiion dien ; 
But when she entered at the sapphire gate, 

What joy was radiant in celestial eyes ! 
How heaven's bright depths with sounding welcr^mes rung, 
And flowers of heaven by sbininjc liands were flung I 
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REPORT OF PLYMOUTH AND BAY CONFERENCE. 

SECRETARY — ^A. O. JENNINGS, OF SO. HIN6HAH, KASS. 

DiiriDg the past two years the Plymouth and Bay Conference have 
met four times at the following places*: Pembroke, Cohasset, North 
Easton, and Scituate. Essays were read by Hon. John D. Long of 
Hingham, on "The Relation of Church Observances to Religious 
Life ;" Rev. Jesse H. Temple, Pembroke, on ''The Coming Crisis in 
Religion ;" Rev. John W. Quinby, of East Bridge water, on "Mira- 
cles," and Rev. W. P. Tilden, of Boston, on "Immanuel." For the 
past two years picnics have taken the place of our summer meetings. 
These have been held at Silver Lake Grove, Plympton, and Downer's 
Landing, Hingham. They have been very largely attetided, and 
were quite as profitable as the regular meetings of the Conference. 
All our Conference gatherings have been well attended, and the in- 
creasing interest shown in them leads us to believe that they are of 
vital importance to our churches. 

There have been but few changes within the limits of the Confer- 
ence since our last report, except that four of our parishes have called 
and settled ministers, and there have been three resignations. There 
are within the Conference now eleven settled pastors. Upon the Year 
Book we have in all seventeen societies, most of which are self-sup- 
porting. But little missionary work has been done, except occasional 
services which have been held at Hanson, Abington, and East Wey- 
mouth. There is but little opportunity within the limits of our Con- 
ference for missionary labor. Our work therefore has been chiefly in 
building up and strengthening old societies, and in this respect I think 
we have every reason to feel encouraged. Never were our old socie- 
ties in a more hopeful condition. If there have not been positive 
revivahy there certainly has been, in some of our churches, such an 
awakening that it almost seems like a revival. I have no doubt it 
will at least do as much permanent good. 

Within the past two years our Conference has raised $1315.18 for 
the American Unitarian Association. We have received $500 in 
support of feeble societies and for missionary purposes. That our 
churches do not do more for the general work of the Association is in 
many cases more apparent than real. Many of our country societies 
are attended largely by summer residents who contribute liberally to 
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the support of the churches they Attend, and doubtless would assist in 
contributions for outside purposes, but collections for this purpose are 
postponed until after the summer months, consequently many of our 
societies are poorly prepared to meet their assessments, or what is 
generally expected of them by the American Uuitarian Association. 
It may be said, however, that these contributions are not lost, and 
possibly they are not, but country churches at least do not receive the 
benefit. I think I but express the feelings of many when I suggest 
that the day for receiving collections be appointed earlier in the sea- 
son, and then if the necessity of united action in this regard could be 
more strongly insisted on, I believe the contributions from our country 
societies at least could be very materially increased. 



CONNECTICUT VALLEY CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN 
AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

8ECBETART — EEY. CHARLES B. FERRY, OF NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

This Conference can boast of no very great triumphs in the field of 
missionary labor since its last report was made to this body two years 
ago. In fact, so far as I know, it has undertaken, as a Conference, 
no special systematic enterprise in that field since I entered within its 
borders, unless Holyoke be considered one. And yet it has fulfilled 
the main original idea and object of Local Conferences, which have 
abundantly justified its existence. It has kept alive and warm the 
feeling of unity and fellowship among our churches, and fostered de- 
votion to^the faith among us, by its discussions of important subjects 
brought up in its meetings. 

Our Conference has developed the fact that there is something very 
vital and strong and forward and upward-looking in the religion which 
Unitarianism promotes in the hearts and minds of its adherents ; and 
that real Unitarians are always ready to let their light shine, where 
any needed work is to be done looking to the general welfare. I do 
not think that our people have yet found out the art and value of 
drilling in denominational or especially propagandist lines. They will 
do it if you insist upon it, but they always make an awkward figure 
at it, and never take kindly to it. So it seems next to impossible to 
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get them even to rightly understand a project, either as to its impor- 
tance or its precise nature, for a systematic and general movement of 
the churches to carry a particular point of missionary strategy. 

But we do have excellent, wonderful, inspiring meetings, usually 
twice a year. One feature of the last meeting, held in Deerfield, was 
a praise meeting, which took the place of the usual opening season of 
prayer and conference. And as a religious exercise, and a fit prepar- 
ation for the business of the convention, it was thought to be a suc- 
cessful experiment. And as congregational singing is becoming more 
and more adopted and enjoyed in our churches, as the best as well as 
least expensive method of worship by praise and song, I will venture 
to ask why it would not be a good thing for the Secretary of the 
Association, or some one whom he might appoint for the purpose, to 
prepare and print a praise service made up of responsive readings 
from the Prophets, interspersed with frequent singing from the Hymn 
and Tune Book, for the benefit of our congregations that would like 
to have evening services for singing and praise. This to be conducted 
of course by a competent leader for the singing as well as for the 
reading part of the exercises. 

We have lost one of our most valuable ministers within the past 
two years, having set him on a hill in Chicago, where we are glad to 
know he is a burning and a shining light, and have received two from 
other parts. One we have received from the eastern part of the 
State, and planted in Holyoke, to carry on the good work there, and 
one has come to us from the West, and been set on a hill in North- 
field, where we are sure he will not be hid. Another of our minis- 
ters, our Bishop, as we are accustomed to call him, the politicians 
will not let alone, for the reason, I suspect, that he will not let them 
alone, — and just at this time they are threatening to sen(^ him to 
Congress, poor man I 

We have built two beautiful churches, within the limits of the 
Conference, since last we met, — one, a gem of architecture, thorough- 
ness, and convenience, in Brattleboro', where it shelters and central- 
izes our increasingly flourishing society there ; the other, a chapel only, 
they call it, but a neat, beautiful, and exceedingly well arranged little 
structure, the religious home of as devoted and plucky a band of 
Christian workers, under their present faithful leader, as can be found 
anywhere. 

The society in Holyoke, just alluded to, is no longer a missionary 
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enterprise, — at least it can hardly so be called. No longer an experi- 
ment, it has already taken a strong position among our most active 
and vigorous churches, and bids fair to grow to one of the foremost 
places in that young and growing, city. 

Our churches are all hopeful, and generally prosperous, — each do- 
ing its own chosen works,— or rather the works which choose and 
elect it, — in its own best way. 

Montague is at present pastorless, and looking for its man who will 
break the ^^ bread of life'' to it, without being under the awkward 
necessity of asking too many anxious questions about the *' bread 
which perisheth." It seems to me it is a pity that small parishes 
should be abandoned so often, in favor of larger places. A pity that 
they should so easily abandon themselves, as in so many instances they 
seem all too ready to do. The plan of circuit preaching, — a plan I 
had the honor of presenting to this body some years ago,— ought to 
aflTord more relief to small and struggling contiguous parishes than it 
has as yet done. I feel that it has not been sufficiently and system- 
atically tried. The great difficulty in the way of its adoption by fee- 
ble churches, seems to be the reluctance of almost any parish, how- 
ever poor and small, to share a good minister with a neighboring one, 
giving him an abundant support, and being sure thereby of an abun- 
dant and able ministry. There are, of course, in all these smallest 
parishes, first-class Unitarian families ; and first-class Unitarian peo- 
ple don't like to come down to living with only half a minister. They 
want a whole one, if they have any, and if they can't have that they 
prefer to go without. Unitarianism in America doesn't seem to know 
how to adapt itself to circumstances, — to '^cut its coat according to 
its cloth." It wants always to be at the front, in external appear- 
ances, never in the rear. 

There are several places within the limits of our Conference where 
the system of circuit preaching might be applied, with excellent re- 
sults, and be self-supporting at the same time, if only those places 
could be made to believe it. And the reason why they are not thus 
rejoicing in the possession of entirely acceptable gospel privileges, 
seems to be not so much from the lack of men to enter these fields, 
as firom a lack of faith in those common-sense methods which are al- 
ways God's methods, and always waiting in such cases to be energet- 
ically tried. And I wish our bishop would cut himself loose from his 
present entangling alliances, and become a bishop indeed, and give 
himself to this very work. 
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THE NORTH MIDDLESEX CONGREGATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES. 

SECRETARY — REY. OEO. S. SHAW, OF ASHBY, MASS. 

This Conference consists of fourteen societies, part in New Hamp- 
shire, and part in Massachusetts, being verj much scattered. It has 
nothing very remarkable to report for the last two years. It has sim- 
ply kept on its even course of holding two meetings a year, of the na- 
ture of mass meetings. 

We think this Conference has been very beneficial, and is increasing- 
ly so, to. our societies, both socially and religiously ; furnishing, as it 
does, opportunities for the' people to meet each other, as well as to 
discuss in the freest manner some of the great questions of the day. 

No effort has been made for several years to have the societies send 
accredited delegates to the meetings, but, instead, a free invitation is 
given to each society and all its members, and it is not uncommon for 
a delegation of thirty or forty persons to attend from a single society, 
or for two or three hundred people to be present. 

An effort was made within a year to make this Conference a ^^ bas- 
ket Conference," but af\er two trials this plan failed, there being such 
a decided repugnance to the method that it was discontinued by a 
very decided vote, the smaller societies, for whose benefit the move- 
ment was inaugurated, being as much opposed as any. There are 
some, however, who still think, that, by adopting some such method, 
the Conference might become much more thoroughly a missionary 
body, and might hold meetings in places where there now are no 
Liberal societies, and only a few Liberal people, and Where, by hold- 
ing fiieetings, much good might be done. 

It is some time since any attempt has been made in our meetings 
to answer the metaphysical and theological questions which once 
formed the principal topics in conference meetings ; but, instead, we 
find the disposition to consider the questions in which the every day 
actions, duties, and relations of Christians and churches are involved. 

Nor do we hear much of the complaining and criticism which at 
one time was almost chronic in the Unitarian denomination. 

Since the last report to the National Conference, two years ago, we 
have discussed the following subjects : ^^ The Mission of Liberal 
Christianity," ^^Do we, as a Denomination, need a Revival of Relig- 
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ioD, if so, what kiad? and how shall we bring it about?" '^Is the 
tendency of Modem Scientific Thought towards Infidelity in Relig- 
ion ?" '' The Neglect of Public Worship." 

The discussions are always open and free, an invitation to participate 
being always extended to all present, without regard to denomination 
or sex. In this way we think a much larger interest is awakened. 

At the last report there were two societies without ministers ; since 
then there have been six resignations of ministers in the Conference, 
and two societies are now without pastors. We also have two socie- 
ties in which there has been no change of pastors for over forty years. 

Most of our societies are small, and have about all they can well 
do to sustain themselves, and therefore we do not raise much money 
for missionary purposes ; but for several years we have been the ban- 
ner Conference, in that we came nearest of any to raising our full 
proportion each year. 

It is by holding meetings for discussion, from time to time, and 
the raising of small sums of money, which we usually expend through 
the American Unitarian Association, that we do such missionary and 
Conference work as comes to our hand. 



SOUTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE. 

8ECRETABT-— GEO. W. CUTTER, OF ARLINGTON, HASS. 

This Conference numbers at present thirty-five societies, twenty- 
three of which have settled ministers. Since the last meeting of the 
National Conference, it has held seven regular sessions, which have 
been attended by an average of eighteen pastors and one hundred and 
twenty lay delegates, besides a large and increasing number of unac- 
credited persons from our various societies. This large attendance 
may be explained in part by the close proximity of our parishes, but 
still better by the deep and growing interest manifest at our meetings. 
We are usually invited in advance to a place of meeting, and the cor- 
dial hospitality with which we are always welcomed, attests the high 
estimation in which we are held by the individual churches. The so- 
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cieties are benefitted by our coining, and we are helped by going. 
The first hour of our meeting is usually given to devotional exercises • 
A carefully prepared essay is then read upon some topic selected by 
the executive. A general discussion then follows, in which the fullest 
and freest expression of opinion is invited and enjoyed. With few 
exceptions, the aim of our speakers has been to emphasize the practi- 
cal and spiritual side of each question. 

A statement of the following subjects, which have been considered, 
may serve to show the tone and tendency of our meetings : — 

1. ^^Is there any need and legitimate place in the Unitarian admin- 
istration of religion for special activities for deepening and quick- 
ening the religious life ? " 

2. "The Unity and Variety of Christian Experience." 

3. " How shall we make our administration of religion more at- 
tractive without sacrificing Christian simplicity to extravagance and 
sensationalism ? " 

4. '*The importance of the Sunday School in inspiring young 
people with a love for the Church." 

At this Conference the following resolution was unanimously pass- 
ed: "That we recognize the importance of the work done by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, and pledge ourselves to help and 
strengthen it by word and deed." 

6. ^^ Family worship and home religious culture." 

6. "The importance of a true revival in religion." 

7. "The religious aspect of material things." 

At our sixth meeting it was resolved, "That the South Middlesex 
Conference hold Union Circuit Meetings within its limits, at which 
ministers of the same vicinity shall engage in united labor for the 
revival of religious interest in our churches." In ficcordance with 
this resolve, ministers in the same neighborhoods have arranged Cir- 
cuit Meetings, visiting each other's churches on Sunday evenings, and 
holding special services for praise and prayer. Although the move- 
ment was not general, enough was accomplished to show what might 
be done by Unitarians in a spirit of true revival without incurring 
those errors and follies which too often attend such efforts. In several 
places large audiences gathered at these meetings, and unusual interest 
was manifested ; and the desire was expressed that during the coming 
winter something more definite and systematic might be attempted in 
the same direction. 
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We have no special changes to report in the religious condition of 
our societies. Most of them continue steadfast and faithful in their 
appointed work and worship. The church at Maiden, two years ago 
in its infancy, has grown and strengthened. Rev. D. M. Wilson de- 
votes his entire time and energy to building it up, and its friends are 
confident that, with some assistance from the American Unitarian 
Association, it can be made a permanent, self-supporting society. 

The young church at Melrose is about to settle Rev. N. Seaver, 
Jr. , as its pastor. The society in Chelsea is experiencing some of 
the evil, but natural, consequences of losing a faithful and devoted 
minister. His place is still vacant. The Harvard Church in Charles- 
town, having been three years without a pastor, shows a remarkable 
degree of vitality, and, with the aid of Mr. Dillingham of the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School, is sanguine of future prosperity. In a popu- 
lation of thirty thousand souls, this time-honored church should not 
be allowed to decline. The society in East Cambridge has suffered 
even more than that of Charlestown by death and removal. The 
church has been convened into a hall, is quite free from debt, enjoys 
the benefit of a fund, and maintains regular services, although without 
a settled, minister. Its Sunday School, however, is unfortunately 
dissolved. Since the death of our revered brother, E. H. Sears, the 
pulpit in Weston has been supplied by Rev. Chandler Robbins. Rev. 
F. B. Hombrooke, of East Hampton, Conn., accepting a call from 
this society, has begun to labor there. 

The missionary field of this Conference is quite limited, and but 
little missionary work has been undertaken. The American Unitarian 
Association is the recognized channel of our contributions, which are 
sent by the individual churches. Besides this, most of our societies 
help to support the many charitable and reform enterprises of Boston. 

On the whole, we believe that this Conference is a valuable agency 
for good. It has cultivated a spirit of social and religious sympathy 
among the churches ; it has developed a denominational consciousness ; 
it has enriched the moral elements in the home, the church, and the 
Sunday school ; it has caused the pulpit and pew to recognize more 
clearly the duties and claims which belong to each ; and we all have 
been stimulated in good works, and in the progressive tendencies of 
liberal thought. 
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SUFFOLK CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 

CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

SECHETART — GE0B6E L. GHAlfET, BOSTON, MASS. 

Since the last meeting of the National Conference, the Suffolk 
Conference has planned and conducted two courses of Sunday evening 
services in Boston. The first course was given in the Music Hall, in the 
winter of 1874-5. It was largely attended by people, seldom, if ever, 
seen in any of our churches. The committee believe that the object of 
the Conference in bringing the truths and the preachers of our branch 
of the church to ears unaccustomed to them, was entirely realized. 

Mr. John Kneeland, at that time Secretary of the Sunday School 
Society, was the chairman of the committee having these services in 
charge, and much of their success is due to his energy and enthusi- 
asm. Nor can we justly omit our tribute of gratitude to Mr. Eben. 
R. Frost, who found in these services in the Music Hall a congenial 
opportunity to contribute those invaluable gifts of steady devotion* 
conscientious care, modest enterprise, and manly Christian zeal, for 
which he was already so well known in that hall and among our 
churches. Alas, that our praise can only be his memorial. In his 
sudden death, not only our Conference, but the cause for which it 
stands, has lost a faithful servant. 

In conducting these costly services in the Music Hall, the Confer- 
ence had the opportune assistance of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation. A bequest lefl to the Association by one of our former 
constituents, for such purposes as this, was freely shared with us, and 
we would instance this act of the Association as a favorable example 
of the ease and profit with which our Conferences may co-operate with 
our missionary organization. 

The second course of Sunday evening lectures was given last winter 
in the Arlington street church. The subjects chosen by the preachers 
were purposely taken from the deeper experiences of Personal Relig- 
ion. These services were not so well attended as those of the previous 
winter in the hall, nor was so large a proportion of the audience com- 
posed of people unfamiliar with our preachers, our churches, and 
their work. 
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REPORT OF THE NORFOLK CONFERENCE. 

SECRETARY — ^BEY. F. C. WILLIAMS, OF HTDE PARK, MASS. 

The Norfolk Conference reports no change in its statistics since the 
last meeting of the National Conference ; but it reports its twenty-one 
churches in at least their usual health, and some in an improved con- 
dition. It reports a strong continued interest among the churches in 
the glorious objects of Liberal Christianitj, and a hearty confidence 
in the established agencies which time has proved efficient. 

For general work the American Unitarian Association is our chief 
and trusted means of action ; we report our confidence and sympathy 
in it as now organized and conducted. 

The Sunday School Society, with its present Secretary and new 
editor of the Day Spring, is our valued agent and helper of wise and 
increasing activity. 

The Children's Mission to the children of the destitute is also an 
honored and beloved charity. Likewise the Flower Mission to the 
hospitals is generally contributed to. 

Our churches have been much interested in the chapel at Tiverton, 
R. L, built by the efforts of Mrs. C. J. Bo wen. They contributed 
freely to its erection, and its dedicatory services were conducted by the 
officers and pastors of the Norfolk Conference. Though out of our 
territorial limits, this work at Tiverton has been of interest to us, 
especially because Mrs. Bowen was formerly one of our members, 
and will always be a dear daughter of our Conference. 

Within our parishes our regular Sunday services of worship and 
preaching, the pastoral work of our ministers, our Sunday schools, 
our Young People's Unions, and Social Parish Clubs, are doing a 
steady and beneficent work. 

Our Local Conference meetings have maintained their character as 
attractive and useful in drawing our separated and individual parishes 
into closer fellowship ; and our churches will be well represented in the 
National Conference of this year. 

Of our ministry, Nathaniel Hall has passed on from our earthly 
company, leaving his memory a precious inspiration to all his breth- 
ren, and especially to the churches of our neighborhood. Rev. Mr. 
Wells of Quincy has removed to the West, after a successful ministry 
of fifteen years. 
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The charch at Dedham has settled Rev. S. C. Beach as its pastor, 
in place of Rev. 6. M. Folsom, now one of the Supervisors of the 
Public Schools of the city of Boston. 

The church at Jamaica Plain, Rev. Dr. Thompson, pastor, has 
settled Rev. Charles F. Dole as colleague.- He is a recent graduate 
of the Theological School at Andover, and he was called from the 
Plymouth Church, Trinitarian Congregationalist, at Portland, Maine. 
His prospect of a successful ministry at Jamaica Plain is full of prom- 
ise. He is one of several ministers who have passed directly from a 
church and pulpit in full fellowship with the orthodox body to one 
distinctively Unitarian. We have heard no reproach or criticism on. 
fluch an event from any quarter. 

The esteem already won by Bro. Dole among our ministers and in 
his own parish, since coining to Jamaica Plain, leads us to fervently 
hope that the Andover Seminary and the Orthodox, Baptist, or Meth- 
odist ministry, may furnish us more like him, to fill and build up our 
vacant places. We shall welcome them gladly among us. 

The First Church in Roxbury has ordained Rev. John G. Brooks 
as colleague-pastor with Dr. Putnam ; and the First Church in Milton 
has engaged Rev. Frederick Frothingham colleague-pastor with Dr. 
Morison. 

Without exception, our churches are prospering ; may the National 
Conference increase our faith and zeal, open to us new opportunities, 
and stimulate us to greater fidelity. 

Brethren, the churches of our Conference salute you. May the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ abound among you all. 



THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. ' 

8EGBETABT — BEY. JETXKIS L. JONES, OF JANESTILLB, WIS. 

Member9 of the Unitarian National Conference: — ^But few moments 
are given me to report for that tract of country extending from'Buifa- 
lo to San Francisco, and from the northern boundary of our century- 
old Union as far South as we have a mind to go. 
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Tbifi tract indades one theological school, two colleges, four local 
conferences in vigorous health, one Sunday school society, and one 
ministers' club. These represent about seventy-five organized socie- 
ties, who have at least invested capital in the Bank of Hope, and can 
make a creditable exhibit in the invoices of their possibilities. This 
field includes about as many who may be counted ministers, forty-two 
of whom are regularly settled. Of these some eight have received 
external aid within the last year. We have forty-one church build- 
ings, ten of which during the last'year have been without settled sup- 
ply ; only three, so far as I know, but what stand for active hopes. 
One of these three, Hinsdale, Illinois, the Unitarian Association has 
ordered sold ; another, (at Sheboygan, Wisconsin,) is used as a read- 
ing room by the Congregationalist Society. In this case it is a ques- 
tion as to whether the Congregationalists have captured the Unitari- 
ans, or the Unitarians have captured the Congregationalists, each 
claiming to have absorbed the other. The church building at Ripon, 
Wis., has been of but little use for several years. 

Seventeen or eighteen of our societies, some of them among the 
most active, have been living in halls or rented houses. 

Two new churches have been dedicated during the past year. 
Meadville will soon dedicate a new building to the Sunday school and 
social interests. 

Alton, HI., and Baraboo', Wis., are taking advantage of vacant 
pulpits, and are making important improvements in their church 
buildings. 

DETAILS. 

To speak in detail for the respective activities, the Meadville 
Theological School would deservedly come first, for it is quietly doing 
the most important work in the West. Ten students and four more 
expected at the opening of the year stand for future usefulness that 
none can measure. This institution, with her faithful professors liv- 
ing on short rations, continues to need our support and friendship on 
the same principle that a healthy child asks for more food. 

The Western Unitarian Conference grows in strength at each annu- 
al meeting, and since June 1st, 1875, has maintained a missionary 
secretary, who has given one-fourth of his time in the field. 

The Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and other Independent So- 
cieties, The Ohio Valley Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches, The Michigan Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
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Churches, and the niinois Fratemitj of Liberal Religious Societies, 
hold hearty meetiDgs, well attended. The last two, organized within 
a year, have held two sessions each. The Chicago^ and The Lake 
Erie Conferences have lain very still for two years. The former gave 
up its life for the larger and better organization of the State of Illi- 
nois. The latter is probably not dead, but is in a state of suspended 
animation, and is liable to breathe and move any time. In all, we 
have had fourteen Conferences, each lasting two days or more, with- 
in the last fifleen months, during the time I have to report. 

The W. U. S. S. Society y organized three years ago, has materially 
aided in the publishing of Sunday School Lessons, which have been 
and are used in many of our schools. East and West. It has given us 
the Sunny Side, which carries our gospel in songs that children delight 
in. It is now bringing out a Service Book for Sunday Schools, has 
never been in debt, has money in the treasury. 

The Western Ministers' Club is an attempt on the part of the West- 
ern ministers to indulge in a bit of Eastern luxury, but as yet its 
members are somewhat scattered. 

UISSIOKABT WORK. 

In addition to the missionary work done by the Secretary of the 
Western Conference, I cannot adequately report the most efficient 
work done by Prof. Brigham, of Ann Arbor ; Revs. J. L. Douthit 
and John Ellis in Southern Illinois, with which most of you are some- 
what acquainted ; the heroic efforts of Rev. W. E. Copeland in Ne- 
braska ; his work not so familiar to many of you, has made a marked 
and I think a lasting impression upon that young State. He has gone 
i)p and down the length and breadth of it, agitating the minds of the 
people on the great questions of religion. He has organized incipient 
societies, which he, with the aid of his very efficient co-laborer, Prof. 
Church, of the Nebraska Union, manages to keep alive. But among 
other discouragements, his field is this year again largely '' grasshop- 
pered," and I fear, unless external aid can be sent him, he will be 
obliged to fall back. Revs. Bailey of Indianapolis, Ind., Effinger of 
St. Paul, Minn., Eitteridge of Fort Wayne, Ind., and several others, 
have held the citadel of Free Thought against great odds, and deserve 
your thanks and support. 

Added to the living voice, the work done through the West by 
means of the press has not been inconsiderable. In addition to that 
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^'eminentlj religious sheet, The Chicago Times," which each Monday 
has carried the best word spoken for Radical Thought and Liberal 
Religion in the city of Chicago all over the West, "The Liberal 
Worker," during its short life of not quite two years, generated a 
larger amount of home-made courage and enthusiasm among our lay- 
men and ministers than an/ other one thing I know of, and has proved 
the permanent value of a loc^l organ. Circular letters and tracts 
have been liberally distributed in connection with each of our Confer- 
ences. 

SUPPLIANTS. 

I come to you burdened with needs and expectations from many 
parts. There are plenty of men and places in the West that feel 
weak and need help, among which I would name of prime importance, 
Lincoln, Neb. ; Denver, Col. ; Indianapolis, Ind. ; St. Paul, Minn. ; 
and Cleveland, Ohio. These stand for metropolitan, and in most 
cases capital centres, in their respective States. Good work has been 
and is being done, and such help as is imperatively needed ought to be 
forthcoming from such a body as this. Next, I would name the brave 
picket-post at North Platte, — that place where, when no man was 
ready to stand at the post, a woman has always kept a vigilant look- 
out. Evans ville and Fort Wayne, Ind., are large towns of good 
possibilities. 

THE KIND OF HELP. 

The cry for help is now as always vocalized in the terms of the 
currency of the U. S. ; but we still more need talent, courage, conse- 
cration and sympathy. The West would like, and perhaps it needs, 
a gifl of $10,000 worth of brick walls this year, but it needs much 
more $10,000 worth of spiritual genius, if it could only be bought in 
that way. Could the East only send us more frequent flashes of tal- 
eot, and now and then a grand stroke of noble power, we would ask 
less often for money. The secret of very much of the difficulty of 
Western work is that we must undertake metropolitan work with 
rural talent, because we can only afford to pay village prices. 

HOPEFULNESS. 

But on the whole, notwithstanding hard times and much indebt- 
edness, the western horizon is aglow with prophetic colors. The 
Unitarian atmosphere of the West is as free as our prairies, and 
every child of God may breathe to the bottom of* his lungs without 
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rebuke or neglect. I believe also that the spiritual soil of the West 
will yet prove itself to be Us deep and as rich as that of our acres ; 
but, like our acres, the ploughing, fencing, seeding, and tilling, are as 
yet largely undone. Until then, the threshing must necessarily seem 
meagre. 

We need above all, husbandmen for the spiritual acres of the West ; 
but they must come as all pioneers come, prepared to select their own 
grounds, build their own houses, and dig their own wells, from which 
they must draw the water to quench the thirst, not only of themselves, 
but that of the parched multitudes. 



ESSEX CONFERENCE OF LIBERAL CHRISTIAN 

CHURCHES. 

SECRETART, RBY. S. B. STEWART, LTNK, MASS. 

The Essex Conference has little to report, except the general pros- 
perity of the societies which it comprises. 

The First Church in Salem, and the First Society ife Newburyport, 
have been for some time past without pastors, Rev. Mr. Hewes hav- 
ing been called to Fitchburg, and Rev. Mr. May to Philadelphia ; 
but, with these exceptions, the pastoral relations of the societies have 
remained for several years quite undisturbed. 

Liberal Christianity has a long lease of life in our old New Eng- 
land towns, holding its own from year to year, and presenting no 
marked evidences of numerical increase or decrease. If ever there 
is decrease, it is virtually a re-shaping of the forms of religious opin- 
ion after the higher models which it has always tended to create ; and 
its growth is to be especially observed in the unburdening of ortho- 
doxy of its ancient incumbrances, and in the release of rising genera- 
tions into a larger liberty. 

The Conference has, as usual, busied itself mostly with meetings, 
which we believe have not failed to be of profit and wide-spread in- 
terest. The Secretary has been frequently asked what is the diet of the 
Conference, that it «eems to be so robust and healthy. And the best 
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replj we can make, is, that we heartily believe in open air exercise. 
Of clese quarters we. are somewhat traditionally suspicious. Years 
ago the Conference began by opening the doors to let in the fresh air 
of criticism and independent thought, and has never seen the time 
when it regretted having done so. We feel very confident that it has 

, invigorated our blood, — that it has toned us up, intellectually and re- 

ligiously. 

Of meetings we hold but two in a year, with short sessions, — 
never exceeding a single day ; the work being definitely laid out so 
there shall be no wtiste of time. Two essays are given, one by a mem- 
ber of our own Conference, and the other usually by some one invited 
from abroad, and frequently from outside the circle of denominational 
fellowship, in whose word and presence the Conference will have rea- 
son to feel more than usual interest. These essays, together with in- 
cidental matters, always furnish ample material for discussions, which 
are most profitable when the subject is carefully and thoughtfully pre- 
sented. 

, The subjects of the essdys read before the Conference during the 

past two years, are as follows : ^' Is Character a sufiicient ground or 
test of Christian Fellowship?" ''The Communion Service, — what 
shall be done with it?" *' Religion at all Events ;" "Crime and Lib- 
eral Christianity ;" "How can our Children be £)ducated Religiously ?'* 
"The Mysteiff in a Man;" "Our Religious Resources;" "The 
Ideal of Liberal Christianity." 

As a suggestion to those who are at a loss to make a Conference 
meeting interesting, we would simply stata our experience, that there 
will be no dullness when the best ability is enlisted for at least one of 
the essays presented. People do not care to incur the loss of time 
and the expense of attending a meeting two or three times a year, 
upon purely social considerations. They expect to be repaid in some 

^ substantial thinking, and the discussion of the world-old questions, 

af^r new methods and from new points of view. 

If the awakening of the religious life of the churches is one of the 
objects sought, the best way of accomplishing it is to stir the minds 
of the people with a little strong and wholesome thinking, however 
radical and however unfamiliar the tone of it may be. 
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REPORT OF THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY 

SCHOOL SOCIETY. 



SEGRETABT — REV. GEORGE F. PIPER, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 

The conditioQ of this Society has uot been essentially changed since 
the last meeting of the National Conference. It is dark or bright, as 
we look at it from one point of view or another. Looking at it from 
one side, it may be said that a great majority of Unitarians take 
little or no interest in its affairs, that hardly any of its business yields 
a profit, while most of it is carried on at considerable loss. That 
there is a discouraging variety of opinions, tastes, and capacities, 
among those whom it is designed to Serve ; that its opportunities for 
missionary work are nearly all lost because it is too poor to improve 
them ; that far too much of the Secretary's time and strength have to 
be expended in raising money, and that, after all the begging, scold- 
ing and fretting, the appeals to ministers and laymen, to individuals, 
churches, and Sunday schools, to benevolence, reason, conscience and 
pride, the society has not received in donations in a single year more 
than two-thirds the amount asked for and needed. A sad picture 
might be presented of the neglect, distrust, and criticism, from which 
it has suffered. If a list of the contributions to it during the last two 
years were to be presented in tabular form, so that it could be seen at 
a glance how many churches have contributed nothing during that 
time, how many with discouraging irregularity, how few constantly, 
and how very few generously, it would have a melancholy interest, 
and might lead some to ask whether here is not a deserving object 
which has received too little of their attention. 

Looking now on the other side, we see that the condition of the 
society is not so pitiable or discouraging. Its publications go into 
every Sunday school in the denomination, and influence to some extent 
twenty-five thousand children. They are helping to shape the faith 
and life of future Unitarians. By the publication of manuals and 
cards demanded by our schools, by answering inquiries from all parts 
of the country, and by supplying what otherwise would be sought for 
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in vain, the society does an indispensable work. The ''Teachers' 
Guide" and '^Sunday School Lessons" are used in three-fiilhs of our 
schools, and encourage a system of instruction much superior to the 
old hap-hazard way. The "Day spring" has a circulation larger 
than that of both our denominational weeklies combined. It goes not 
only into homes where other reading is abundant and good influences 
prevail, but into those less favored. It is welcomed in the woods of 
Maine, in the negro huts of the South, in the soldiers' camps of the 
West, and in institutions of charity and reform all over the land. One 
seventh of the edition printed is sent gratuitously to those unable to 
pay for it, and there is no doubt that ten thousand copies, instead of 
two thousand, might be wisely circulated in this way did the state of 
our treasury permit it. When we remember how extensive and im- 
portant is our work, how many minds and hearts our publications 
reach at the most susceptible- period of life, and how favorably the 
drcnlation of these compares with that of other Unitarian publica- 
tioQS, we have reason to thank God and take courage. 

An encouraging view is afforded when we compare the present con- 
dition of the society with the past. The ''Dayspring" has more 
than double the circulation, and more than double .the paying sub- 
scribers that it had a few years ago. The ''Guide" and the "Les- 
sons" were never better received nor more widely used than now. 
The donations to the society last year amounted to a larger sum than 
in any year save one since its organization. Until the year 1867 they 
were very small in number and amount, probably never realizing 
tlOOO in a single year. In that year, by the exertions of a newly 
appointed Secretary, who devoted all his time to the society, the 
amount was raised to $3982. In 1868 it was $3162 ; in 1869, $3015 ; 
in 1870, $2115 ; in 1871, $2491 ; in 1872, $1897 ; in 1873, $2420 ; 
in 1874, $2568 ; in 1875, $3224. The average amount per annum 
since 1867 has been $2764. The amount received last year was 
nearly $500 above the average, and for eleven months of this year 
falls less than $150 below it. The amount received last year was 
hardly twenty per cent, less than the largest ever received, — that in 
1867, — while it was more than fifteen per cent, above the average of 
the nine most flourishing years of the society. We are confident that 
not many societies have, during these two years of financial depres- 
sion, received so large an amount in donations compared with previous 
years. 
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If the societj bad greater pecuniary means, it could much enlarge 
its work, and carry it on to much better advantage. It could make 
the ^^Dajspring" more attractive and circulate it more widely. It 
could make the ^^ Guide" and the ''Lessons" better adapted to those 
for whom they are prepared. It could give books to needy schools 
that apply for help in that way. It could purchase books in larger 
quantities and on better terms. Its work could be widened in every 
direction, if it had the money. The reason that it does so little is 
that it has so little to do with. There is hardly a week in the fidy-two 
in which opportunities are not offered it to do good' which it cannot 
improve. 
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REPORT OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN 

ASSOCIATION. 

SECRETABT, REV. BUSH B. SHIPPEN, BOSTON, MASS. 

The American Uaitarian Association aims and endeavors to 
represent and serve the Unitarian churches and people in their mis- 
sionarj work. The central office is in itself a missionary agencj of 
varied activity and influence. The Secretary especially deems him- 
self a missionary, preaching every Sunday ; not infrequently during 
the week visiting churches and conferences, hy personal interview 
and by correspondence, an agent whose time and strength are as en- 
tirely appropriated as they could be in the service of a parish.. The 
fall Board meets once a month, the sub-committees holding additional 
monthly meetings, for minute consideration of all plans and proposals, 
all appeals for help, and opportunities of usefulness or expenditure of 
money. We seek to place ourselves in close communication with the 
churches, to learn their needs and wishes. To the public meetings of 
the Association and of the National and Local Conferences, as well 
as to the friendly counsel of our constituents at all times, we look for 
guidance, and also for that confidence and co-operation which can 
alone give efficiency to our work. 

Oar missionary work runs in three lines: 1. The printed page. ' 2. 
The living voice. 8. Special enterprises. 

I. When the churches of Ephesus and Philippi disappeared, or 
the whole church grew corrupt, the tracts by Evangelists and Apostles 
continued a living fountain of purifying influence. They survive the 
centuries and are doing good work still. As modern facilities multi- 
ply the power of the press, we recognize it as a prime instrumentality 
in the diflusion of our faith. If all the Unitarian churches should 
die, their noble literature, second to none in fineness of spiritual quality 
or fulness of thought, would lead Christendom to broader liberality 
and larger faith. We can render our country and time no better 
service than by its generous diflusion. With our choicest. word, let 
as strew the land as do political parties with campaign documents. If 
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any one fears waste, from the familiar parable let us learn the lesson 
of all wise experience : if any seed fall among thorns or on stony 
gromid, it is but a reason for planting more. 

We have but begun this work. To public libraries and reading 
rooms we send upon request a package of thirty-five volumes, and to 
ministers of Trinitarian churches in New England a package of ten 
volumes. To all ministers and theological students in America we 
offer the volume of Channing's complete works. These we send only 
in response to direct personal request. Yet,- for lack of funds to meet 
the possible demand, we never have ventured to advertise our offer. 
It finds its way blindly. Almost every request for the books is ex- 
pressed in a tone of doubt lest the writer is mistaken in presuming 
upon such a generosity. One man in the city of Philadelphia has 
offered to supply the volume of ^^Swedenborg's Christian Religion" 
as a gift to all ministers who ask for it. Shall not our whole denom- 
ination do as much ? The late Joshua Brookes of New York estab- 
lished at Meadville a fund of $20,000, the income of which every 
year sends liberal religious books to ministers of the West. It is in- 
sufficient for the demand. This good work might be largely multi- 
plied. 

The Hymn and Tune Book, issued eight years since, of which 
nearly forty thousand copies have been sold, has rendered valuable 
service. With the advantage of experience and criticism, and in- 
creased resources of hymns and music furnished by similar recent 
publications, it is proposed to revise and improve it, and issue anew 
the coming winter. 

Under the increasing light of advancing knowledge, there is need 
for fresh help in the study of the Bible, for instruction of the young, 
and for use of Sunday schools. The living issues of the day call for 
fresh presentation of our last, best word, both in new tracts for general 
circulation and in a vigorous and efficient Theological Review. Loud 
praises of the old Christian Examiner greet us. Its full value seems 
never to have been known till it was dead. It was permitted to 
starve ; and now many would subscribe for a monument to its memo- 
ry. In direct lineage, and with a wonderful family likeness, we have 
to-day the Unitarian Review. It only needs a helping hand to build 
it up into larger influence and make it the acceptable exponent of our 
best thought and an efficient minister in its diffusion. 
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The department of publication calls loudly for funds. It is with a 
moderate estimate of the need, that we ask for at least $10,000 for 
this purpose. 

II. Aid for feeble churches is needed at the East and the West. 
L Our whole land is missionary ground for which we need more money 
r and men. 

We cannot accept the disparaging comments sometimes made on the 
insignificance of small churches in New England. They are fountains 
that feed the great streams, — sources of an influence that fertilizes 
the continent. The strongest city church in our denomination could 
not afford to lose the life recruited to its ranks from country villages 
in New England. 

In New England, as in the West also, there are places of growing 
importance where we may plant churches that promise to become 
strong and self-sustaining. Such aid is needed to-day in St. John, 
N. B., in Holyoke and Maiden, Mass., in Vineland, N. J., Wilnung- 
. ton, Del., in Indianapolis and Evansville, St. Paul, Omaha, Lincoln 

r and Denver. In Cleveland, also, our cause is not dead, though one 

church is at present closed ; and one church in New Orleans, heavily 
burdened with debt, also calls for a helping hand. In addition to all 
this, and besides what the Western Conference is doing, our cause in 
the West could be well served by a Western Secretary, who might 
visit many fields, not with the expectation of immediately and prema- 
turely starting more feeble churches, but himself a travelling mission- 
ary, widely publishing our faith. 

III. Many special forms of helpfulness invite our assistance. The 
Theological Schools at Cambridge and Meadville annually ask for aid 
in sustaining students preparing for the ministry, which in your name 
we have given year by year, entrusting to the Professors the respon- 

u sibility of its wise expenditure. 

• For several years we have voted four hundred dollars annually to 

Wilberforce University for colored students at Xenia, Ohio, in charge 
of Bishop Payne, in order to obtain lectures by Professors at Antioch 
College in the vicinity. While this gift is gratefully received, our 
duty to the colored people demands appropriations far more liberal. 

In India, for more than twenty years, our cause has been repre- 
sented by our devoted brother Dall, who in recent years has been ef- 
ficiently aided by Miss Chamberlain. Among the many missionaries 
who go thither, saying : Your religions are but products of supersti- 
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tioQ'and priestcraft, — away with your false gods! is it not well that 
one at least should, in the brotherly spirit of Paul at Mars Hill, ex- 
press the fellowship of all devout aspiration, saying : The same God 
whom ye worship we would more fully declare unto you. 

With the confidence and love of the churches in Maine, our venera- 
ble brother, Dr. Wheeler, devotedly labored as our niissionary in that 
State, to the close of his life. Having passed on to the renewed ser- 
vice of inmiortality, his faithful example is held in grateful remem- 
brance. 

Approved and partly sustained by the Channing Conference, Rev. 
D. W. Stevens, at the Sailors' Mission in Vineyard Haven, faithfully 
casts bread on the waters that shall surely return ere many days. 

In the Indian agencies of the West, Episcopalians, Friends, and 
others, are nobly supplementing, by schools and missions of humane 
and Christian service, the work of the United States government. In 
the two agencies under our charge, let us not neglect to do our full 
part. 

In Washin^n Territory, for nearly two years. Rev. D. N. Utter 
has been serving our cause by the side of our young apostle Eliot on 
the Pacific Coast. In the name of the denomination we would sustain 
and carry forward this good work. 

At Shelbyville, Illinois, a new church edifice has been built, dedi- 
cated, and nearly paid for within a year, and we would renew the 
pledge made at this Conference two years since, that the Unitarian 
people will sustain our brother Douthit in his excellent work. 

At Ithaca, N. Y., and Ann Arbor, Mich., by their large influence 
among the University students. Dr. Stebbins and Rev. C. H. Brigham 
suggest an unlimited good to be accomplished by similar service in the 
several State University towns of Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Missouri. 

To continue the varied work thus hinted, a contribution is required 
fully as large as any of recent years ; and by as much as you will 
increase it, will we your servants enlarge and push our missionary 
enterprise in all its forms. 

What we thus call our general work is in nowise vague, but very 
specific, though with many details. It is for you to choose whether 
you will meet them all with one generous gift, or whether you will 
permit them to call upon you singly throughout the year with many 
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appeals, in which oftentimes the boldest and least deserving appear 
at the front. 

The enterprises thus far named call for steady giving at the best 
mark of recent years. To drop them all and begin something new, 
may be more captivating to an eccentric fancy and ill-balanced judg- 
/ ment, or to the restless spirit that wearies of its continuous burden. 

There is an exciting fascination in brilliant novelty. Experiments 
untried exaggerate their promise. Our Unitarian churches, people, 
and leaders, are subjected to a severe test of stability. Experience 
testifies that success depends on the gift of continuance. The old 
world cathedrals were built by a church that runs its lines through the 
generations on a persistent plan. Deep foundations are laid by those 
who never live to behold the superstructure. The capstone crowns 
the pinnacles when the very architect who planned it is perhaps for- 
gotten> In this new world, that church is laying its long plans, tak- 
ing possession of* central positions in all our towns and cities, and 
planting institutions that shall survive us all. And shall we, who too 
f often boast ourselves children of the liglit, be indeed children at play, 

in an hour weary of our toy and ready to break it, fickle as the wind 
trying our new experiments* 

In a;aditioii to our customary work, we propose the purchase of a 
church edifice in Washington. An edifice, convenient, commodious, 
central, in every way suited to our need, is ofiered us for purchase. 
For this we ask a contribution of $30,000, — ^a sum not beyond our 
reach, if we are interested in it, yet large enough to require the united 
and vigorous effort of this Conference to obtain it. 

The merits of this enterprise have been sufficiently set forth. It 
was presented with eloquence and enthusiasm to a former Conference, 
and the appeal was then endorsed with hearty approval. Although 
the enterprise has been for several years delayed by special obstacles, 
' the need has only increased. Much larger contribution has hitherto 

been deemed necessary. The present opportunity is most favorable 
and should be promptly met. Are we equal to the occasion ? To-day 
must decide. 

Without this proposed action, the struggling and discouraged socie- 
ty will find it difficult to secure a fit leader, and it is greatly to be 
feared that, as the years go on, our cause in Washington will be on 
the wane. It is our central city of inflaence ; as a missionary post 
second to no other. Our cause ought not to be left to the few wh6 

6 
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gather for temporary stay, or to the chances of changing political ad- 
ininistratioii. Some of our wisest counsellors deem the position 
worthy of having a preacher sustained in it, solely at the denomina- 
tional cost, as in our. university towns. Give us this accessible and 
attractive church home, and in five years any able preacher will com- 
mand a good hearing and fill it with a strong congregation. No sin- 
gle object of superior claim presents itself to the Unitarian people of 
America. The Executive Board of the Association, the Council and 
leaders of the Conference believe in it. Our various preachers who 
last winter visited Washington unanimously believe in it. If, then, 
we have the resolute purpose of earnest men and women, let us, with- 
out further debate, summon ourselves to the task and do it. 

If indeed any one in this body has misgivings or questions about 
it, let us remember that if we take counsel of our doubts and fears 
and criticisms and distrust, and follow the suggestions of things not 
to be done, we shall fold our hands and certainly do nothing. Let us 
obey our inspirations and hopes, and with perennial youth do the work 
at hand to-day, with ever open eye to the better possibilities of to- 
morrow. 

For the collection of the yearly contribution, we would urgently 
recommend that effort be made more systematically and more prompt- 
ly. Instead of the customary method by boxes, — at once the easiest 
and least efficient, — ^we would suggest the subscription list, to be re- 
enforced by personal appeal, as always more fruitful. And instead of 
the second Sunday in November, so often a dark and unfavorable day, 
speedily followed also by Thanksgiving charities and Christmas fes- 
tivities, which postpone the collection till the spring, we ask that im- 
mediately after this Conference meeting, bearing homeward its good 
influence and enthusiasm, the appeal be promptly made and the con- 
tribution collected. Two years ago the churches which promptly 
followed the Conference meeting, attained results notably better than 
those which awaited a more favorable season. For this purpose, 
therefore, let us assign the second Sunday in October. 

Compelled to confront the severe pecuniary pressure, and share with 
churches and people the embarrassment common to all interests, pub- 
lic and private, we believe that in the record of recent years there is 
no reason for discouragement. J£ indeed we contrast former prophe- 
cies and hopes with present facts, or contrast our poor performance 
with what the Unitarian Church might and ought to have done, we 
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shall confess sad shortcoming and ask pardon as unprofitable servants. 
Truly, if our Conference has assembled to consider how far short 
humanity in general and Unitarians in particular fall below what the 
Lord expects, we shall have a long history with many chapters. Ev- 
ery soul of us in truth will be so occupied with his own as to leave 

f him little time for those of Adam or of the Unitarian denomination. 
It is, however, but fair to say that, as on the one hand the American 
Unitarian Association is but one channel of Unitarian generosity, — 
cor people in recent years having given largely to various good pur- 
poses not on our books, and our records being an insufficient test of 
their munificence, — so, on the other hand, when we reckon denomina- 
tional waste and failure, for a goodly share of this also, the Associa- 
tion is in nowise responsible. 

Leaving such unprofitable topics, let us rather, in the spirit of the 
apostle, forgetting the things behind, press forward, and following the 
lead of our own living apostle, the prophet of perennial hope and en- 
thusiasm, accept his watchword of eternal youth, **Look forward, 

f not back, and lend a hand." 
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REPORT OF ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 



BY BEY. E. E. HALE, BOSTON, MASS. 

The Trustees of Antioch College have directed me to present their 
report. 

The College, in its present endowment, is the child of this Confer- 
ence, and is always glad to express its gratitude to the Unitarian 
church. At the convention of April, 1875, held in the city of New 
York, it was ordered that $100,000 should be raised for the endow- 
ment of Antioch College. This was at once done, an endowment 
fund, now amounting to nearly $110,000, was secured, and the College 
was at once re-established, having been closed for the preceding year. 
The possession of the property was transferred to a new Board of 
Trustees representing the new contributors. 

The College has now been open under our direction eleven years, 
with a reputation regularly enlarging for good work, and with the 
well-earned respect of the neighborhood and the regard of its graduates. 

A recent gifl has enabled the Trustees to add to the establishment 
a professorship of the methods of teaching. This chair will be filled 
by Prof. McNiell, a graduate of our own class of 1860, and well 
known in. the West as the hecul of the Normal School in Lafayette, 
Indiana. We shall be able to add such additional teachers as the 
Normal School may require. Under Prof. McNiell's immediate 
charge, with the co-operation of the other instructors, we organize 
this department as the Ohio Free Normal School, and hope to make 
it supply a want in the Ohio system of public instruction. For we 
offer to all persons who come to take a course of one year, free in- 
struction, with the opportunity to avail themselves of any of our 
courses, if they promise to enter afterwards on the teachers' profession. 

The only vacancy in our staff is that of the President's chair, and 
this we hope will soon be filled. 

The Trustees, in repeating the gratitude of the College to the Con- 
ference, have but one request to make. It is that the delegates will 
convey to their constituents a knowledge of the advantages offered by 
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the College. At a cost rarely exceeding $300 a year, for all charges , 
and frequently much less, our pupils receive the advantages of a very 
thorough education from a staff of nine or ten able teachers, who 
have proved their ability. There are few colleges in the country which 

, offer more advantages to young men, there are none which offer more 

f to young women. 

Granting that but few women wish to pursue the same course of 
liberal study as that generally followed by men, it will be admitted 
that some do. Either as teachers, or in some other capacity, they 
think they shall need the advantages of the studies, for competency in 
which a college degree at our little colleges is given. With some ac- 
quaintance with the New England schools, I am prepared to say that 
none of them have graduated young women who have gone through a 
course as thorough as that at Antioch. Nor do I believe that any 
college out of New England has done so, — unless it be the University 
of Michigan in a few recent instances. 

The public has noticed with surprise that only two or three young 

^ women have passed the Harvard preliminary examination for women, 

and only two or three the advanced examination, in either of the 
three years since it was open. 1 have carefully examined the ques- 
tions, and I have no hesitation in saying that any of the ladies who 
have graduated at Antioch in the last eleven years would have passed 
the advanced examination with honors. 

With such advantages, in an infant college, the Trustees ask the 
Conference, — not to give us money, which we do not need, — ^but to 
send us scholars. We believe if it is generally known, in our own 
churches, that our own college is ready to give a first-rate training to 
our own boys and girls, many parents will be saved the annoyances 
to which they are now subjected, when they send their children to the 
academies and seminaries, either of the Pope of Rome, or of the Sy- 
nods of the Seventh Secession. 
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BEPORT OF HUMBOLDT COLLEGE. 



BT PBOF. JUUUS 8TEYE1I8, HUXBOLDT, IOWA. 

To the Friends of Humboldt College: — ^Bj joar liberality the north- 
western quarter of this great State of Iowa has in its midst a Chris- 
tian College, untramelled bj denominational influences. The school 
has recently completed its fourth year, with an average annual atten- 
dance of a hundred students, whose ages average eighteen years. Most 
of them have been in the preparatory department. However, a class 
of ten young gentlemen and ladies, of very great promise, has com- 
pleted the Freshman year in an ordinary classical course. 

The entire indebtedness of the College, at the present time, amounts 
to about thirty-two thousand dollars. Twenty thousand dollars of 
this sum need not be paid for three years, if the school can be con- 
tinued and seven per cent, interest paid semi-annually. The remain- 
der of the indebtedness, though embarrassing from being overdue, can- 
not interfere directly urith the continuance of the school. 

The professors have taken so deep an interest in the school, as to 
teach for an annual salary of one thousand dollars each. Up to the 
beginning of the past year, the salaries of the professors have been 
paid ; for the past year they have not received more than h^ of their 
salaries. 

The school has become a necessity to many young people who are 
wholly unable to attend any other institution on account of the great 
distance and expense ; yet it has become impossible to continue the 
school unless provision can be immediately made for the necessary 
current expenses, and the interest on the amount of the indebtedness. 
Six thousand dollars annually will be necessary to do this, of which 
sum one thousand dollars can be obtained here from those who have 
already borne heavy burdens, rather than that the work should cease. 
To discontinue the school at this crisis will be interpreted by our op- 
ponents as a defeat, and we greatly fear would work a failure of our 
cherished enterprise. 

In our extremity, therefore, we make this statement of facts, for 
the purpose of asking advice and counsel firom all real friends of the 
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College, and pecnniarj aid from those who .are in circnmstances to 
give it. Bj a system of scholarships, at $15 for the £nglish coarse, 
and (20 for the classical, paid each year, friends are able bj their 
contributions to aid indigent students to attend school, tuition free. 

To provide for the continuance of the school, aid is asked to paj 
the interest on $32,000, due semi-annually, and to pay the deficien- 
cies in the current expenses of last ]/^ear, and to provide for the year 
to come. 

As President Taft's business claims his attention for the present, so 
that he cannot enter the field again till late in the Fall, or in the first 
part of Winter, Prof. Julius Stevens has volunteered to act as agent 
for the College, without compensation except travelling expenses, 
during the remainder of the long vacation, which continues till the 
27th of September, at which time it is hoped the school may resume 
its work. 

We are so entirely without means, that we are obliged even to 
trust to the liberality of friends whom Prof. Stevens may visit, for 
hb entertainment and travelling expenses. Still we think the great 
interests at stake demand this most practical effort to make the friends 
of the College acquainted with the facts of the case. 

As our agent cannot visit in person but a few of our many friends, 
they are requested to make this matter their own, and to send such 
advice and aid as they have to give, to either of the officers of the 
executive board. 

J. N. Pboutt, J 



This circular is addressed to the friends of the College, and not to 
this Conference in its organized form, for this enterprise has been be- 
gun and thus far carried on by individual aid, under the management 
of Trustees chosen by the contributors themselves. This Conference 
can, however, if it judges the interests of Christian education in the 
West would be enhanced by it, obtain entire and legal control of it. 
I came not here to ask you for money, but to state the facts of the 
case to yon, and ask your advice, as, equally with as at home, inter- 
ested in thia enterprise. 
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In regard to the indebtedness, allow me to state that the debt of 
$20,000, which need not be paid for three years, is secured by a 
mortgage on the college and sixty acres of land designed for a college 
park. You will see by this that nothing is in our way of continuing 
the school for three years but lack of funds for current expenses. 

Six thousand of the remaining twelve thousand is unsecured, and is 
due as back salary to Professors and others for unpaid annual ex- 
penses. The other six thousand dollars is secured by mortgage on 
lands purchased by the College to sell. This land has all been laid 
out in blocks and lots as a part of the town of Humboldt, and several 
blocks and lots have been sold to friends of the college east and west, 
subject to this mortgage. I bought one block of this land, with a 
poor house on it, for $1200, and received a warrantee deed for it from 
the Trustees, though I knew of the mortgage, because I trusted in the 
integrity of the friends of the College to clear the title. During four 
years I have paid out of my small salary the $1200 charged for it, 
and expended five or six hundred in improvement. From this house, 
thus purchased, Brother Moors assisted me last year to bury the 
mother of my eight children, with interesting Christian services. 
These lands will soon be sold for the six thousand dollars for which 
they are mortgaged, unless the money can be provided in some other 
way. But I leave the Trustees to manage the indebtedness, and to 
provide to secure to us our home, and only ask yon to consider the 
necessity of continuing the school, and to provide for it, if you think 
best. A hundred young people, just beginning to feel the inspiration 
of a liberal education, plead with you. Your own pecuniary interests 
join their plea and assure you that you cannot afford to lose what you 
have already so generously given, and let the good work cease. 

Last Fall term we had sixty -three students, and shall have an equal 
or larger number this term, which is to open on the 27th, unless the 
doubt that would take possession of us, that possibly the school might 
not open for want of funds, has so far spread as to affect the attend- 
ance. Confidence can be soon restored, however, and the institation 
resume its work with new efilciency. 

You are requested and urged to determine beforehand the use to be 
made of your contributions. In my judgment, it would be unwise to 
provide for paying any part of any one debt, unless the whole debt be 
provided for. But, as Christian men and women, you may feel a 
moral obligation to share in the burdens already long enough borne b j 
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nnpaid janitors and professors, who have been obliged to lire largely 
on credit for the past year. We have been aided in heaving our trial 
by knowing that you did not understand the case, and we shall be 
aided in the future if we may know that at least we have your sym- 
pathies and your prayers. I am sure you will not send me home to 
meet the students, who will greet me anxiously at every threshold, with 
an assurance that will darken all their prospects that Humboldt Col- 
lege will not resume its work. 
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THE BUREAU OF MINISTERIAL SUPPLY. 



BT BEY. B. C. GUILD, WALTGLUC, 1CAS8. 

The Bureau of Supply was organized in January last, by the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of the Ministerial Union to act in co-oper- 
ation with the Assistant Secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. This committee consisted of three settled miuisters, members 
of the Union, and the purpose of the organization was to promote a 
better understanding between parishes and candidates for the minis- 
try, and to facilitate communication between them. The movement 
had its origin in a feeling on the part of the minbters as a body, that - 
the methods th^ in use were not satisfactory. The actual course 
pursued by candidates for the minbtry, with some exceptions, was to 
make direct implication to parish committees for opportunity to preach, 
just as a young man desiring a position in business would go from 
store to store presenting his qualifications to the members of the firm 
with which he desired to find a place. To this course there seemed 
to be many objections. Indeed it had been adopted by those who re- 
sorted to it simply as a matter of necessity, because the Committees 
of Parishes ceased to make use of the agency of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, which had for many years faithfully done its work. It has 
hitherto been the feeling of the members of the profession that there 
is something so precious and sacred in the work of the ministry, 
something so close and tender in the relations of pastor and people, 
that it is unfit it should be placed upon the footing of a mere business 
transaction. Ministers hare preferred to trust to the love and gener- 
osity of the parishes, rather than seek their own interests on commer- 
cial principles. It seemed unfit that each should enter the field for 
the sake of personal success, and do his best to push his own interests, 
without considering the general bearing of such a course upon the 
interests of the profession. If the Committees of Parbhes were will- 
ing to make careful investigation of the claims of candidates, and to 
pursue some uniform and consistent course in giving them a hearing, 
there might be less objection to the practice of personal application. 
But the fact is that the committees, being in receipt of numerous appli- 
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cations, and too bnsj aboat their own personal and bnsiness affairs to 
make much inquiry, give a hearing for one or two Sundays each to a 
great number of candidates, of whom they know but little before 
hearing them, and with whom one or two Sundays preaching gives 
them but very insufficient acquaintance. By this course a great deal 
of time is wasted. The parishes become confused and bewildered by 
the number and variety of the voices that address them. They hear 
many whom a little previous inquiry would have shown to be men 
whom they would not wish to settle, and finally (it may be) in despera- 
tion select a man who is conspicuously unsuited to them. And mean* 
while none of those whom they have passed over have had a really 
fair hearing, because they have been listened to but for a single Sun- 
day, or if more, they have been Sundays separated by considerable 
intervab. The result of this course has been to increase the shortness 
of settlements and the frequency of changes, and to lower the tone 
and character of the profession. On the other hand, where commit- 
tees are in earnest and make careful selection of candidates, and give 
them a fair and generous hearing, repeated instances have shown that 
two or three months are sufficient to bring about a hearty union be- 
tween the parish and a new pastor. 

The members of the Ministerial Union, a body fairly representing 
the ministers of the denomination, were deeply impressed with the 
importance of furnishing some definite, recognized channel of com- 
munication between candidates and parishes, and preventing the con- 
tinuance of this unseemly method in which every man seeks to push 
himself, in which parishes settle clergymen without knowing them, 
and the most superficial qualities are the most sure of success. The 
certain consequence of the present method is a lowering of self-re- 
spect and professional character, and unless some better way can be 
fonnd, the Unitarian ministers of the future will be inferior in eleva- 
tion of tone, and fitness for the work, to those of the past. 

In addressing themselves to the work entrusted to them, the members 
of the Bureau found a double difficulty presented to them, — the diffi- 
eulty of inducing united and consbtent action on the part of candi- 
dates for the ministry, and on the part of parish committees. 

A small number of ministers who were at any given time unset- 
tled, desiring settlement, might be able to adopt some fixed policy, as 
done by sixteen gentlemen in the Spring of 1873, with great ad- 
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vantage. But in the nature of things this is a perpetually shifting 
body, and methods adopted at one time are abandoned a few months 
later, because there are none of those who have tested and proved the 
benefit of them left to urge them upon those who have subsequently 
become candidates. This difficulty the very existence of the Bureau 
serves in some measure to remove by providing a committee acquaint- 
ed with the experience of candidates, from year to year, and able to 
give information to those who enter the work of the ministry. 

But besides the small class T)f actually unsettled candidates, our 
pulpits are supplied from other sources. Settled ministers, who are 
thinking of leaving their parishes, — ^professors in the Colleges and 
Divinity Schools, — pastors of parishes whose churches are closed dur- 
ing vacation, — preachers of other denominations, whose liberal pro- 
clivities make them ready to occupy Unitarian pulpits, — can be had 
at any time for the supply of pulpits, on terms and conditions which 
may entirely thwart the reasonable claims of candidates. It is the 
hope of the Bureau, by bringing (rom time to time before the mem- 
bers of the profession, and the public, what seem to them just views 
upon the subject, to bring about unity of action, and establish certain 
principles as matters of fixed usage dear to us as truth and integrity. 

If it can be understood by members of the profession, that candi- 
dates are entitled to precedence in the pulpits of parishes which are 
seeking pastors, so that they shall refuse to do anything to interfere 
with the bringing about of speedy settlements, much will have been 
accomplished. 

On the other hand, it is equally difficult to induce parishes to adopt 
any uniform and steady method. It would seem an obvious truth, 
that a Christian Church without a pastor should go to work in ear- 
nest and prayerfully to seek one. But it is on the contrary a well 
known fact that many of our parish committees, in supplyiug their 
pulpits, are by no means willing to give the preference to men who 
would be ready to settle with them. They are anxious to hear the 
most brilliant and distinguished preachers they can, and are zealous 
to secure them, without sufficiently considering the effect this course 
may have in delaying the settlement of a pastor. Others, wishing to 
cut down a little the expenses of the church, continue for years filling 
their pulpit with temporary supplies, because, as they frankly ac- 
knowledge, it can be done at a less cost than the support of a settled 
pastor, although in most cases it must be at the expense of the most 
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vital and sacred interests of the parish itself. An earnest, vigorous 
and thorough action on the part of our parishes, aiming to secure 
pastors as soon as they can well do so, and to secure those from whom 
the greatest permanence of settlement may be expected, seems a 
result especially to be desired. It was therefore the aim of the 
Bureau to lay down certain principles to guide the action of both can- 
didates and committees, and invite their co-operation in bringing about 
the general adoption of them. 
These principles were : — 

1. That a careful selection of the one or two candidates most likely 
to prove suitable should be made by the Parish Committee before 
hearing any. 

2. That the candidates selected should have a fair hearing, and 
that definite action should be sought from the parbh regarding them 
before introducing more to its notice. 

3. That not less than four consecutive Sundays are necessary to 
constitute a fair hearing. 

The members of the Bureau felt very sure that if the parishes 
would adopt the above rules and adhere to them, the result would be 
that all candidates who were really fit for the work would find settle- 
ments, and that the number of parishes running on from year to year 
without pastors would be greatly diminished. They embodied these 
views in a circular, which was sent to about thirty parishes, then or 
shortly after without pastors, and offered their services as counsellors 
to afford t9 committees any information they might desire concerning 
candidates. They also requested the committees to give them some 
statements in regard to the supply of their pulpits during the months 
immediately preceding. To this circular they received but meagre 
response. A few persons availed themselves of the opportunity offer- 
ed for consultation, but showed little inclination to carry out their 
suggestions. The feeling of the majority seemed to be a preference of 
the unmethodical ways recently in vogue to the adoption of any set- 
tled principles of action ; but it was difficult to get any clear under- 
standing of the real wishes and purposes of the parishes. 

The members of the Bureau are, however, still in earnest in their 
purpose of keeping the matter before the parishes, convinced that if 
they can once be induced to look at the interests of the denomination 
in a large and generous spirit, they will see that the methods proposed 
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mnBt conduce directly to their own welfare, and will at once benefit 
them through the increased efficiency of the xniiiisterB, who will ad- 
dress them with far more freedom and confidence when their relations 
with them are more definite. 

It is exceedingly desirable, also, that the members of the profession 
at large should recognize and abide by the principles we are endeavor- 
ing to maintain. If candidates seeking settlement would adhere to 
the principle of always asking for engagements of three or four con- 
secutive Sundays, and decline to preach except where there was an 
acknowledged likelihood of their receiving a call, refusing to put 
themselves in the false position of candidating to see whether they 
shall be candidates, the state of afiairs would speedily be improved. 
And if our settled ministers would make it a rule never to preach in 
the pulpits of parishes without pastors unless willing themselves to be 
considered candidates, they would greatly aid the cause of the profes- 
sion of which they are members. 

The ministers as a body desire to keep out of the relation which 
holds them to the parishes, as much as possible of the commercial 
aspect. Recognizing profoundly the religions nature of the work they 
have undertaken, they feel it desirable that they should not put them- 
selves in the.attitude of persons making special demands and stating 
conditions on which they will or will not work. They feel that the 
nature of their calling requires of them the sacrifice of the prospect 
of accumulating property or reaping such pecuniary rewards as simi- 
lar labor in other walks of life would command. But if the senti- 
mental or moral side of this question is to be regarded in such a light 
as to prevent ministers from demanding justice, then it would seem 
that the sentimental or moral side ought abo to be regarded by the 
parishes, so that justice should be done them without their demand- 
ing it. And we strenuously maintain that justice is not done when 
parishes refuse to look at the record and past services of the men who 
fill their pulpits from Sunday to Sunday, making everything depend 
upon a single day's services which any one of a hundred temporary 
causes may render unsatisfactory, when, as often happens* a man is 
kept for years preaching by single Sundays, because no parish will 
give him the opportunity which an engagement for several consecutive 
Sundays would afibrd of demonstrating to them the possession of solid 
qualities and powers of usefulness which a single Sunday's service 
does not show. 
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It was in view of the reluctance of candidates to press upon the 
parishes what thej regard as fair methods, that this Bureau was call- 
ed into existence, and they hope during the coming season to continue 
to address the parishes and urge upon their attention the principles 
above set forth. The existence of such a central agency, where a full 
list of candidates may be obtained, where competent persons may 
meet the committees to give them such information as they may de- 
sire, and where candidates may find out the needs and requirements 
of the parishes, would seem to be the surest way of promoting mutu- 
al good understanding and the adoption of just and sound methods. 
No other profession is without its protective rules and usages. No 
other denomination without its safeguards, but any man may become 
a Unitarian minister who desires to do so without any inquiry being 
made into his charact^ or qualifications. Lawyers and physicians 
sustain one another in the maintenance of such practices as they con- 
sider most conducive to the welfare and dignity of their profession as 
soch, and by a healthy public opinion within the profession, and a 
manly and consistent attitude towards the public, win honor and re- 
spect. But we allow ourselves to be driven about by the caprice or 
thoughtlessness of the parishes, until they forget that there is any 
re^ct due to us. If the system of a migratory ministry is preferred 
by the parishes, the members of the profession must see to it that 
some method, is adopted by which they shall not be compelled in six 
months or a year of candidating to use up all the savings which the 
strictest economy has enabled them to accumulate during two or three 
years of settlement. 

It is the aim of this Bureau of Supply to find out the wishes of the 
parishes, and to act for the interests of both parishes and candidates, 
and care was taken in organizing it, that disinterested service might be 
secured. Three members are settled ministers appointed annually by 
the Ministerial Union, who can have no personal ends to serve, and 
the fourth is a layman long familiar with the work, and to whom the 
parishes are accustomed to resort when in need of temporary sup- 
plies. The Bureau does not undertake to furnish supplies, but seeks 
to become a channel through which candidates and parishes may 
communicate. Our first purpose will be to press upon public atten- 
tion the principles above set forth. 

And we respectfully and earnestly urge parishes without pastors to 
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set themselves at once to the work of secaring them. Let them 
choose their committees carefully, of the wisest and most trusted 
members of the parish. Let them give the committees large 
powers, and then hold them to a strict responsibility, and let 
them loyally trust and sustain the committees in their action. 
Let the committees make careful inquiry concerning candidates and 
give the preference to those who seem most fitted for their special 
needs, and likely to accept a call if given. Let them remember that a 
minister has duties outside the pulpU^ as a pastor, in the Sunday 
School, etc., and report the qualifications of candidates in these re- 
spects to the parish, emphasizing them as they deserve. Let them 
call for a vote if they deem it desirable, after only one or two candi- 
dates have been heard^ and let the parish be wisely content with this 
course ; not anxious to have the excitement pf many candidates, nor 
feeling that its rights have been infringed upon, if it happen that the 
very first man heard is recommended by the committee as the best 
man to be called, for indeed this is the best fate that can befall a par- 
ish, and would be more likely to be the case in proportion to the 
faithfulness with which a committee does its duty. Let the parishes 
see to it that the ministers who come among them receive a hospitable 
welcome and a fair compensation, remembering that the fee, though 
it may represent on the one side only a single morning service, repre- 
sents on the other side the week's support of a family. Let the can- 
didates, with all courtesy, seek uniformly to avoid preaching for 
single detached Sundays, for it is mere waste of time. Let them seek 
always engagements by the month. Let them ascertain the circum- 
stances of the parishes, and decline preaching in places where they 
can see beforehand that they should refuse a call if received. By 
such courses of mutual generosity and self-denial, we should be drawn 
nearer together, should understand each other better, and act more 
efficiently together for the upbuilding of the Kingdom of Righteous- 
ness. Let us follow these methods, and in a ^ry short time we 
should find the aspect of our parish relations materially improved. 

£. C. Guild, Chairman^ 
Geo. a. Thater, 
C. C. Everett, 
Geo. W. Fox. 



THE CHURCH AS A CENTRE OF CHARITIES. 



BEY. BUFU8 ELLIS, D. D. 

I Wish that I might follow the example of many of our popular 
lecturers, and call ia the aid of the photographer. I would ask him 
to flash out upon the walls before jour eyes pictures of Old and New 
Edinburgh, two cities and yet one city. Many of you will recall 
them in their vivid contrasts, the Old, so vile and miserable and an- 
swering so exactly to the name Auld Reekie, the New so bright and 
fair and sweet. I might ask for other like pictures, for our world is 
full of such contrasts ; but these are abundant, and abundantly charac- 
teristic, and would set forth before you light and darkness, life and death, 
as they are to be recognized in greater or less degrees in all our great 
centres of civilization, and indeed in almost every considerable village 
of what we call Christendom. And as you should look on this picture 
and on that, you would see before you one at least of the tasks which 
belongs to the Church as a charitable organization ; how to make the 
two cities really one city, not merely bridging over the great gulf, but 
invading the darkness and the shadow of death, and making the night 
to be as day through the coming of the Lord of Life and Light into 
His own. Having had such contrasts much upon my mind and be- 
fore my eyes, and having found the miseries and the perils of our 
broken-down civilization nearer than any heathenism beyond the seas 
and much harder to deal with, I have gladly accepted the invitation 
to say a few words to this body upon organized Christian charity ; 
and as the subject is a very large one, you will allow me to limit my- 
self in the illustration of my thought to a consideration of the help 
which the Church can minister to the sufferiug poor of our cities and 
villages. Even with this limitation, the function of the Christian 
society will be seen to be essentially spiritual and moral, were it only 
for the inherent impossibility that any should be permanently better 
off save as they are better, or that the things which we confessedly 

6 
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need should be added to us save as the fruits of the Spirit and the 
issues of the kingdom of God. 

I understand by the Church the society which Jesus gathered and 
inspired, and which lives on in our world to-day in Christian loyalty 
and love. It is essentially a charitable society, an embodiment of the 
Divine LoVe. It would not be true to say of it that it was instituted 
for other purposes, but, in the change of circumstances and the decline 
of its original aims and interests, may be turned to account in labors 
of love, as one might convert a disused and forsaken house of worship 
into a school-house or a hospital. Its very life is a life of love, and 
without love it would be counted dead. Whatever else may be in 
dispute about the Church, this is not in dispute. All that we know 
about Jesus compels us to admit that as he came to minister toothers, 
so he calls upon and inspires others to minister, and that the spirit 
which he gave to his disciples was beyond all else a spirit of service, 
mutual love, and brotherly help. If we look at his Being in its source, 
we are carried up to God, who is Love, and who in his great love 
sends his Son. If we study the way of the life of this Son, we find 
him sufTering that others may rejoice, dying that others may live. If 
we inquire about his religion, he tells us that the second commandment, 
to love our neighbors as ourselves, is but the counterpart of the first 
commandment, to love God with the whole wealth of our being. Love 
is to be the sign of discipleship. As he has washed their feet, so 
they are to wash one another's feet ; and as to the new life in God 
which they are to have more abundantly, they may know that they 
have been born into it, and shall grow into its maturity when they 
know that they^are beginning truly to love. 

As it is true, and not always in a low degree, that when we ask 
men to live for others, we ask according to their better nature and 
moral capacity, what is at least latent iu them,* what in numberless 
instances, and every day and almost everywhere, comes conspicuously 
into the light of man's life, as it is always hopeful and practical even 
in what we call our selfish world, to band n\pn together for mutual 



*If for example we may anppoee that after ages of oreatire progreu one of those dim, 
lUnt-epUtting creatares, who haaat the shadows oa the borders of a past eteruity, took pity 
oa a woandM comrade left on an khandoned fleldi and said* ** I will carry him food and 
water though I die, for that Is brave and right.** then I maintain that In nlm this higher 
divine oommaiiion was begun, though he could not know It as we do now.— AetP Th€orU§ 
<snd the Old Faith, Rev. J. AUan§on Pietan, 

Hundreds of thousands of orphans seem to hare been supported In Italy during the time 
of the Emperor Trajan at the public cost; but It was no work of love, scarcely a recog- 
nised duty. It was a matter of public policy. 
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help and for the service of those who are not of their owu company ; 
so we find that the society in which once for all Immortal Love is 
embodied is strong for the help of the weak, — the body in which it 
pleases God to work, the mind, the heart, the voice, the hands, the 
feet, by which the Diviae Purpose of love is made effectual on earth, 
and our daily prayer for the coming of the Divine kingdom answered. 
In this character the company of Christian disciples made its first 
entrance into our world. They were bound together, the weak with 
the strong, a Christian family, into which converts were adopted by 
significant symbols. Indeed, humanly speaking, the Church just es- 
caped communism. It would have been only that, and so would have 
come to an end, had not its love been justice as truly as it was love, 
a love which could hold men to duty and self-help, and could say, ^^If 
a man will not work, neither shall he eat." This essential life of the 
Church is at once recognized and misunderstood when Christianity is 
complained of by many in our day as an attempt to reverse the law 
of the survival of the fittest, and as tending to cumber the ground 
with incapables that were better left to perish. It is true that the 
Church does propose not to destroy but to succor the weak, and al- 
though it has often yielded to its divine instinct in a blind and unreg- 
ulated fashion, and has sometimes done more harm than good, it does 
seek to build up the weak into strength, in obedience to moral ideas, 
and out of an inexhaustible pity and sympathy. It is not content to 
clear the ground for the strongest races, and yet it has no thought to 
contravene the law, '^Uuto him that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundantly." The union of the early disciples was under- 
stood to be so vital and complete that their greatest teacher and writer 
could only liken it to the oneness of a human body ; nay, he wrote, 
pointing to the sacred sign upon the table of communion, ^^ We are 
one loaf." They were so engaged to secure for as many as might be, 
' what they felt to be altogether vital, that they counted not their lives 

dear in comparison with their ministering. For all sufferers they 
provided tenderly as a man provides for his own household ; they did 
not endeavor, as the civil commonwealth must, to turn away from 
their borders those who might become chargeable ; they sought out 
and gathered in those who might seem to need their kind ofiices. I 
am not saying that there was no humanity in the world until Jesus 
gathered his society ; God has never been without that clearest wit- 
ness to his presence ; but it is true that the Church of the disciples 
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was fonnd to be a hiding-place of human love and tenderness such as 
men had never before known. This life has never failed ; it has de^ 
clined at times into a disgraceful feebleness, and men have been pro- 
voked into forming other associations for the accomplishment of 
works of love ; it has often manifested itself unwisely and even mis- 
chievously ; but the power has always remained and has been largely 
exercised. So whatever else we have in the Church, it is an inherit- 
ance of love, a love which once awakened never dies, a love which 
is the sacred heart of Jesus, and which is as irrepressible ^nd as 
much demands expression as the mind which was in him tends to 
unfold itself in Christian opinions, and bin filial spirit seeks symbols 
for the utterance of a reverence and trust which can only in the least 
part be told. 

The poor ye have always with you, and whenever ye will ye can 
do them good. And, as was said, it shall be enough in this essay to 
direct your attention to the Church as an organization for doing this 
special good. And if this work should ever be so thoroughly done as 
to put an end to poverty, I think that the Master will forgive a seem- 
ing falsifying of his prophecy in the disappearance of the poor* 

1. In attempting to deal in a practical fashion with the perplexing 
matter of poverty and pauperism, wo presently find ourselves in a 
strait between the love which would not have our fellow-creatures 
suffer, and the love equally real which shrinks from condemning them 
to utter idleness, shiftlessness, and demoralization. We wish '^to do 
them good," and albeit he is a benefactor to the world who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before, so adorning and enrich- 
ing the earth, we can give only the opposite title to the man, however 
well-intentioned he may be, through whose eleemosynary vagaries two 
paupers grow where one grew before, so cumbering and beggaring 
the earth. To prevent this lamentable result, there must be a blend- 
ing of severity with goodness, such severity, for example, as is em- 
bodied in the English Poor Law and the workhouse system. It has 
been found that applicants for admission to the workhouse are very 
few in comparison with those who are willing to receive out-door re- 
lief. In one district in England, of six hundred and seventy-four 
persons to whom a shelter in the poor-house was offered, only twenty- 
seven accepted it. But severity alone will not serve us ; for is it 
reasonable to suppose, as has been well asked, that the six hundred 
and forty-seven were undeserving, and many of them fraudulent, 
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men and women who will labor so long as you will not support them 
in idleness and no longer? Is not this undue severity, especially 
where, as in many quarters, the labor market is purposely kept over- 
stocked by legislative obstacles to emigration, ftnd so many are liable 
by sickness or the death of the bread-winner to be reduced to destitu- 
tion ? Many of our modern industries are positively destructive of 
human life. The Sheffield grioder lives only from twenty-nine to 
thirty-nine years. In England fifteen hundred colliers have lost their 
lives annually during the last years by mining accidents, and what is 
ollten far worse, ten thousand have been more or less crippled. In 
our own country, the excess of production over consumption is only 
about three per cent., and any one can see how near that brings 
pinching poverty to a multitude. Moreover, a workhouse, however 
well-ordered, and they are oflen very vile places, must be made unat- 
tractive in order to serve its end, and there will always be not a few 
whom only the most extreme cruelty would consign to such a dreary 
abode, with its miserable and often demoralized inmates. Now pre- 
cisely here the Church comes in, for experience is teaching, and it is 
one of the most practical lessons of our time, that only the most thor- 
ough visitation of the poor by those whose wisdom is love, and whose 
love is wisdom, can enable givers to discriminate in their charity, and 
be now profuse in their bounty, and now deaf to the most persistent 
appeals of those persons who, in the old English laws upon the mat- 
ter, were significantly described as ^Waliant beggars." Such visitors 
Christian churches may be privileged to train and supply. In every 
large city a host of such visitors is needed ; they may be workers 
answering to St. Christopher, who would neither pray nor fast, having 
no taste for such exercises, but was willing to fetch and carry. The 
young people of every Christian congregation may well be exercised 
in such gracious offices, as in the only absolutely prescribed ritual of 
our religion. The Jews have been singularly successful in this direc- 
tion, and have proved, in their way of providing for their poor, that 
a thorough and systematic visitation is the most effectual reliance. 
Most persons who have attended at all to this subject have heard of 
the admirable results, in the elevation of men and women above the 
need of charity, which have been reached in the German town of 
Elberfeld. Similar successes have been compassed in London and in 
the Aston Union, which comprises part of the population of Birming- 
ham, and the experiments which have been carried out in these places 
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justify the conclusion that what we must avoid is not out-door relief, 
but lax, perfunctory, and ill-informed administration of this relief. 
We must know and love the people we are aiding, and this can be the 
case only when visitors are greatly multiplied, and the task as&igned 
to each not so large as to make it out of the question for even busy 
men and women to undertake it with good hope of thorough perform- 
ance. We want more than anything else to briug the classes of soci- 
ety together. Too much of our charity is at arm's length and by 
proxy. Jesus puts himself in the place of the poor, and we, would 
say with some of old, ^^ Sir, we would see Jesus !" There is one ad- 
vantage in the Romau Catholic toleration, to say the least, of mendi- 
cancy, that the miserable are allowed to come into the presence of the 
prosperous. It is not sullicient to subscribe money, and send visitors ; 
we must go ourselves if we would do and experience the most good. 
The over-large districts, and the necessity of hasty examinations, 
seriously and sometimes fatally qualify the benefits of our various 
provident associations. The mind and heart of the Christian congre- 
gation should be steadily turned this way, until it has become habitual 
with the church-goers to have the poor and suffering much in their 
thoughts, so that as some turn aside on their way to the counting-room 
for a prayer before the altar, there may be those who pause as they 
hasten to the market-place for that service which also is divine, and 
inquire into the cases of one and another who are supposed to need 
help. 

It will not be necessary that city or town should be divided for this 
form of service into church districts. This is practically impossible, 
80 long as we are only nominally of one religion, and are left to talk 
not about God's poor, but about Catholic poor and Protestant poor and 
Baptist and Unitarian atid Episcopalian poor. Each church can sup- 
ply visitors from its company of disciples, who for a time at least may 
re-enforce the existing organizations, until each poor family, struggling 
it may be with sickness, shall have at least one prosperous friend. As 
the earliest evangelists returned and made report of their missions to 
the Master, so these missioners should come before the congregation 
with the story of their work and labor of love. As those who are 
brought into contact with suffering should never go empty-handed, with 
only a ^* be ye warmed and fed," but should be abundantly supplied 
with the means of relieving suffering, and as many will wish to go who 
have neither silver nor gold of their own, nor yet enough from the 
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treasnrj of the secular society whose agents they are, it would be nec- 
essary to meet this need from a visitor's parish purse. It would soon, 
however, appear that the supplies which are now worse than wasted 
upon the idle and vicious will abundantly satisfy the needs of the truly 
deserving. It is oAen said and most truly that not every one, not many 
perhaps, can discharge this office of the visitor to any good purpose ; 
but there are always a few in every considerable congregation who will 
greatly bless themselves and others by so ministering, and will find that 
their Christianity has gained a body and form which before were lack- 
ing. There can be no reason why workers from the most various 
Christian congregations should not find themselves side by side in the 
service of one and another public charity, at one in this work of love, 
as indeed is much the case now, only whilst the harvest is plenteous 
the laborers are few. 

2. What has been proposed thus far is applicable chiefly to the great 
outlying mass of wretched poor who for the time at least can hardly 
be gathered into unions of any kind, but must be sought out and aided 
in such homes as they may have, — ^people, as is found to be the case to 
a great extent in this new country, of a foreinrn nationality and a faith 
very unlike our own. Our methods with them must be largely eco- 
nomic, and only in the broadest way morjil, and they can scarcely be 
religious at all. It is simply a re-enforcement of the provident asso- 
ciation, the relief society, the board of overseers, by Christian men 
and women who are detailed from the various churches to labor not in 
the interests of any sect, but purely in the cause of our common hu- 
manity. But this is only the least part of the mission of the Church 
to the poor. This mission includes far more than a ministering to the 
weak as to those who are not of our household, and have only a stran* 
ger's claim upon us ; it is filled out only as the weak are gathered 
within the household, and find there all needful counsel and help. Chris- 
tianity is undeveloped and incomplete and knows not what manner of 
spirit it is of and has not yet entered upon its full inheritance, so long 
as it has no skill and no heart to attract into its fellowships the poor 
as well as the rich. No matter what may be its priesthood, its ritual, 
its dogmatic symbol, the society that has no place for the weak within 
its domain is no true society of Jesus, and has only a name to live, 
and for its lack of true life the world lacks one of its most efficient 
charitable agencies. I will not insist, though it is a shame that I can- 
not, that the same walls shall include all classes from the very richest 
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to the very poorest, and that any luxuriousness of church furnishings 
which hinders such comprehensiveness should be absolutely discoun- 
tenanced. I will say, however, that the day ought not to be far off 
when no church upholstery will even seem to exclude the very poorest 
from the house of God ; when the hard floor with perhaps its strip of 
matting and the plain oaken seat shall invite the multitude, and assure 
them that the beautiful walls and windows and the rich music are for 
them ; when plain dressing shall be the rule for the worshipper, and 
fine clothing in the house of prayer a vulgarity. Perhaps we must 
submit for the time to the dreadful anomaly of chapels for the poor 
sustained by churches for the rich, though never for an hour without a 
protest against them ; but we must somehow include all, to the very 
humblest and weakest, within the church domain. In one way or 
another we must provide for them, and so deepen our inherited life of 
love that our proffered help will not be flung at men by the givers, or 
proudly or jealously declined by those to whom it is offered, or tend 
in any way to break down a true manhood and womanhood. Every 
church should care for its own, and, what is quite as important and 
far more diflicult, every church should have its own to care /or ^ so long 
as the world is divided between the strong and the weak. We want, 
instead of the enforced parish poor-rate, the free gifl of a wise Chris- 
tian sympathy. In all our old congregations there was provision, 
through inherited funds, or by the monthly communion-offerings, for 
those who having seen better days had fallen into decay and straitened 
circumstances ; the relation between those who gave and those who 
received this help was oflen very tender and confidential, as became 
the family of Jesus ; we want to extend this ministering to those who 
have never seen any good days, and for whom life has been a long and 
painful struggle. I anticipate the objection that such a condition of 
things is impossible save in very simple states of society, or where the 
inequalities of earthly fortune are not occasions for jealousies and 
alienations ; but the reply seems to be obvious enough, that this b a 
resistance to be overcome, — the resistance which the actual must ever 
make to the ideal. Who can read without a blush of shame what 
Macaulay writes in one of his letters, that it is the custom for the gen- 
. tlefolk in the English Church to take the communion apart from the 
poor people ? Surely that service of love should gentle every condi- 
tion. Of course Christianity can be established in our world only by 
a struggle with opposing conditions, but shall we therefore renoance 
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its high aims, and make vain all that we are continually sajing aboat 
Christian progress ? If it be the mission of Jesus to reconcile man to 
man as well as man to God, to make us at one with each othejr as well 
as with him, we are laboring in the direct line of his divine activity 
when we are striving to gather a company whose Christianity shall be 
to them a common life of love, through him who passed from the ta- 
bles of the rich to the humble fare of the poor, and has given us in the 
Last Supper an abiding symbol of brotherhood. It is precisely the 
Christianity which seems impossible that wo want, and that the world 
wants and will welcome. In the things which are impossible for man 
the divine origin of our religion is illustrated. Admit that what we 
call Christian ideals must always be only ideals, and what is to be your 
answer to those who call Jesus a mere enthusiast? Reduce Christi- 
unity to a safe decency, let it propose to gather men and women to- 
gether, to go over and over and over again the theory of goodness, 
and to cry Lord, Lord, in endless repetitions, open your houses of wor- 
ship once a week for what is called divine service, and forget that man 
not God needs your services, and that one great purpose of the Church 
is to work with God in human love and fellowships for the renewal of 
the world, and although the Church shall live on, your special portion 
of the Church shall ouly fulfil what the Master said about the branch 
which should bear no fruit. Let me not be one-sided. It is something, 
indeed, by our houses of prayer, our ritual, our interpreting of sacred 
oracles, to witness for and cherish that new and wondrous conscious- 
ness of God which is Christ within us ; but, brethren, if God in Christ 
so loves us, and we know it and feel it, we shall surely love one anoth- 
er, and what we have to say in the way of religious discourse will be 
not merely theological orations, bi^t largely comments upon our church 
work, and the Christian congregation will be found to be the most 
helpful of all charitable organizations, tending steadily to supplant 
them, instead of being, as now, supplanted by them. The Christian 
society is surely more than an annual gathering of a handiUl of pew- 
proprietors or a remnant remaining afler the benediction to pass a 
formal vote, the pastor being chief speaker and chief voter, or a group 
of communicants most of whom are growing old and many of whom 
are mutually strangers, though professing mutual love ; it is the fel- 
lowship of those, who, explain it as they will, are together mastered 
by Jesua, and they have common aims, and they must strive to be 
strong together. What a parody upon a Christian church, when, 
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we will eay, tbe pennileas widow with her children — bnptized, dut- 
turad, joined to her husband in the congregation, — ia passed over 
to overaeers of the poor for such roUef as they can supply ontil the 
fatherless come of age, or when by some iosufficient dole they are 
just saved from etarvatioD, upon the poor pretence of stimulating them 
to help themselvea, as if good and sufficient food were not the best 
Btimnlns ! We are not seeking to win honor for the church by en- 
gaging its members in works which did not enter into the original 
design of our religion ; but we do wish Christians to stir up the gifl 
that is in them, and be true to their ancient faith, and amidst all di- 
versities of judgment and antagonisms of, doctrine, to "remember 
the poor." It will be real growth for a Christian society to be reach- 
ing out in this direclion. The best defence which Christianity can 
make of itself, as antiquated, aa a mere luxury, as obsolete or obso- 
lescent, is to be a mediatiug power, and especially by meeting the just 
and reasonable expectation of tiie poor to show how much better is a 
commonwealth than a communism. Is it not comforting to know 
that the church has work yet to do in our world bcaidea the elabora- 
tion of theologies, and the restoration of mediffival churches and rit- 
uals — that men and women who are a little wenry of all that, find 
that Jesus gathers and binds them together to become the answer 
of God to the prayer of man for n heavenly kiogdom on earth? Who 
will long dare to say that where two or three are met together in the 
love of Jeans, to do good, it is no Christiaa church? 

Again, I anticipate the objection the force of which Jesus recog- 
nized when he said, "Ye seek me not because ye saw the miracles, 
but because ye did eat of the loavea and were filled. There is some- 
thing exceedingly painful in the thought that any should be tempted or 
yirtually compelled to conuect themselves with a religious company in 
* order to share iu its charities. I remember how a week-day service 
in Winchester Cathedral was spoiled for me by the presence in the 
scanty company of a few stolid-looking paupers, church t>eneGciarieB 
I fancied, and in attendance as a part of their daily routine and ne- 
*"' I is indeed great peril in church charity, as in other 
) I maintain, infinitely less in church charity than in 
ty. The Church thoroughly inspired end wisely con- 
B no pleasant refuge for the lazy pauper. Aa God in 
nat whilst he justiliea, as his love is a consuming fire 
no laxities, so the spirit of Christ in Christians will 
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not rest until it has brought strength out of weakness. The offending 
member must not be spared the surgeon's knife because it is of the 
body. Tiiere is a place for discipline in the Christian society. If 
there be any of the brethren and sisters who have a whim of not 
working, they must be put under a necessity of not eating, and lefl to 
the teaching of sharp hunger pangs. The Church is not to mean 
^^ daily service and unlimited rations," just as old Rome meant 
*' Bread and Games." It is only that the law of struggle, which in 
this hard world is so oAen only a law of death, shall b^ to all who 
enjoy the fellowship of the Christiau Church a law of life. 

Moreover, and this is vital, it will surely be found in this case, as 
in every other case, that the Church's ouqco of prevention is worth 
the world's pouud of cure. The religious and moral influences which 
are bound up with a living Christian fellowship are the best defences 
against pauperism. What Jesus said is literally true, that to the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness all needful things are added. 
We may add, .^^ in the long run ;" a pretty long one sometimes, but 
still the end is sure. Poverty may come upon us at any time ; but 
pauperism should be out of the question in a Christian community 
trained to habits of industry and self-control and self-respect, and un- 
der the guidance of those who are willing that labor should have its 
fair proportion of the year's increase, and are not proposing to give to 
the workman in charity what was his due ia wages. In more than 
one factory village it has been found possible to throw out pauper- 
ism from the community, as disease is expelled from the body, by 
wise treatment and generous diet and a judicious education. Min- 
isters at large, workmen who need not be ashamed, are continually 
graduating from their societies families that came to them in much 
need, just on the brink of a pauperism from which only the wisdom 
and love of the Christian household could have saved them. They go 
^ out to be producers as well as consumers, and far more truly so than 

many whose pauperism would be manifest enough, had they not en- 
tered upon the labors and shared the wealth of a toilsome and frugal 
ancestry. Man is essentially a spiritual and moral being, and only 
when he is true to this interior life does he prosper in his way. A 
mission-house in a poor's quarter would be far more effectual to lift 
men and women out of pauperism than a workhouse. It is hard, nay, 
impossible, to keep men in good condition as mere animals. A horse 
has a value ; and most of us will take one for a gift ; but who wants 
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a man, if he must reduce him to slavery before he will earn so much 
as bis salt? Wake up a soul in him, and he begins to have a value, 
and will at least be able to provide for himself and his own. 

8. And it is to be said farther that this effort to prevent (tfiuperism 
is sure to be attended with encouraging success if we begin at the 
beginning. The way to the families that are or may be in need of a 
wise and tender succor lies open and plain through the hearts of the 
children, and these children may be taught, in well-ordered Sunday 
schools and by teachers who will approve themselves their friends, 
how good a thing it is to live pure and laborious lives, owing no man 
anything save to love one another. The week-day schools are often 
sad failures in this respect ; developing consumers who are not pro- 
ducers, they prove to be nurseries of incapables, young men and wo- 
men who cannot dig, but unlike the man in the parable, are not 
ashamed to beg, at least for situations which promise the largest 
wages for the least work. May I be allowed to say that some very 
successful efforts in this special direction have fallen within my own 
parochial experience during the last score of years. Our small parish 
Sunday school has been steadily but gradually re-enforced, until, from 
fifty or a hundred, it has grown to number from four hundred and 
fifty to five hundred children, and the house is at length full. These 
children belong to families that for the most part have only the slight- 
est connection with any Church, and in the pressure of a life of hard 
labor are not likely to be very regular in their attendance upon public 
worship ; but for them, if they choose to come, and for their sons and 
daughters, many of whom do come, some of the most eligible seats 
in our house of worship are provided, and they know that they are 
more than welcome. All these households are within our reach 
through the teachers in the Sunday school and our parish visitor, and 
in cases of sickness, sorrow, or death, the pastor holds himself in 
readiness to minister. In a multitude of cases we have no need of 
money, and there is no ground whatever for the common cavil, ''They 
come for what they get ;" but of course we do account it a privilege 
to help those who require help, and to help them generously as one 
who provides for his own household. Thanks to not a few unwearied 
workers, many young persons have been trained up to self-support, and 
even in these very trying times are receiving the wages of a skilled 
and rewarding industry. Need I say that the life of my church flows 
mainly in this direction? I find in this mission our ''ratson cf etreJ* 
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I believe that we owe our continued existence through the crisis of the 
removal to a new house of worship, with inevitable indebtedness, and 
our prosperous reconstruction and freedom from debt, to our abundant 
activity in this and kindred undertakings. Our church is something 
more than a religious club, with a luxurious club-house, protected 
against intrusion by a heavy assessment. It is a religious home for 
as many as the larger house and the chapel will contain, and if any 
need counsel and outward help, there are happily those in the congre- 
gration who know bow to administer it wisely and in love. It has 
been found that many to whom the ordinary parochial Sunday school 
is uninviting are much engaged in mission work of this kind, and 
are so much occupied with a concrete Christianity, that they are little 
attracted by discussions of ^theological preambles" on one side or the 
other. They are willing to take Christianity for granted, and to work 
with it until they can find a more promising instrument. I trust that 
this personality may be pardoned, and that you may find in our expe- 
rience a hint of a way by which Christianity may be made a mediating 
power, and the reproacli of class churches be taken from us. If we 
cannot love one another as much as this, what do we more than oth- 
ers ? It is a deeply interesting inquiry how far the needful reconcili- 
ation of the different classes of society through the Church can be 
promoted by a change in our customary arrangements for the support 
of worship, by free-sittings and the like ; but afler all, the great ne- 
cessity is the willing mind. We often spend a deal of labor upon the 
pump, and discover at last that the trouble is with the well. How 
soon Methodism organized itself! Love is creative. Love, writes 
Paul, buildeth up, knowledge onlj pufieth up. Love filled those old 
Gentile cities with Christian communities that for a time at least ful- 
filled the prophecy of a human brotherhood. The field is still the 
world, — this modem world, this hard world, with its factory popula- 
tions, its men and women working underground, its cities still gather- 
ing their masses for the terrible battle out of which the strongest if 
not the fittest shall come alive ; it is a hard field, often very discour- 
aging even to the laborer, utterly so to to the mere sentimentalist and 
looker-on ; but we are always reminded that it is the calling of the 
Christian to endure hardness ? What hardness ? I do not say that 
complete success is near ; but I do say that until the strength of the 
Church is turned this way, we cannot tell how near it is. 
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In the charity which begins at home I have tried to reach some 
definite conception of what might be done for the poor of my own city 
by our many congregations of Christians. In order that I might the 
better forecast what is to be, I have gathered such information as I 
could obtain with reference to things as they are, and I have to ac- 
knowledge very valuable help in my inquiry from the Overseers of 
the Poor, and especially from their admirable report for the present 
year. I should add that my account passes by altogether what is done 
in almshoues and public hospitals, and is confined mainly to what is 
known as out-door relief. 

I find that in the city of Boston, since the great fire, and during 
these last years of depression, the amount of this out-door relief has 
been largely increased ; but it is to be noticed that more than one- 
half of the families assisted claim help, and some of them very im- 
portunately, under the new settlement law, which makes an inhabit- 
ancy for five years the condition upon which this help is to be given. 
The root of most of this pauperism is exotic and transplanted, though 
I fear we must confess that it thrives very luxuriantly on our own 
soil. The case of every beneficiary is carefully described in a regis- 
tration paper, and 14,161 of these papers are on file and recorded, 
2,211 having been prepared during the current year. These docu- 
ments contain a vast amount of interesting and valuable information, 
and I am glad to bo able to add that this system is in use in some of 
our charitable societies, and is likely to be followed by all of them. 
During the year, 6,638 families have been aided, representing 19,914 
persons ; of these families 2,000 are new cases ; upon their relief the 
sum of $97,021.42 has been expended, not without a careful inquiry 
into their condition^ Of this sum $22,270.42 was given in pensions 
and grants. There is a Temporary Home under the charge of the 
Overseers, and during the past year it has been customary to require 
of those who would eat that they should also work, a requirement 
which had a strange efiTect upon the appetites of applicants, and re- 
duced the number of meals demanded by some 10,000, many being of 
the mind of the sturdy beggar, ^'who was much shocked at the sug- 
gestion of labor," adding ^Hhat he had been eighteen years in this 
country without working a stroke ; that he had begged his way, and 
was bound to do it as long as he lived." Besides the appropriation 
from the treasury of the city, the Overseers are the trustees of ten 
different funds, amounting in all to a half-million of dollars, the in- 
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come from which belongs under the trusts to those who are variouslj 
designated as ^^ reduced from affluence and good circumstances," or 
as ^^the children of meritorious citizens, and others who have done 
the State some service." The distribution of this income is a work of 
an exceedingly delicate character, and is made with great wisdom and 
tenderness, the number of recipients reaching now to 376, and admit- 
ting of enlargement as the proper subjects are brought to notice. 
Fifty-nine have been added during the past year. The large hall in 
the Charity Bureau has been used for the instruction of women in 
common sewing. 

Out-door relief is ministered to the poor of Boston by many other 
agencies, and chiefly by the Provident Association and the Roman 
Catholic Society of St. Vincent de Paul. If we include the appropri- 
ations of the State Aid Paymaster, the disbursement of the different 
organizations which centre in the Chardon Street building, over and 
above the giving of the Overseers, reaches $151,000. The various 
reports enable us to map out the city into different localities, and as- 
sign to each its own cases of destitution. It appears that the visits of 
the Provident Association during the year 1875 to the houses of ap* 
plicants for charity amounted to 11,844, whilst 16,479 persons re- 
ceived provisions and fuel at their homes. The Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul report for the same year 22,726 visits, and families aided to 
the number of 1,539. The expenditure of the ^^ Provident" foots up 
to $32,531.67, and that of the St. Vincent to $21,296.81. One of 
the districts of the Provident Association has been divided and sub- 
divided and visited during the past season according to the Elberfeld 
plan of minute and careful inquiry, with consultation amongst the 
visitors. Leaving out of the account what is expended in poor-houses 
and hospitals and homes for adults and children, the reports of the 
Overseers and of the various supplementary charities give as their ex- 
penditure, in round numbers, about $350,000, say a dollar each to 
every one of the population. 

So much, in a very general way, for what is done outside of the 
Church, though in a multitude of cases the congregations supply the 
workers. But the churches are not idle. I have been at some pains 
to learn just what they are doing, and in what ways. For this pur- 
pose I have endeavored to put a circular of inquiry before the eyes of 
all the pastors of the city of Boston. Some of them are hard to 
reach, and some of them are very unresponsive ; but my questioning 
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has brought to light a vast deal of activity, and encourages the hope 
of a vast deal more. Tlie larger part of our churches, of every de- 
nomination, so far as any report of them has reached me, are found 
to be furnished with efficient instrumentalities for the work of charity, 
all of them the creations of the last thirty or forty years, as the needs 
of the cities have arisen and increased. I have heard, in all, from 
sixty-six out of our two hundred churches, and my answers have come 
from Catholics and Protestants. These churches have contributed, in 
one way and another, $141,393. Add to this some Si 1,000 collected 
on Hospital Sunday ; make a moderate estimate of churches which 
have not been heard from ; take into the account, so far as that is 
possible, the abundant gifts of individuals through pastors and visit- 
ors, and we have at least a nucleus of beneficent activity which en- 
courages us to ask great things of the society which embodies tlie 
life of Jesus. 

We surely are entitled to say that the Church, busy as it still is 
with tithing mint, anise, and cummin, has not been found wholly un- 
equal to the duties of the hour in our modern cities with their perish- 
ing and dangerous classes. What we want is to make it a thousand 
fold mor^ effectual in this precise direction, receiving and giving more 
abundantly of its own peculiar and essential life ; and inasmuch as wa 
must use what power we have if we would have more, we cannot too 
earnestly press upon our churches, one and all, the need of organizing 
themselves thoroughly as charitable societies. My circular went out 
early in June, and I think I may say would have been more promptly 
and generally answered, had the congregations been accustomed to ask 
and receive from committees on Christian life and work reports of 
their doings. So I am perhaps right in saying that there is a need 
of organization. Definitely, as it seems to me, we should propose as 
our work and claim as our privilege the care of the poor and the pre- 
vention of pauperism, the former no distant end, the latter far off, it 
may be, and yet to be clearly discerned and steadily though slowly 
approached. If we are to be taxed, let us pay our tax in this way. 
We shall not be so unwise as to undertake before the time the work 
of other organizations, or to decline the benefit of charity funds akin 
to our own iu their origin and design, but more and more we shall 
give occasion to the members of various benevolent societies to say 
that their occupation is going from them. And as the best purposes 
are sometimes seen to fail from the neglect of ways and means, I 
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ventare to ask for votes from the Conference upon certain practical 
recommendations as follows. [These recommendations' are given as 
they were finally passed, without a dissenting voice, afler having been 
referred back to the mover, and presented again by him through the 
Committee on Business, in a form which seemed less exposed to mis- 
apprehension than the original statement.] 

The members of this Conference, thankfully recognizing the civil- 
izing power of Christianity as it has been illustrated in its long life in 
our world, and rejoicing in all its triumphs, are encouraged to a more 
earnest application of its truths and manifestation of its spirit in deal- 
ing with the miseries and sins which are still a scandal and a reproach 
to Christendom. 

In this hope, and seeking to make their faith that the life of the 
Church is a life of wise and tender love perfect by works, they affec- 
tionately invite all the churches that are associated in this Christian 
fellowship to address themselves, in co-operation with existing agen- 
cies, to the direct relief of the poor and the prevention of pauperism. 
They w^ould earnestly recommend to each congregation to organize for 
this special service, and to prepare for its own Ui^e, and for the infor- 
mation and encouragement of all Christian workers, such a record as 
may conveniently and properly be made of charitable endeavors and 
successes, ways and means, resources of time and money and active 
sympathy, in a word the statistics of Christian beneficence. And they 
would suggest that such statistics would form an interesting chapter in 
the Year Book of our churches. 



"THE EXPERIMENT OF A FBEE CHURCH; ITS 
DIFFICULTIES AND ADVANTAGES/' 



BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARSlE, OF JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 

I am to read a paper to jou on "The Experiment of a Free 
Church ; its Difficulties and Advantages." By a Free Church is 
meant a church in which the pews and seats are not sold or rented, 
but are open to all comers. 

When I speak of a church thus open to all the people of a place, 
as being "an experiment,'* I mean, of course, an experiment at the 
present time, in the United States, and among Unitarians and olher 
Protestants, especially in cities. An open church, with all its seats 
free, is an experiment with us just now ; but as regards the Christian 
Church universal, it has been the method of the great majority in all 
times. The Roman Catholic Churches all over Europe are open to 
all comers. All that is conceded to rich and fashionable people, even 
in places like Paris, and churches like the Madelaine, is the privilege 
of hiring a cane-bottom chair from an old woman, for a couple of 
pennies, and that only when it is to be immediately used. All over 
England the parish church belongs to all who live in the parish, and 
the private pews in thent are the exception. The poorest people and 
the richest and noblest meet together there, in the same parish church. 
In the early days of New England it was the same. All our Congre- 
gational Churches were open to the people of the place, whether poor 
or rich, and seats were assigned to those who wanted them, without 
pay, since the expenses of the church were then paid by a general tax 
on the town. We might therefore say that the experiment we are 
now trying is that of churches in which the seats are sold or rented 
to private parties, and which are not freely open to the public. It is 
not the free-seat system which is on trial, but the pew system. But 
since the pew system has become so universal among us, especially in 
cities and large towns, and has been partially adopted even by the 
Roman Catholics in this country, I call the system which offers all 
the seats in a church to all comers an experiment. 

The experiment to which I now refer is that of the Church of the 
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Disciples, in Boston. This church was founded in 1841, and the 
priuciple then adopted was that ^Mhe expenses of the church should 
be defrayed by a voluntary subscription, and pews should not be sold, 
rented, or taxed." This priuciple, then adopted, has been adhered to 
during thirty-five years. During all that time no seat has ever been 
sold, rented, or taxed. During all that time the poorest members of 
the society have had as good a right to the best places in the church 
as the richest. During all that time strangers in the city, outsiders, 
unchurched persons, or members of other churches, have been wel- 
comed to come in and sit down where they liked, as they would do in 
a lecture room or public meeting. The inconveniences of this plan 
we have found few and small in comparison wiih its advantages, and 
there has never been any serious attempt made to change it. 

I ought to say that at one time, for a year or two, twenty-five 
years ago, we adopted the plan of assigning permanent seats to fam- 
ilies and those who wished for them. About half the church was thus 
assigned, on the two sides ; while the centre of the church, from the 
pulpit to the door, was left free. No charge was made for these as- 
signed seats, — any one who chose could have them. But after trying 
this plan for a year or two, it was dropt, and for some twenty years 
the whole church has been open to all persons, to sit where they would. 
I ought, however, also to say that a good many, of the permanent 
worshippers and members of the society get into the habit of sitting 
in or near the same place from Sunday to Sunday. This arises from 
some natural propensity which also leads people to select the same 
places from week to week at lectures or concerts. We feel more at 
ease in sitting where we are accustomed to sit. Members of our so- 
ciety respect each other's wishes in this regard, and avoid taking the 
seats usually occupied by others. Our habitual worshippers, there- 
fore, have practically the advantage, whatever it may be, of sitting 
commonly in the same place. Only they are aware that they have no 
right to this particular seat ; and therefore if, on coming to church, 
they find it occupied by a stranger, they do not look at him angrily 
or inquiringly, as an intruder, but quietly sit down in the nearest 
place which is vacant. They know full well that they only retain 
their usual seat through courtesy ; just as they might have a particu- 
lar chair left for them in a parlor, and that they have no claim to it. 
Let me add that when an habitual seat is thus conceded, not as a 
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right, but as a courtesy, it cultivates kindly feeliugs on both sides, 
blessing him who gives it and him who takes it. 

And now what are the advantages of this method over that of sell- 
ing or letting the seats? 

If it is still the duty of Christians to-day, as it was at first, to 
preach the gospel to every creature, then every creature ought to be 
invited in where the gospel is preached. If it is important, for ex- 
ample, that all the people in Boston shall have religious instruction, 
the doors should be open to all to come. We provide free schools, 
because we think all children ought to be taught to read and write. If 
we were to abolish the free school system, and leave only the private 
schools, where those go who are able and willing to pay for instruc- 
tion, we shonld put our system of secular education exactly where our 
system of religious education now stands. But if Christian truth is 
as important as earthly knowledge, ought it not to be dispensed as 
freely and as universally ? 

We have laws which set apart Sunday from secular pursuits, and 
forbid common labors, in order that a part of human life shall be 
given to the public worship of God. But how can that be called 
public worship to which only those are invited who can buy or hire 
seats? Can we speak of public worships when we mean the worship 
of a limited number of pew-holders and their families, where no oth- 
ers are expected to come? 

On the pew system, those who collect every Sunday to hear the 
gospel are those who already care for it sufficiently to be willing to 
buy pews or hire seats. But the large body of the community, who 
are not sufficiently interested in God and Christ and Christian salva- 
tion to go to this expense and trouble, remain untaught. Those who 
are whole have the physician and not the sick. The righteous are 
called to repentance, and the sinners are left to themselves. In this 
way the plan of Jesus seem»to be exactly reversed. 

This difficulty is sometimes temporarily relieved by a revival sea- 
Bon, when the churches are open to all inquirers ; or by the coming of 
some Moody and Sankey. But these spasmodic efforts to reach the 
tinchurched are not very successful. It is chiefly the church-goers 
who attend the revival meetings. Wesley and Whitefield met the case 
by going where the outsiders were to be found, and preaching on the 
commons, and in the streets, and in the markets. But this also is 
necessarily a temporary expedient. Churchea are naturally the relig- 
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iou8 homes of the people, — they should be free to all the people, — • 
made atlrnctjve and ioviiiiig by benutiful ardijlecture, fine music, good 
paintiiigs, interaiiiDg leachiug. Not ouly <-n Sunday, but throuy!! die 
week, I tie doors tiliould sliiod open, and everyihing be done to make 
the poor, the luuely, the stranger, the distressed, the despairing, feel 
thnt liere tliuy can go iu and find rest. 

Years ago. Dr. Tuckerman, seeing how our preseut administration 
of religiou htt great nnniiicrs neglected, organized the " Ministry at 
Large," the object of whith was lo aeek and save the lost. All honor 
to liim for this truly CliristJan enterprise, and all (hanks and sympa- 
thy for those who have followed in his footsteps. And yet llioro is 
this objection : that it makes a separate class of those who worship 
ID these chapels. This is sometimes felt as an obstacle by the noble 
men engaged iu this work. We do not want chapels for the poor, 
supported hy the riclu But we wish for and require something better 
— the free church, where the rich and poor shall meet together, where 
all shall be on a level, where all (he common distinctions of life shall 
be unkaown. Nor do we wish earnest and devoted Christians to pro- 
vide, beside their own church where they worship, themselves, another 
to which the unchurched and indiSerent shall be invited. But (he 
place where the purest and best and most spiritual meet for the bread 
of life, is the very place where we {lught to invite the poor in spirit, 
the hungry heart, the half-frozen soul. Let him go with them, to 
have Ibe best, and to be blessed hy the presence of (he purest. In the 
atmosphere of their worflhip, his heart will be touched. The melo- 
dies of their hymns, (he (enderness of their prayers, and above all, 
the love which welcomes him to their feast, will do more (o convert 
his Boul to Ood thaa any mere eloquence, though it speaks with the 
tongues of nten and of angels. In that loving company "he is con- 
vinced of all, he is judged of all, (he secrets of his heart are made 
™....;c.L.i ■ «„.] go^ fulling down on his faqp, he will worship God, and 
!od is in y«u of a truth." 

lod which is in accordance with (he divine laws possess- 
le advantages; and other kinds of good arrive which 
'ted and unforeseen. A free church has a pleasant at- 
ich mnkcH every one who comes in feel at home. I have 
I perM)B3 sny to me, " I attended your church once, Mr. 
I was in Boston, and somehow it seemed like home." 
same feeling may exist under the pew system, when the 
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minister and people take pains to cherish a hospitable spirit, — but in 
a free church it comes of itself. Two hundred pews bought or hired, 
mean two hundred pieces of private property into which the floor of 
the church is divided off. This feeling of private property is felt, to 
some degree^ by every man who sits in his own pew, and it necessa- 
rily produces an atmosphere of separation, which can only be over- 
come by an effort. And where the pew-owners succeed in getting rid 
of this feeling, the strangers who come to the church can hardly help 
being chilled a little by the fear of intruding into the pew of some 
one who may not want them. Is it not a good thing to drive all idea 
of private property out of the church ? 

Another advantage of the free-seat system is that it dispenses with 
the body of pew-holders as an organized and controlling influence in 
the affairs of the congregation. What that influence sometimes is 
will be seen in the fact that the fate of the Old South Church edifice in 
Boston, with all its historic and religious bearings, was decided by the 
votes of a small majority out of forty-two pew-holders. Such corpora- 
tions commonly are controlled by energetic business men who come to 
the front and direct its affairs. Such men may be worthy and excel- 
lent persons, but they are apt to care more for the outward prosperity 
than the inward gi*owth of a society ; are more -interested in having a 
smart minister who will draw crowds, than a faithful pastor and 
spiritual guide ; more interested in a fine showy church edifice in a 
fashionable quarter, than in keeping the society out of debt ; more 
interested in having wealthy people come and buy pews, than in hav- 
ing the gospel preached to the poor. In a free church there is no such 
controlling body of pew-holders, but a single organization united on a 
religious basis, which controls all the affairs, spiritual and financial, 
of the society. In the Church of the Disciples, the edifice is held by 
a body of six or nine trustees, for the use of the church. All the 
business — spiritual, moral, educational, ritual, financial — is in the 
hands of those who unite together for the study and practice of Chris- 
tianity, and are organized for that purpose. 

The free-seat system promotes peace and harmony in a congrega- 
tion. If a member of the society is dissatisfied with the preaching of 
the minister, or with his fellow-worshippers, he is not obliged to re- 
main because he owns a pew, — he takes his hat and quietly retires, 
and some one else takes his place who is more at home in the church. 

The free-seat system fills the church with worshippers. Its open 
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doors invite the poor, who cannot afford to buy a pew ; strangers in 
the city ; young men and women from the country, with small means 
and few acquaintances, who, if not shut out, are left out by the com- 
mon method. On the pew-system, the man of wealth is urged to buy 
a pew, and consents to the request good naturedly. But he does not 
agree to sit in the pew after it is bought. If he prefers to stay at 
home, or go to drive, he cannot be blamed as breaking any promise. 
Thus our large churches, with ample accommodations, may oiten be 
half full, because the church-goers and church-owners happen to be 
different persons. There is also a certain proportion of persons be- 
longing to every society who are absent from church from sickness, or 
from being out of town, and if they are pew-owners, their places re- 
main empty. But in a free church, this regular average of absences, 
which is a constant number, furnishes just so many additional seats, 
enabling a congregation, of say one thousand persons, to be comforta- 
bly accommodated in a hall which only seats eight hundred. 

Let us now pass to the difficulties of the free seat system, and to 
the objections usually urged against it. The first, and most impor- 
tant, is the financial objection. I find, in a recent number of ^'The 
Xiiberal Christian," the following paragraph in relation to the sale of 
Mr. Hepworth's church in New York : — 

''The financial failure of the enterprise is only the latest illustration 
of what must be recognized as a fact in the history of church build- 
ing, viz. : that no new enterprise like this, which begins with a large 
debt and depends for its support upon the voluntary contributions of 
people in moderate circumstances, ever succeeds financially. It is a 
discouraging admission for the advocates of the free-church system, 
but we may as well look the fact in the face." 

If we admit the principle here laid down, I do not see how it is ''a 
discouraging admission for the advocates of the free-church system." 
A church '^ which begins with a large debt," whether depending on 
voluntary subscriptions or on the sale or rent of pews, is very apt to be a 
financial failure. A free-church which should ''begin" ^ith a large 
debt, would, in my opinion, be very sure to fail. But a large debt is 
no essential part of the •free-church system. One advantage, in fact, 
of the method I advocate is, that a free-church is not so likely to run 
in debt, since there is no body of pew-holders to fall back upon. If 
the building committee of a free-church runs in debt, they must pay it 
themselves, or find some individuals to assume the responsibility. But 
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a building committee, acting for a corporation of pew owners, may 
r-iin in debt and leave tbe corporation to pay it. When the Church of 
tLe Disciples was formed in Boston, in 1841, there were twelve or 
more Unitarian societies in the city, all on the pew system, and all 
Laving their own church edifices, free from debt, and most of them 
erected by former generations. Of these twelve, four have been sold, 
and have disappeared, leaving no trace behind.* Two others have been 
sold and rebuilt in a different place, with such heavy debts on both 
that one of them was lost to the society, and the other may be.f 
Suppose I should attribute these financial failures to the pew system, 
and say that it is a discouraging admission for the advocates of that 
plan that out of twelve churches they have lost five or six. It would 
not be fair to suy so, but it would be less unjust than to charge the 
failure of Mr. Hepworth's church to the voluntary system. J 

Let me admit, however, all that can fairly be objected to the volun- 
tary method. It is, no doubt, more easy and convenient to collect the 
necessary funds for the support of a church by taxing pews. To send 
^. round a tax-bill once a quarter, is a very simple method of meeting 

expenses. So long as the pews are in demand, this method avoids all 
difficulty. On the voluntary system, you must either take a good deal 
of pains to find your subscribers, or else have the contribution box 
going about every week. It is also sometimes necessary to appeal to 
the congregation, and remiud them that they are expected to give. 
On the voluntary system, therefore, financial matters obtrude them- 
selves oflener on the attention, and this is by no means agreeable. 

And again, there is no doubt but that more money can usually be 
raised for current expenses by the pew-system than by the other. 
This is the case at present, though I think it partly owing to the vol- 
untary system being new and one to which the community is not ac- 
customed. Many think a free-church means one where they arc not 
expected to contribute anything. Others, who mean to subscribe, 
forget to do so, because no quarterly tax-bill comes to remind them of 

•These were ** The New North Charch '* in Hanoyer street, the Parchase street (after- 
ward Harrison Arenae) Church, the 12th Congregational, and Mr. Gray's, afterward Mr. 
Alger's, on Bulflnch street. 

tSecond Chnrch, Hanover street, the society saved by uniting with the church in Bed- 
ford street Brattld Square Church, loaded with a debt, and a new building uuauited for 
it« purposes. * 

tUiider the usual plan, the building I* the property of the pew-hoHer«, who can raort- 
gaee it for a debt, or even sf II it and divide the moTmy. One cliurch wati lo^t by mortgagos 
levied to raise money to pay tbe salary of the mluUter, — lu other cases, the building lias 
been sold, and a part or tbe whole oi the proceeds put into the posdesalon of the pew- 
holdera. 
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itm Some persons are ashamed to give small sums, and so give noth- 
ing. And when the amount each one shall give is lefl to be decided by 
himself, instead of being a fixed rent decided for him, he maj oflen 
give himself the benefit of the doubt, and pay very much less for his 
seat and that of his family than he would pay for pew-rent in another 
chiurch. For such reasons, it may happen that a church on the vol- 
untary principle will not be able, at least at first, to raise as much as 
one on the other plan. 

But I think there is reason for believing that the voluntary 
principle, so advantageous in other ways, will also be found, in the 
long run, to be the most successful financially. Few-rents are paid, 
but oflen paid grudgingly and with grumbling. But no one can grum- 
ble or complain at paying a sum which he fixes for himself. And if 
God loves a cheerful giver, I think that the minister too would often 
prefer a smaller salary, given cheerfully, than a larger one paid re- 
luctantly. 

And besides, the voluntary system educates the congregation to the 
principle of liberality. They learn to decide according to cpnscienco 
what to give, — they do not give to satisfy public opinion, for no one 
else knows the amount of their contribution, except perhaps the 
Treasurer or Finance Committee. There is no gratification of vanity 
in being known to pay a large rent in a fashionable church. If, under 
these conditions, the average contributions increase, we may believe 
that the people are being educated to liberality. 

My own ministry in the Church of the Disciples has lasted through 
so many years that my experience in this respect may be considered 
valuable. I have never been promised any regular salary. When 
the church was formed, I told the people that I would give them my 
services, and they should give me whatever they were able and willing 
to do. During the first years of my ministry, my salary was small, 
the average being about $700 or $800 during the first nine years. 
During the next nine years the salary stood at about $1200. During 
the next ^vq years it was $2500. During the next three years it was 
$4000 ; and during the last three years it has been $5000. This in- 
crease has been partly due to the increase of the congregation ; but it 
is also due to the increa'se in the average amount of the subscrip- 
tions. Ten years ago we had a list of 185 actual subscribers, and 
the averao^e of each was about $18. The number of subscribers last 
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year was 288, and the average amount from each contributor was a 
little over $25. So that while the number of subscribers has risen in 
ten years from 185 to 2SS^ the average amount paid by each has also 
risen from $18.00 to $25.00. We may therefore say, I think, that 
under this plan, not only more persons are learning to give, but that 
each person is also learning to give more. 

The amount collected last year in our church for all purposes was 
a little more than $11,000. Of this sum $7,5G0 was subscribed for 
the current expenses, and $3,600 was contributed for missionary and 
charitable purposes. The amount given by each person for current 
expenses varied from $5 to $100, and over, — the average being, as 
I have before said, about $25 to a contributor. The present church 
edifice was erected at a cost for land and building of about $70,000 ; 
all of which was given outright for the purpose. When finished it 
was paid for, leaving no debt, and it was found to have cost some 
$^00 less than the original estimate. 

It is often said, however, that in the case of this particular church 
there wece exceptional circumstances in the position of the society and 
myself which enabled us to succeed. If this were so, at first, cer- 
tainly it has reached a position to-day which mak^s it independent of 
any such circumstances. Moreover, other churches in Boston have 
succeeded equally well in maintaining the voluntary principle, under 
circumstances wholly different from ours. 

Take the case, for instance, of the Episcopal Church in Boston, 
called "The Church of the Advent," There are no pew-rents in this 
church. All the seats are free, as they are in ours. But they dififer 
from us by meeting their current expenses, not by an annual sub- 
scription, but by a collection every Sunday, called " the Oflfertory." 
I^ast year they received, through this collection, $9913.36. This 
church began with nothing, and now owns its church-edifice on Bow- 
doin street, has a fund of $25,000 for parish purposes, and a piece of 
land worth about $50,000 for a new building, and it is free from debt. 
This Church of the Advent Js what is called ^' Ritualistic," and it 
may be said that their success is owing to the zeal engendered by Rit- 
ualism. Let us then look at the case of the only other free church in 
Boston which I know of, — that worshipping in "The Tremont Tem- 
ple." This is a Baptist Church, the very opposite of Ritualistic, and 
its present pastor, Dr. Lorimer, is not evei^ a special friend of the 
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voluntary principle. But he testified, (in the Old South Church case,) 
that he preaches to a congregation of some two thousand persons, that 
he has a church of thirteen hundred communicants, that the funds are 
raised by voluntary contributions and semi-annual subscriptions, that 
there are no pews or pew-rents, and that the income of the church for 
current expenses, all raised by voluntary contribution, is about nine- 
teen or twenty thousand dollars. If it is said that this success is 
owing to the central situation of the Tremont Temple, I reply that the 
Old South Church, a church always carried on by pew-rent, and with- 
in a stone's throw of the Tremont Temple, has been abandoned on the 
ground that a congregation could not be retained there. If it is said 
that Dr. Lorimer is a very popular preacher, I answer that when he 
preached in the Shawmut Avenue Church, (which he testifies to be 
an equally good situation,) he had no such congregation as this,— and 
there have been half a dozen other ministers in the Tremont Temple, 
within my memory, under all of whom the society has been success- 
ful. It is not as easy^ as I have admitted, to collect a large income 
from free seats as from pews, but the case of the Tremont Temple 
shows that with proper organization and effort it can be done. In 
many free churches the envelope system has been found to do well ; 
but as that was so ably described in a former paper at this convention, 
I need, say nothing more about it here. 

A common objection to free seats, is, that families cannot sit to- 
gether. We have not found this a serious difficulty. Families who 
arrive a little before the service begins, have no trouble in sitting to- 
gether. 

Another objection is, that with free seats, there will be only an au- 
dience, not a church. I see no weight in this. In my own society 
there is a great deal of church life, social activity, and religious co- 
operation. The church-rooms are open every day in the week, from 
morning till late at night, and there is always some work going on in 
them. Our congregation is not held together by preaching, so much 
as by church action. I am glad to believe that the Church of the 
Disciples does not depend on its minister, but has a life of its own. 
If it were otherwise, I should consider my work a failure. 

I do not claim that the voluntary method is the only Christian plan, 
or that our church is better than others. Remembering the amount 
and variety of Christian work done by such churches as those of Brother 
Ellis and Brother Hale, and others that I could name, we certainly 
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can pretend to no superior excellence for ours. But I contend that 
the principle has advantages which may be thus summed up : It enables 
the church to preadi its gospel to every creature ; it invites the poor 
to meet with the rich for the public worship of God ; it accords with 
the doctrine of the equality of all souls before their maker, abolishing 
all invidious distinctions in the Lord's house ; it thus makes the at- 
mosphere of the church more loving, friendly, homelike ; it removes 
the notion of buying and selling, and the rights of property from 
the sanctuary ; it prevents mere wealth from assuming too much con- 
trol in church affairs ; it fills the church with worshippers ; it prevents 
disputes among them ; and if it does not always produce such facility 
in collecting large sums, it depends financially on many small contri- 
butions, rather than on a few larger ones, — thus giving a more solid 
financial basis to the church. 

Let me add, in conclusion, that to me, personally, this method has 
been always growing more dear, — that I owe to it much comfort and 
satisfaction. I count it among the privileges of my life that I have 
been enabled during so many years to minister to a society thus or- 
ganized, and that I have been permitted to see it steadily increasing 
in strength, and I hope also in usefulness. In carrying on this church 
I have had the assistance of a body of devoted men and women whose 
aid has been invaluable, and many of whom have been attracted to it 
by its open doors and free seats. And the same attraction has brought 
to our society a large number of young persons, who are growing up 
with us and working with us ; and on whom we depend to take our 
places, when our work is done. 

I trust the members of the Convention will excuse any appearance 
of egotism in this paper, ad I have been obliged, from the very nature 
of the case, to talk more of my own work than I could have wished. 
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THE ESSENTIAL PIETY OF MODERN 

SCIENCE. 

JOHN W. CHADWICK, OF BROOKLYN, ». Y. 

The word piety is not a favorite word with rational religionists. I 
must confess that it is not a favorite word with me. I do not use it 
any oflener than I can help* When I want to speak of the thing it 
stands for, and that is very often, I am apt to make a circumlocution. 
We associate a nasal pronunciation with the word, and we think of 
the thing as something which is not quite manly or robust. And still 
the word has been a favorite one with men as manly and robust as 
any we have ever known or heard of. Was ever a more manly man, 
a spirit more robust, than Theodore Parker? and how he loved to 
speak of piety I — solid piety, he liked to call it, — how his imagination 
always kindled at the thought of it, and what tender words came 
trooping to his call ! and how his life exemplified the thing, and by 
it was exalted, cheered, and glorified ! No, my friends, we must not 
let the devil have all the good words, any more than we must let him 
have all the good tunes. And piety ia a good word ; it stands for a 
good thing, — a thing which there is no other word to stand for ; a 
thing as real as the most real thing you can think of ; a thing which in 
one form or another has always filled a lar^e and honored place in hu- 
man life, which will fill a larger and more honored place in the future 
than it ever has filled in the past. If it does not — 'though to conceive 
of this is quite impossible, — all the more blessed are the eyes which 
see the things that ye see, for that will be a sad day for humanity. It 
will be good to die before it dawns. 

I doubt not there are some who would be willing to allow the essen- 
tial morality, or the essential religiousness, of scientific thought, who 
might still demur at its essential piety. But seeing that there is '*a 
power not ourselves that makes for righteousness," an eternal power, 
even the moralist is convicted of at least unconscious piety, when he 
ceases to resist this power, and puts himself in glad subjection to its 
sway. Of course it is possible to interpret morality so narrowly, so 
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pru'lertially, so selfishly, that it shall carry along with it no element 
of piety ; but in its higher forms and its more penetrating analysis 
there is always this element implied ; the moral sense can always re- 
member back to when it 

*' Knew not yet the gaage of time, 

Nor wore the manacles of space.'* 
« « « 4» » * « 

** 'Twas when the heavenly house it trod, 
And lay upon the breast of God." 

But while piety may be only implied in morality, it is not merely 
implied but also included in religiousness. I do not wish to be dog- 
matic, but I hold that we gain nothing by stretching words beyond 
their legitimate meanings, by calling things by larger names than 
properly belong to them. We have had too much of this in the en- 
deavor to make morals perfectly synonymoHS with religion. That 
morals are implicitly religious, I have hastened to affirm ; that morals 
are the best part of religion, I have not a particle of doubt. If we 
cannot have both piety and morality, let us by all means have moral- 
ity. But morality is coextensive with neither piety nor religion, and 
it is no service, but a positive disservice, that any writer does who 
lends his genius or his skill to confound things which ought not to be 
confounded. And, therefore, while it would be impossible for me to 
overstate my hearty recognition of the service done by Matthew Ar- 
nold, in his later writings, to the ideals of critical truth and personal 
righteousness, I can but deprecate the energy with which he has lent 
himself to the unwarrantable conclusion that righteousness and relig- 
ion are convertible terms, and that any religion not included in right- 
eousness is a mere name for which there is, or ought to be, no corres- 
ponding thing. It was a splendid thing to show, as he has shown, 
that righteousness is the one great word of either Testament, but 
when he would define righteousness, and, at the ^ame time, relig- 
ion, as '^ morality touched by emotion," and show by passages from 
Epictetus and the Bible that the latter is more religious than the 
former, just because it is more figurative and poetical, he is no longer 
a safe or satisfactory guide. We may allow that righteousness is 
morality touched by emotion, but religion is '' morality touched with 
emotion," and a good deal more. Religion is morality and piety^ and 
the piety part is no mere poetical or emotional appendage to the mo- 
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rality part, but ia and of itself a great and wonderful reality, — a 
reality upon which morality itself depends for its most tender grace 
and its most glorious inspiration. 

For what is piety ? It is lean's sense of his relation to the inform- 
ing life of everything that is, — the All, the Infinite, for which we 
have, and need to have, no better name than God. In one form or 
another, this sense has never been a stranger to the mind and heart 
of man. And, for one thing, it has always been a sense of mystery. 
With the fetich-worshipper, this sense of mystery attached itself only 
to the more irregular and apparently abnormal manifestations of pow- 
er in nature, and to such objects as by some grotesqueuess, or other 
marked peculiarity, arrested his attention. What but a sort of Chris- 
tian fetichism is the prevailing disposition to believe that God reveals 
himself more clearly in a few miracles of doubtful authenticity than 
in the constant and beneficent order of the universe ? Whether the 
piety of the fetich-worshipper was a sense of the informing life of 
everything concentrated around a few more striking objects, or only a 
sense of the mystery inherent in those objects, we must not be too 
sure. To me the former statement seems the likelier to be true. A 
yague and nebulous monotheism would seem to be the atmosphere in 
which all more or less primitive religious ideas sustain themselves. 
Surely, it is no belief in one God, nor in a God, but a belief in God, 
in the divine, in the mystery of universal nature. The Vedic Hindus 
seem to have had this background of divinity upon which to paint 
their concrete Indras and Aguis and Varunas. Sometimes one or the 
other of these names is made to gather up the nebulous idea. At 
other times the worshipper is doubtful by what name to call the all- 
pervading mystery, — "he who gives life, he who gives strength, 
whose blessings all the bright gods desire, whose shadow is immor- 
tality, whose shadow is death, he who is God above all gods. Who 
is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice?" So the Greek 
polytheism had its idea of a fate superior to Zeus and all the crowded 
pantheon ; and the Bomans had a Deus quite apart from Jupiter and 
all their other 'deified abstractions. It may well be, therefore, that 
piety has always been man's sense of his relation to the Universal 
Life ; but what we have to notice is that this sense, from being origi- 
nally concentrated around a small number of objects or phenomena of 
a more striking and apparently abnormal character, has become more 
and more inclusive as the development of religion and the parallel 
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development of science have proceeded. For science, it must be re- 
membered, is no modern invention, as many seem to think. Religion 
itself is not more venerable. It is a high-priest after the order of 
Melchizedek, without beginning of day^ At least we cannot travel 
back so far across the fields of human historv that we arrive at times 
in which there was no science. For science is no more nor less than 
the perception that some things regularly follow certain other things ; 
in scientific phrase, the perception of uniformities of coexistence and 
sequence. Some of these uniformities must have been perceived at a 
very early stage of the experience of humanity, those first which 
most directly affected the welfare of the individual. 

The idea of antagonism between science and religion could never 
have arisen if piety could only have been true to its own genius, to 
its sense of universal life and our relation thereunto. But having 
chosen — or having been, shall we say compelled? — ^to concentrate this 
sense around the exceptional and apparently abnormal objects and 
phenomena that solicited the thought and wonder of mankind, these 
objects and phenomena came ultimately to be regarded as ^he sole 
depositories of the infinite power and life, which hereby obtained a 
finite character. As the development of science proceeded, the ex- 
ceptional and apparently abnormal facts were constantly being dimin- 
ished in number, because their relations of coexistence and sequence 
were being perceived ; and to a superficial observer, the domain of 
piety seemed to be getting more and more abridged. And if. The 
more law, the more regular recurrence, the more uniformity, had 
really meant, The less mystery, the less God, then, indeed, it would 
have been so, and the ultimate extinciion of piety would have been 
only a question of time. But what was in truth taking place was the 
transference of piety from the formal worships, the ctdts of humanity, 
to the domain of science and philosophy. Manifestly, the science and 
philosophy and poetry of Greece had more real piety inherent in them 
than the popular worship. Manifestly, the so-called atheism of Lu- 
cretius was essentially more pious than the popular cuUus^ or even than 
Cicero's "decent respect" for the established faith. What in truth 
was taking place was the transference of the sense of mystery from 
the apparently exceptional and abnormal to the uniformities of nature 
and of life. Whence came these uniformities? Did they not pre- 
suppose a power not themselves, adequate to their production? The 
scientist, everywhere, has taken up the word of the apostle: "Be- 
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hold, I show you [that is, explain to you,] a mystery." But every 
myEtery shown, explained, suggests a deeper mystery. "The more 
thou searchest, the more thou shalt wonder." The meanest flower 
that blows suggests insoluble jji'oblems. We speak of taking it up by 
the roots. Practically, that may be easy enough ; but ideally, who 
has accomplished it? 

** Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the cranniea, 
Hold you here, root and all, in my band, 
Little flower; but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is." 

What we affirm, then, is the essential piety of all science. The 
piety may not be self-conscious, but it is always there. Science may 
not be conscious of it, but while it is musing the fire bums. But 
modem science has been, and is, by many thought to be inimical to 
piety, to be essentially atheistic, unreligious. And certainly there are 
many forms of piety to which it is inimical. It is not essentially su- 
pernatural, or biblical, or Roman Catholic, or Trinitarian, and if 
piety were coextensive with supcrnaturalism, or the cosmogony in 
Genesis, or the biblical astronomy, or history, or morality, or with 
Roman Catholicism, or Trinitarian ism, then to speak of the essential 
piety of modem science would be absurd, for it is essentially opposed 
to all these forms of speculation and belief, or, at least, to some of 
their particular phases. But when we hear that science is inimical to 
piety, but little more is commonly meant than that it is inimical to 
these forms of speculation and belief. Now the fact is that there are 
thousands of religious men , inside of Christianity, and millions out- 
side, who care little or nothing for any of these things. That science 
is inimical to them they do not regret, but rejoice rather, because 
these things seem to them to be themselves inimical to religion, para- 
sites that hinder its growth and diminish its vitality, barnacles that 
impede its motion. Were they compelled to think that science is 
really inimical to religion, either as piety or as morality, how inex- 
pressible would be their sorrow ! But no such compulsion is the nec- 
essary outcome of the present aspect of events. The essential piety 
of modern science is every day becoming more conspicuous. 

But in making this assertion, it will be necessary to distinguish 
between what is really modern science and certain scientific tendencies 
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and philosophical speculations which are frequently spoken of as mod- 
ern science, but which in reality are not fully entitled to thid desij^na- 
tion. Modern science is one thing and modern scientific tendencies 
are quite another. When these tendencies have ultimated in well- 
established laws, when induction and deduction and verification have 
proved them to the uttermost, then they are modern science properly 
so-called, — then, and not before. Thus Darwin's theories of the ori- 
gin of species and the descent of man are, so far, only tendencies. 
Whether essential piety can be predicated of these theories is a very 
interesting question, because they are tendencies of the most striking 
character, and fall but little short of complete verification. But it is 
not quite the same as if they were already verified. So with the ori- 
gin of organic forms from inorganic substances. Thus far, philosophy 
is much better assured of this than science, and if science tends this 
way, the tendency is not yet strongly determined, though Mr. Huxley 
writes : " If it were given me to look beyond the abyss of geologically 
recorded time to the still more remote period when the earth was 
passing through physical and chemical conditions which it can no 
more see again^han a man can recall his infancy, I should expect to 
be a witness of the evolution of living protoplasm from not living 
matter." It may be well to ask how this discovery of spontaneous 
generation, if made, would affect the essential piety of modern sci- 
ence ; but it has not yet been made, and it is not yet science. It will 
certainly be best for us to consider the essential piety of well-estab- 
lished science, before endeavoring to estimate the amount of piety 
likely to be involved in tendencies which are as yet no more than ten- 
dencies, however plausible. 

Consult the fears of timid theologians, or the doubts of a few iso- 
lated philosophers and men of science, or the crude opinions of a class 
that has reacted violently from the ancient creeds, and you will doubt- 
less be convinced that the essential piety of modern scientific thought 
is a phrase that does not correspond to anything substantial and iudu- 
bitable. But if, on the one hand, you will think of what science has 
achieved, and, on the other hand, of the sentiments which are pre- 
eminently religious, which make up the sum of piety, and then of the 
relation of scientific achievement to these sentiments, you will be 
convinced that this Saul of science also is among the prophets, that 
there is that in modem scientific thought which directly fosters all 
those sentiments which are the life-blood of religion. 
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The most obvious thing that modern science has achieved for us is 
a wonderful extension of the universe in terms alike of space and 
time. We oflen have occasion' to reflect what a small portion of the 
earth's surface was that world which was subjected to the Roman 
power, bejond whose bounds the Roman thought there was not far to. 
go. We examine with interest the maps which scholars in the depart- 
ment of ancient geography furnish us of the world according to 
Homer's conception of it, and the conceptions of Herodotus and 
Eratosthenes and Strabo and Ptolemy. But, as far short as all these 
conceptions fell of the real magnitude of our mundane sphere, the 
conceptions of these same men of the vastness and grandeur of the 
universe were infinitely more at variance with the conceptions which 
have been born and nurtured in the house of science with the last 
three hundred years. The heavens that overarched Copernicus as he 
watched them from the hills of Frauenburg were not the same heav- 
ens, actually, that overarch you to-day, because those heavens are 
the theatre of constant change, every star there being borne along 
with marvellous rapidity, although relatively the changes are no 
greater than are all the time going on in a block of granite.* Actu- 
ally the heavens have changed, but their appearance to the casual 
observer is exactly the same now as it was three centuries ago. To 
the eye of thought how different they are, especially if that eye be 
the trained eye of a Lockyer or a Herschel ! How vast are all these 
conceptions which modern science makes the daily food of thoughtful 
men ! Into what utter insignificance they dwarf the studded firma- 
ment that smiled upon the men of ancient days ! 

And in connection with this change in our conceptions of the 
world's immensity, there has been an equal change in our conceptions 
of the relations ^f its various parts. The discoveries of Copernicus, 
who found the earth the theoretic centre of the solar system, and 
changed that centre to the sun, mark but a single stage in a great 
process of development. Not longer ago than 1822, a monument was 
built to him at Cracow, with the inscription, then thought to be ex- 
ceedingly appropriate, " Sta^ sol; ne moveare" the command of 
Joshua to the sun, — ** Stand, sun ; move not." But, as Galileo said 
about the earth, it still moves. Taking all his children and grand- 
children along with him, all the planets and their satellites, he is for- 
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ever hurrying ooward with iaconceivable rapidity. The fixed stars 
are no longer fixed. Every one of them, while you are sitting here, 
is making his twenty or thirty miles a second, and while I am reading 
this paper will travel through the heavens forty or fifty thousand 
miles. * These relations of motion are not more wonderful than the 
relations of size which modern science has revealed. The psalmist 
compared the sun to a giant. But if the sun is a giant, what then is 
Sirius, a star a million times further from us than the sun, having 
two thousand times its bulk, three hundred times its brightness? 

But modern science has not enlarged our conceptions of the uni- 
verse in terms of space and relative significance more than in terms 
of time. Sciences of every sort have united to enlarge our time-view 
of the earth, and of the inhabitants of it, and of the great world- 
system of which it is an infinitesimal part. The beginnings of history 
now extend far back of that fine morning, Oct. 23, 4,004 B. C, when, 
according to the biblical chronology, as computed by Archbishop 
Usher, the world was created. The traces of prehistoric man go 
back thousands of years further than the beginnings of anything that 
can properly be called history, — five hundred thousand years, at least, 
suggests a careful student, Mr. Wallace, though, of course, the same 
objection may be brought to his argument that was brought to the 
first discoveries of fossil bones. If to iiy our faith the Almighty has 
scattered fossil bones all through the strata, which bones were never 
at any time component parts of living animals, why should he not, to 
try ouf/aith^ have mixed up with these bones the implements of stone 
we find among them which seem to bear the marks of human handi- 
craft? Why not believe that Jonah swallowed the whale? But 
those who do not fancy arguing from the unknown to the unknown 
will agree with Mr. Wallace, that we are in much greater danger of 
allowing too little time than too much for the development of man 
from his original condition. We have ''all the time there is'^' to draw 
upon. The only objection to extending our time-view is the fear of 
pushing back the operation of the Deity into a remoter past. But let 
us once conceive of him as operating not only at the further end of 
the whole series of phenomena, but as being the present, all-control- 
ling, immanent Life thereof, and it makes no difi^erence to our sense 
of nearness to him whether the beginning of the universal cosmos was 
day before yesterday or ten thousand million years ago. 

We all know that man was not the earth's first occupant ; we all 
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know that he did not move in as soon as the plaster was dry ; that the 
duraiion of his earthly career is only the smallest fraction of the 
earth's duration as a separate orb. Prof. Dana tells us that the coral- 
reefs of Florida h^ve all been built iu modern times, and he assigns a 
period of one hundred and ninety-two thousand years for their forma- 
tion. If modern times go back so far, what can be the limit of the 
mediaeval times or the ancient? Sir Wm. Thomson is a very learned 
but somewhat conservative geologist, and his conclusion is that the 
geological history of the earth, as showing continuity of life, must be 
limited to one hundred million years ! But what is such a period as 
this to the time that must have preceded for the evolution of the solar 
system from a single mass, and then far back of that for the evolution 
of all the stars that make the nightly heavens sparkle with so many 
points of flame? ^^We shall have time enough in eternity," said 
Newman Hall to Dr. Cuyler, in the course of a very busy day. **We 
have eternity enough in time,'' is the reflection that is suggested by the 
revelations of astronomy and geology. 

There are those who assure us that all of these things harmonize 
very readily with the cosmology of Genesis. The six days mean six 
periods of almost infinite duration. Why not ? Why but that such 
an explanation never occurred to any one till the fact had been estab- 
lished by the patient labors of a multitude of scientific men? The 
sun of truth had not merely peeped above the horizon, it was well up 
towards its meridian splendor, ere theology gathered her courtiers 
about her, and in her most dignified and impressive manner said, 
"Now rise." 

The astronomer's telescope, together with his calculations, and the 
geologist's hammer, similarly aided, have done wonders for us all. 
They have revealed the microcosmic side of things, their largeness, 
their immensity, their vast relations both of time and space. But all 
this would not particularly impress us if the average make of things 
was not in keeping with their size, in keeping, too, with the immensi- 
ties of time consumed in the making of them. It is only natural for 
a cultivated mind to resent any attempt to overpower it with mere 
size and weight and a colossal heap of years : — 

**In small proportions we just beauties see. 
And in short measures life may perfect bo.^^ 

Nothing is stupider than the Brahminical chronology. Archbishop 
Usher's is respectable compared with it. But all the marvellous ex- 
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tensions of our conceptions of the universe in time and space revealed 
to us by modern science are full as they can hold of microscopic wou- 
ders and perfections. The revelations of the microscope and crucible 
and all the various appliances of chemical analysis und synthesis have 
revealed to us the microcosmic side of things. And this. side, seen 
by itself, is more impressive than the other. The infinitely small ap- 
peals, to us as the infinitely great does not, not because it is so small, 
but because, for all its smallness, it is so wonderful in its construc- 
tion. My friend will magnify a diatom scarcely visible to the naked 
eye, and you might mistake his photograph of it for a photograph of a 
superb rose-window of Strasburg or Cologne, until you saw it was a 
hundred times more exquisite in its construction. It is only when 
the times and spaces of a llerschel or a Proctor are conceived of as 
having all their vastness packed with the wonders which the chemist 
and the entomologist reveal that we begin to realize that, thanks to 
modern science, a new heaven overarches us, a new earth is spread 
beneath our feet, and that 

'^ Still the new transcends the old 
lu signs and tokens manifold.'* 

But there is one revelation of science which includes all the revela- 
tions of longer time and- vaster space, and new relations, and such 
nicety in the make of every animate tissue or inanimate substance as 
was never dreamed of till our day, — there is one revelation that in- 
cludes all these particular revelations and a hundred more. It is the 
revelation of law. The supernaturalist theologian has done his best 
to check the progress of this revelation, but it has gone on conquering 
and to conquer. The less law the more God, has been the theological 
assumption. The perplexities of science have been the consolations 
of faith. With every new extension of the domain of law, faith has 
felt its privileges curtailed, its rights invaded. And still the dreaded 
process has gone forward with remorseless step. The number of recog- 
nized connections of phenomena is being every day increased. A few 
years ago the theologian could still pray for rain, and now his 
smallest children interrupt his morning grace to ask him for the prob- 
abilities. The rain, too, hath a father* — is no illegitimate child. 
"And, manifestly, a* fast as the class of ungeneralized relations be- 
comes smaller, the probability that there may be among them some 

•Jobxxxvlii., 28. 
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that do not conform to law becomes less."* It will ilioreover be seen 
that there is a law in the discovery of law, that the directions in 
which universality of law is not yet established, are those in which its 
eatablLshment must necessarily be latest. The more abstract the ma- 
terial, the later the disc(^ery of its law. 

^ The last word of science is unity. This is the revelation of the 

spectroscope, showing with cumulative evidence tliat the chemical 
constituents of the sun and of the stars are the same as those of our 
own planet. Ay, the discovery of unknown constituents in the sua 
and stars has led to the discovery of the same constituents in the stuff 
the earth is made of. And this same teaching comes to us in the ma- 
jestic doctrine of the correlation and conservation of forces, in every 
broader generalization of the vegetable and animal world, in the re- 
searches of the historian and the philologist, and last, but not least, 
in the investigations of comparative religion. The march of unity, 
like that of law, has lefl the ruiu of many a theological fiction and 
conceit to mark the line of its advance. Qut the ban of heresy has 

i been no match for the fasc^i^ations of the enterprise. 

Such are, in brief, and stated meagrely enough, some of the more 
prominent conclusions to which modern science has attained. Can we 
affirm the essential piety of these conclusions ? remenibering that piety 
is man's sense of his relation to and his dependence on the infinite, 
informing Life of everything that is, for which we have, and need to 
have no better name than God. Yea, verily, we can. For if the 
tiny world of ancient thought demanded such a Life as its original 
source, the world that science has revealed demands it all the more ; 
demands a deeper, purer source, a fountain far more inexhaustible. 
If chance and miracle did not exclude him, the reign of law bespeaks 
his constant, immanent activity. And all the unities of nature and 
of life lead up to his eternal unity : — 

" One Ood, one law, one element. 

And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves." 

As the white light of nature can be decomposed into the different 
colors of the solar spectrum, so the white light of piety can be decom- 
posed into its constituent elements of awe and wonder, admiration, 
reverence, adoration, thankfulness, the sense of power, the sense of 

* Herbert Spenoer. Vvrti Principlet, p, 14^. . 
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infinitj, faumilit)^ and trust, and loyalty. "What one of all these sen- 
timents is not ennobled and exalted by the results of scientific study 
and investigation ? is not implied in these results ? is not as essential 
to them as freshness to the spring-time or as fragrance to the rose ? 
''The more thou searchest, the more thou sh%lt wonder." The scrip- 
ture is apochryphal, but truer word was never spoken. The more 
thou shalt wonder, not only at the discoveries thou makest, — the sym- 
metries, the harmonies, the marvellousness, the beauty of them, — ^but 
also at the undiscovered deep which underlies all possible discoveries. 
Never at any time since men began to think, has there been less dan- 
ger than there is at the present time of men's imagining that they 
have found out all the secrets of the universe. ''Lo, these are parts 
of his ways, but how little is yet known of him ! " The modern sci- 
entist can say that with a deeper feeling and a tenderer accent than 
could the ancient seer. If David could come back to us, and, to so 
much knowledge of the heavens as came to him as he was tending his 
father's sheep, could add all that our Newtons and Laplaces, our Her- 
schels, Bunsens, and Lockyers, know, would he, think you, wish to 
retract one word in which his awe and wonder, reverence and adora- 
tion, found expression eight-and- twenty centuries' ago ? Nay, more 
than ever, would he feel, that — "The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork ;" that — '^The earth 
is the Lord's and the fulness thereof, the world and they that dwell 
therein ? " And what accession must the sense of power receive from 
the teachings of the modern scientist, what accession, too, the sense 
of God's infinity ! The names we give to him are no measure of the 
sentiments that stir within our breasts. Men have always called him 
good, and in the next breath have ascribed to him thoughts and ac- 
tions that would disgrace a highway-robber, or the imaginary evil 
one himself. Words do not generate feeling. It takes ideas, it takes 
processes of thought, it takes experience, to do this. Of course no 
number of finites can by any .process of addition or multiplication 
make an infinite, but the universe of modern science has a practical 
infinitude that is more fruitful of the sense of infinite and eternal 
things, than all the demonstrations of a metaphysical infinity that can 
be heaped together. Whose heart ever burned within him by the 
way when told that God must be infinite because he is a perfect being 
and infinity is an attribute of perfection, or because the finite implies 
the infinite ? But whose heart does not leap up, as ne'er did theirs 
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who listened to the Corybantic mysteries, as he attempts to follow the 
scientific teachers of the day along the path of their sublime interpre- 
tations of the practical infinitudes of time and space and the infinite 
nicety of adaptation. 

But awe and wonder, reverence and adoration, are not the only 

} sentiments that are inseparable from any tolerable appreciation of the 

results of scientific thought. That genuine humility, which has no 
more in common with the self-contempt of camp-meetings and reviv- 
als than with the conceit they nourish that the whole universe was 
constructed for the scene of man's redemption, may well be nourished 
by the scientific revelation of the relation of our tiny planet to all the 
starry host. The conceit that our little plauet is the moral centre of 
the universe, ought to have been exploded with the conceit that it is 
the astronomic centre. But it has outlived that notion now more than 
two centuries. And still I think it cannot long resist the cumulative 
evidence that rebukes a feeling so absurd and arrogant. Jupiter and 
Saturn may be incandescent. Mars may no longer house a race of 

I men among its frosted mountains, there may be no man in the moon, 

and many another star and planet may be destitute of any life that 
corresponds to ours ; but if this life of ours is the great thing we dare 
believe it is, then is ii monstrously conceited to imagine that there are 
not thousands of worlds drifting across those awful spaces, — nay, not 
one of them drifting, but sailing all, steered by a hand divine, — peo- 
pled with life as eager as our own. With every fresh discovery of 
the astronomer, we can say with deeper pathos and with more pro- 
found humility, "When I consider the heavens, the work of Thy fin- 
gers, the moon and stars which Thou hast ordained, what is man that 
Thou art mindful of him?" 

But is there anything in modern science that assists the sentiment 
of trust, of all the forms of piety the most significant, anything that 
' reinvigorates this sentiment? There is, indeed ; and, what is more, 

this gracious sentiment inheres in that assurance born of the scientific 
spirit, which has been held to be its deadly enemy, — namely, in the 
iavariability of law. Yes, law that has been so dreaded, so maligned, 
whose conquests have always been greeted with anathemas, whose 
gaios have always been considered so much lost to God, that has been 
made the antithesis of will and Deity, — ^law is now, and always has 
been, "the confidence of all the ends of the earth." *'0h, that 
Thou wouldst rend the heavens, and come down ! " has been the cry 
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of all the generations. '^Oh, for some miracle, some break in 
the established order, to convince us that Tlioa art.'* And all 
the time, the source of so much peace as men have had has been 
the invariable sequence of events. Because of this, we have always 
known where to find God. We have known what to expect, what to 
anticipate. We talk about the cruelty of law because it never steps 
aside, ^^ freezes a man like an apple," distinguishes not between saint 
and sinner. This is not cruelty. This is education. It would be 
cruel if the law should swerve, if it were an unstable quantity. The 
suspicion of such a thing would paralyze all human effort. We 
should neither plant nor build. What we call mercy is no after- 
thought of Deity ; it is the constitution of the universe. Other than 
law, there is no name given under heaven by which men can be saved 
from ignorance and helplessness. It is the everlasting faithfulness. 
God's providence is universal. In man only is it specialized. And 
law is that which makes it possible for man to foresee and so prevent 
disaster ; foresee and so prepare for victory. All special providence 
is human, and the condition of its ever- widening development is the 
invariability of law. 

But because the special providence is human, it is not therefore any 
less divine. God's arm is not shortened that ffe cannot save because 
there is man here at this hither end of His almighty finger-tip. There 
is not less of the infinite life in our humanity than in the lower forms 
of nature ; nay, but infinitely more. That word of Jesus, ^*I and my 
father are one," was not the announcement of a solitary exception, 
but of a constant, an invariable unity. Had he but known it, the 
man Judas also could have said it. The equator is an ideal line, say 
the geographers. The line between the human and divine is not so 
much as that. Or if it is, — 

*' DraWy if thou canst, the mystic line 
Rightly severing His from thine. 
Which is human, which divine." 

Did I call trust the most significant of all the forms of piety ? And 
80 it is of piety distinguished from morality. But was not loyalty one 
of the constituent elements into which we decomposed the white light 
of piety, — the violet of the spectrum, its most tender hue, or shall we 
rather say the red, the ruddiest, the tint of blood, of life ? And loy- 
alty is but a finer word for ^^ mere morality." No, not exactly. Mo- 
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ralitjr is the sense of social obligation, of obligation between man and 
inan. If in its last analysis it bears a flower of piety, it is because 
*'the power not ourselves" is an eternal power, not merely the social 
push, but a push behind society and antecedent to it, — the earnest 
expectation of the creation longing for the manifestation of the sons 
of God. But at its best, starti ug from the morality side, morality 
does not include the whole of piety. But, starting from the side of 
piety, this includes the whole of morality. Love, loyalty, is the ful- 
filling of the law. Let a man's heart really quicken with those sen- 
timents of awe and wonder, gratitude and trust, which are so deeply 
implicated in the scientific rendering of the universe, and how can he 
help desiring, longing, steadfastly resolving, to give himself in earnest 
service of that Infinite Power whose manifestations have awakened in 
him all these sentiments? So piety becomes enthusiasm for humani- 
ty. The one Life is in everything. There is nothing without it ; 
nothing without its power, its wisdom ; nothing without its goodness. 
The power, the wisdom, and the goodness are not outside the uni- 
verse, outside the laws, outside the daily tasks, outside the men and 
women, outside the cares and crosses and calamities, but in all these 
forever. And all things are for every one. Leave out one man or 
woman, leave out one flower or star, leave out one struggle, sorrow, 
victory, of all the past, and you and I should not be what we are to- 
day. All the pasts help us ; all the futures beckon us. And now 
what is the natural, the inevitable, response of any earnest heart that 
knows and feels all this : that all is so for each ; that One, the Infi- 
nite, is so for all? What can it be but, Each for all, each for the 
Infinite One? And this is loyalty. Freely ye have received, freely 
give. So grandly helped, we long to help in turn.* But how? We 
cannot make the sun any brighter, or the sky any bluer, or the ocean 
or the mountains any more sublime. Here and there we can make 
the earth a little greener, fairer ; perhaps make such a fiower to bloom 
as God, in all his everlastingness, has never seen before. But this is 
not enough. We must do more than this. And the way is always 
clear ; the gate is always open. It is to lend a hand^ to do what in 
ns lies to make life happier, sweeter, brighter, pleasanter, holier, di- 
viner, for those with whom we mingle in the various activities of life 
and love. This is practical piety, aud it is the essential piety of mod- 
em scientific thouglit. 
This piety is sometimes very stern and exigent. Sometimes de- 
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mands it great things of us ; not less than that we say sometimes, 

"Though the Lord slay me, yet will I trust in him," trust that he 

docs not do it willingly, trust that he only slays because it is best for 

all^ and so best for us, that he should slay, and, trusting so, take sides 

with him against ourselves, and be willing in a new sense, but in a 

vastly higher than the old, to be damned for his glory, condemned to 

suffer grievous loss and pain, rather than that the everlasting laws 

which are his glory should swerve or bend in any least degree to suit 

our 'dearest plan, our sweetest hope, our tenderest delight, our fondest 

expectation. 

'* Thy various messengers employ, 

Thy purposes of love fulfil ; 
And mid the wreck of human joy 
Let kneeling faith adore thy will." 

But let us do full justice to the terror that has been excited in re- 
ligious minds by recent scientific speculations. It is no longer the 
astronomer, or the geologist, who excites the most alarm. It is the 
biologist, the evolutionist ; not Herschel and Thomson, but Darwin 
and Spencer. I have said that these names stand as yet for scientific 
tendencies, rather than for scientific results. I say this is no spirit of 
disparagement. In saying it, my wish is not the father of my thought. 
On the contrary, Spencer*s whole doctrine of evolution, and Darwin's 
special illustration of it, seem to me so intrinsically grand and beauti- 
ful, and so harmonious with all we do know of the make of things, 
that I am obliged to be continually upon my guard, lest I accept them 
because I want to, instead of because they have been proved beyond 
a doubt. But what if they should thus be proved ? Is it inconceiva- 
ble that piety shoifld inhere in such resuhs? I cannot think so. I 
can find nothing in them that dishonors either God or man. I find 
that which honors both ; God, by exhibiting the ordered beauty of his 
operation ; man, by suggesting for him a development in the future 
proportioned to his development through an illimitable past. I find 
nothing but new proofs, and grander, more suggestive, more poetic, 
than any known before, of the ONE in all and of the all in each^ and 
new sanctions for the law that each shall be for all ; all things so 
working together for us, and ONE in all, that we are honor-bound to 
perfect loyalty of thought and word and deed to all, and in and 
through and over all, to the eternal ONE. I dare not long that any- 
thing not clearly seen to be the truth may be the truth, remembering 
who it was that said, **My judgment is just, because I seek not 
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mine own will." But if I dared, then I would long with a great long* 
ing that these speculations, which men stand in fear and terror of, 
might be established on irrefragable foundations. 

At the same time, there is a doctrine of evolution abroad of which 
to predicate essential piety would be manifestly absurd. It is a doc- 
triue which suggests that out of mere dead matter came all the pres- 
ent bounty and wonder and delight of this most glorious universe, 
^^the Lord Christ's heart and Plato's brain," and all the wisdom and 
the love and joy that ever made it good to be alive. But of mere 
dead matter, who has ever yet discovered the first atom, not with the 
eye of sense, but with the keenest intellectual vision ? Wherever we 
find matter, it is not dead, but alive ; alive with order and tendency 
and purpose. Even Buchner, the most redoubtable of all materialr 
ists, must allow that his dead matter has a tendency to combine. To 
allow that is to allow everything. But why be frightened so by this 
matter, when no man knows, or ever can know, what matter is? All 
we are certain of is mind, is consciousness. Extension, hardness, 
these do not inhere in matter. These are but forms of consciousness 
affected by we know not what. 

Any doctrine of evolution that does not affirm a first term of the 
series, a spiritual term, which then and there, at the imaginary be- 
ginning, was in itself more than all that has ever since been evolved 
from it, from Him, is a self-evident absurdity. The laws of thought 
demand an infinite element in every step of evolution. Evolution of 
a higher by a lower is unthinkable. Evolution of a higher from a 
lower presupposes, antecedent to the lower, a higher than the highest 
term of the ascending series. For that higher than the highest we 
have, and neod to have, no better name than God. Nothing better 
can come out of it, of Him, than was' in Him in the beginning, is no^iv 
and ever shall be, — if not thought, then something better ; if not love, 
then something better. But is he conscious of our awe and wonder, 
our adoration and thanksgiving, our trust in him, our li£art-felt loy- 
alty? '^No consciousness) without vibration," say the mental physi- 
ologists. And yet, right here in ourselves, where wc are absolutely 
certain of the consciousness, it eludes all chemical and microscopic 
tests. It may, then, well do so in the universe and the converse of 
the proposition. No vibration without consciousness, may bespeak 
a Heart of things that can rejoice in us as consciously as we rejoice 
in Him. But if not consciousness, then something better. 
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What expression is there of the piety of by-gone times that does 
not stagger, as it never did before, under its weight of meaning, when 
we attempt to make it bear the weight of this new piety which is es- 
sential to our modern scientific thought? Not as exact expressions, 
but as symbols, we may still retain the words of psalm and prophecy, 
still take them joyfully and tenderly upon our lips, — but they are all 
inadequate. The a\ye, the reverence, the thankfulness, the trust, the 
loyalty, are more than such, or any, words can tell. Let the new po- 
ets sing them ever so sweetly, let the new prophets preach them ever 
80 grandly, the unspeakable cannot be spoken. Only alife devoted to 
all higliest purposes and tendcrest benefactions, only a life of absolute 
justice and sincerity and truth and love, can adequately give expres- 
sion to our sense tif the ineffable sweetness and benignity of that rela- 
tion which exists between the soul of man and the Eternal God. 
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THE LIFE OF TO-DAY THE INTERPRETER OF 

THE LIFE OF THE PAST. 

BT REV. FRANCIS TIFFANY, WEST NEWTON, MASS. 

^'The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be, and there is 
no new thing under the sun V* Such, the despairing outciy of the 
skeptical, blase author of the Book of Ecclesiastes. Nothing new I 
nothing fresh ! the same old story told over and over in a stereotyped 
drone ! He had builded him houses, made him gardens and pools of 
crystal water, gathered silver and gold, got him men singers and 
women singers, given his heart unto wine, turned himself to behold 
wisdom, and madness and folly. But the upshot of them all was the 
same. Therefore ^^ he bated life, yea, he hated all his labor which 
he had taken under the sun.^' Ever the burden of his complaint re- 
curs, in monotonous refrain; '^nothing new, nothing fresh, the same 
old dreary story, palmed off under altered names." 

Turn we from' him to the sublime, child-like genius of Goethe, in 
its contemplation of life and nature. As we overhear him, what per- 
petual outcry strikes upon the ear ! The same, in form^ as with the 
author of Ecclesiastes; '^^uothing new, the old, eternal story !" But 
this time the cry is uttered with a thrill of ecstacy ; ^^ Nothing now.'^ 
No ! but from ihe uttermost horizon of the past to the uttermost hori- 
zon of the future, aye, from everlasting to everlasting, the same stu- 
pendous working-presence of Power, Wisdom, and Order. 

In wandering through the fields, Ooethe picks up the bleached 
skull of a ram. J I is heart stops beating, so overwhelmed is he of a 
sudden. Is it to throw down the skull in Hamlet-like disgust, ^'pah ! 
how it smells," at the flash of perception that this is, after all, only 
the old, buried vertebral story palmed off once more with altered 
cranial names? He hangs in worship over a fragrant lily ; but as he 
gazes, the intutition daits, shuttle-like, through his brain, that varied 
as they look in form and color, still, nevertheless, leaf, calyx, corolla, 
pistil, stamen, fruit, are but a game of hide-and-seek played by the 
metamorphoses of so many modified leaves. Is it, again, to spring 
up with a cry of disgust, ^'I see through the cheat ; even rose, lily, 
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and heliotrope are disenchanted now ; nothino^ but leaves, nothing bat 
leaves !" No, at the remotest verge from this are the thoughts and 
emotions that flood with their tide the soul of G-oethe. Pure J07 and 
transport is it to him not to surmise, but to see, that everj solid pres- 
ent is built up out of the solid past, and everj on-coming future is to 
be but the apotheosis of the now and here ; that one eternal plan 
runs through the all in all, laying the foundation in the work done oq 
the vertebras of tho fartherest-off fossil saurian for rearing the super- 
structure of the dome-skull of a Newton. 

Every age that has dowered the world afresh with anything beauti- 
ful or sublime in architecture, painting, poetry, science, religion, has 
done so in one way, And in one way only. Ever do we find that its 
prophets and teachers were men and women thoroughly fascinated 
with the meaning and charm of the life directly environing them ; 
hanging over it with a lover's fond delight, and crying oat at its 
mirth, pathos, tragedy, triumph. All alike, do they hail it as full of 
material to build comedies, novels, sermons, lyrics, epics, creeds, 
prophecies, out of, as to Phidias a marble- quarry was full of statues, 
or to Titian an ochre-bank, of nimbases for saints. And so the ever** 
old story began to glow and pulsate to them with the charm of the 
ever-new, the ever-young. 

Think, for example, how the common life of England teemed and 
seethed to Shakspere with types of Hamlets, Lears, Othellos, Cassars. 
Caesar! write large that wary, intellectual, self-contaiued Cecil or 
Burleigh passing by to Whitehall, write him large and give him more 
arena ; there is Cassar. Timon of Athens I listen to yonder young 
spendthrift lord that squandered his rich estates on a horde of para- 
sites, gamblers, and harlots ; listen to him cursing the whole sycophant 
crew, because, when all was gone that had ever made them care a 
straw for him, they were gone too ; there is Timon of Athens, write 
him large. And Hamlet I Why there are not fifty men in any vil- 
lage in the world among wliom three Hamlets at least, in all essen- 
tials, are not to be found ; purely contemplative natures, incapable of 
persistent action, turning life, death, danger, duty, into mere food for 
speculation. Write any one of them large. Put a prince's mantle 
on him, give him a murdered king to father, and subject him to a 
stem call to action ; you have your Hamlet then. This was what 
Shakspere saw right before his eyes, while other men were of the 
confirmed opinion that Timon only lived in Athens, and Caesar in 
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Rome, and Hamlet away north in Norway. But how did this light- 
niog-swift perception react upon him? To wring out the despairing 
£cclesiastes-cry, ^* odIj the old drone nature mumbling the old stale 
story?" No, but the wondering cry of Goethe, "the eternal story, 
ever-old, ever-new ; human life as fraught with elemental energies as 
the volcano with fire ; human life charged like a cannon with laughter, 
tears, love, madness, glory, shipwreck ! What plummet can ever 
sound its ocean depths of teaching?" 

Quarry where you will into history, you strike this same vein of 
exuberant fascination in the liviog world environing the singer or 
teacher ; its sunshine and its gloom alike contributing the elemental 
substance of beautiful or sublime creations. We of to-day even, as 
we wander through the halls of the Vatican, instinctively feel our 
muscles tense, our lungs free, our whole mien bolder and nobler from 
simple contact with the undying marbles of gods and graces, of he- 
roes, runners. Wrestlers, ranged round on every hand. Even these 
stones cry out. But conceive, ^f you can, the environment of flashing 
life that wrought upon the creators of such marvels in the golden 
prime of Greece. The prototypes of these statues, once full of ruddy 
blood, charged with electric batteries of nerve-fire and flushed with 
supreme triumph as the multitudinous shout went up over the victor 
in the games, how must the contact of such breathing reality have 
inflamed the soul to a passionate worship of beau'.y. The thrill, think 
what it must have been I with which an on-looking Phidias would 
cry : ^' What a piece of work is a man ! in form and moving, how 
express and admirable I in action how like an angel I the beauty of 
the world ! the paragon of animals 1" 

Yes, it is ever so with the sources of all that is great. It is first 
life, first incarnation. The golden sun-bath of Spain, the tan-fiushed 
hue and lustrous eyes of the out- door children of the sun, the all-over- 
laughing exuberance of sensuous delight with which her little beggar- 
boys feast on a bunch of luscious grapes ! here, in an absolute fascina- 
tion over this, in bathing and getting steeped in all this warmth and 
color and gleeful animality, lies the inspiration of a Murillo. And 
there lay it, likewise, with a Rembrant, worshipping with the passion 
of a devotee the alternating light-world of brightness and gloom, 
in his own Northern climate, finding in this one kingdom the symbolic 
Holy of Holies, and culminating in the conviction that with a point of 
this light he could express the highest ecstacy, and with a patch of 
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this gloom, the deepest tragedy, the soul of man ever rose to or was 
engulfed in. Yes, the same with him ; the same with them all. 

Wrought up iu, prophesied by, the ever-old, lies germinating the 
ever-new. When shall the day arrive when we shall read and inter- 
pret the New Testament in the light and spirit of this supreme per- 
ception ; wheu behiud and through the record we shall come soul to 
soul into contact with the elemental life-forces that were creating, 
maintaining, inspiring the grand actors in that most awful of the 
world's tragedies, that sublimest of the world's triumphs. Never ! till 
we feel in every fibre that no pathetic cry has ever been wrung out of 
the heart, no bugle note of victory ever sounded, that did not catch 
their pathos aud their triumph from the living, breathing environment 
of circumstance and event through which the Eternal Spirit works on 
soul. Never, till the life of to-day brings us through palpable reali- 
ties of experience into vital communion with the life of the past. Not 
a dead, pulseless nature, not a dead-level of human conditions, — we 
must postulate something more energetic than these. A seed indeed, 
with transcendent capacities to respond in root and trunk, in leaf and 
flower and fruit, but a soil also seething with chemic life, a sun throb- 
bing with inexhaustible fire-resources, clouds that lay all the oceans 
under tribute to supply them with stores of rain ! Else in vain we 
say, ^^In Uim we live and move and have our being," or that other 
kindred word, *'For of Him and through Him and to Him are all 
things, to Whom be glory forever." 

Three grand factors enter as integral parts into the gospel story : 
Jesus, Galilee, Judasa. Each of them is the embodiment of a crea- 
tive, shaping spiritual force ; each a correlated part of an organic 
whole, no more to be understood in divorce from it than eye or lung 
in divorce from the light or air. Their unity and co-workin.^ are the 
revelation to us of the eternal providence of God. Let us dwell on 
them severally, that we may take note of their individual contribu- 
tions : 

1. Jesus. First, a sublime religious soul, coming out of the infinite, 
but coming through generations of human parents on whom the whole 
race's history had wrought. What the bidden pre-natal processes 
were of Him, '* whose eyes did ever see his substance, yet being im- 
perfect, and in whose book all his members were written, which in 
continuance were fashioned, when as yet there was none of them," — 
all this is known to Him alone who seeth in secret ; though even here, 
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if we seek His ways long and humbly enough in that newly-revealed 
closet where young-eyed science worships, Ho may reward us openly. 
Certainly, when the revelation comes, those hidden processes will be 
found as truly sacred as Mary's conception through the overshadowing 
of the Holy Ghost. A thousand scattered emanations of the Eternal 

' Spirit, in the yearnings, prayers, righteousness, and heroism of the 

humblest of his progenitors, will be seen to have been stored up 
against their supreme fruition, by Him without whom no sparrow fall- 
eth to the ground. Still, up to this present hour we can but say of 
the advent of such a soul, '^the wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but can*st not tell whence it comet h 
nor whither it goeth." To hear the sound, and feel its rich, full har- 
mony, is the all-important thing. 

The essence of a sublime religious soul, however, is always this. 
It means one dowered with capacity to behold God face to face in the 
now and here ; to wonder and worship in the presence of an all-em- 
bracing, all-informing sanctity. '* Himself from God he cannot free." 

I Not far off is the Kingdom, but right at hand. The flower is .already 

folded up in the bud ; the sun is shining, the soft breeze is blowing, 
to tempt it on t. ''Eyes have ye, but ye see not, ears, but ye hear 
not," is his cry of amazement as men ask him, ''where is thy God." 
Deem we he snatches his ecstatic, his awful conviction, out of some 
empty void? No, the grass of the field whispers it to him, the bird 
of the air sings it, the hollow voice of the hypocrite attests it in the 
judgment of condemnation, and the happy heart of the poor widow 
with her mite, proclaims its glory. Clear and distinct as rings out 
the hour struck on the village clock, rings out the hour of fulfilment 
struck on the great clock of time. And reading all this in the Now 
and Here, — a Now and Here that to him is full of God, — the ques- 
tion what that environment of nature and life really was, into whose 

-^ secret meaning he saw so deeply, becomes, to all who would truly un- 

derstand him, as fundamental a question as that of the tropics for the 
palm, of the median zone for the oak, of the North for the spruce 
and hemlock. 

Yes, the grand soul to see and to respond. But to respond to what? 
Deep calleth uuto deep. No Newton apart from the sublime order of 
the Solar System ; no Phidias apart from the glories of the Elian 
and Olympic games ; no Dante out of the shadow of the lurid gloom 
of the Mediaeval Theology, nor Milton sequestered from the political 
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and religious throes of England. The environment, then, the envi- 
ronment ! In the case of Jesus it was Galilee and Judea. 

2. Galilee, the cradle of the child that is ever ''father of the 
man ; " most especially in the case of those who are dowered with 
"the eternal childhood of genius!" Galilee, a region of fertility, 
beauty, in parts, sublimity, to feed with entrancing pictures a poetic 
nature ; a region of simple plenty and hospitable good-fellowship, 
where the spontaneous village expression of joy over a returning prodi- 
gal would be to call in the neighbors and find vent for the common 
glee in music and dancing ; a region, too, of grand historic associa- 
tions with the religion of the Jewish race, and yet, — let us never for- 
get it, for it is the key of the whole position, — sweetened and broad-' 
ened by neighborly ^ every-day contact among those of alien blood and 
faith! And here we strike on the one telling agency in the hand of 
God, the ''argumentum ad homiucm" itself, for casting down parti- 
tion walls between man and man. Side by side there dwelt men, 
women and children, of the most varied nationalities. The grand ar- 
tery of circulation between Orient and Occident, — the crowded cara- 
van-road from Damascus, the mart of the East, to Ptolemais, the 
port of the Mediterranean, — swept right along the Galilean lake and 
through Capernaum itself. This highway was once alive with active, 
bustling life. Let us make it alive once more to-day. It will not 
help us to dream of it as of some visionary Mirza-bridge for blood- 
less shades to traverse. No, in a hundred solid, practical avocations, 
as porters, donkey-drivers, camel-drivers, commissaries, traders, the 
men of Galilee found employment on this great route, as our own 
mixed population of Americans, Germans, Irish, Canadian French, 
on the line of a New York Central or Erie railway ; while the women 
and children flocked out, as the hot and dusty caravan halted, to sell 
their milk and curds, and eggs and fruit. 

Now dream we that nothing came of all this eager contact of life 
with life? Let the human nature of to-day speak for the human na- 
ture of the past. And what does to-day's human nature tell us ? It 
tells us this. Trust a woman who has sold her eggs at a profit that 
means a bright new kerchief, or who has had a merry chaff in broken 
Chaldce with a handsome young traveller of a Damascus house, or, 
more than all, who has seen her deep-eyed, prophet-browed boy so 
arrest the gaze of some grave Oriental merchant, that he has moved 
up to the child, laid his hand on his brow, and gazed at him with a 
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beaming smile, — trust such a woman to have a soft spot in her heart 
for a OentUe forever after. Nay, trust all, — men, women, children, 
who, spite of their creeds, have lived side by side ; the man finding in 
his Gentile neighbor an honest, sober, hard- working fellow-mortal ; 
the woman, seeing how hers enjoys dancing her baby in her arm, as 
heartily as she does her own ; the children, — God bless the children^ 
their angels do always behold the face of the Father which is in 
Heaven ! — ^the children, hitting the one '' touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin,*' in that rapt concentration in patting up sand- 
pies together, in which there is "neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian^ 
Scythian, Bond nor Free," — aye, trust them all to yearn at least for 
a kingdom where they shall come from the North and the South, from 
the East and the West, and sit down with Abraham and Isaac. An 
hundred to one, if any highly-gifted one of their number shall be seized 
with an impulse to write a touching little story illustrating mercy to 
the suffering, first-hand memories from the life shall prompt him to 

V take for his hero a despised Samaritan, and for the heartless and cruel 

* a priest and a levite of his own peculiar creed. 

Everywhere does Galilee crop out in Jesus, as Scotland in Burns. 
The man who does not see this has no eyes in his head. He would 

I not find the home-religion of Scotland in the Cottar's Saturday night. 

Open the gospels at will. They are redolent as new-mown hay with 
the perfume of the soil. The peasants are working in the vineyards, 
or building a watch-tower, or returning from the plough to serve the 
master. The barns are filled to overflowing, and new ones are a- 
building. Fleets of boats are putting forth to spread the nets, or re- 
turning full-freighted to the shore. Laborers are standing in the 
market-place waiting to be hired, while around them children, free 
from care, arc happily playing wedding and funeral together, or re- 
proaching their sulky mates with "we have piped unto you, and ye 
have not danced, we have mourned unto you, and ye have not lament- 
ed." The air is full of the singing of larks, the beat of music and 
dancing resound from the scattered afternoon village balls, the grass 
is bright with the profusion of lilies arrayed in colors that outshone 
the pomp of Solomon. It is a gay, prosperous, busy life that every- 
where surrounds us. As has pertinently been remarked, the very 
vices of the people are not the vices of hypocrisy, bigotry, and sour 
asceticism, but those of the world and the fiesh. The drunken upper- 
servant maltreats and beats the maids, the noisy revellers go shouting 
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and pounding at the doors of their neighbors a-bed. The refusal to 
work for the Kingdom of God springs not from blind hate of innova- 
tion or fanatic zeal for the traditions of the elders, but is put in blunt, 
material shape, ^^/ have purchased a farm and must go and see it; / 
have bought a pair of oxen and must go and ivy them ; / have mar- 
ried a wife and am in for a week of merry junketing with neighbor 
and friend." The Son of Man comes eating and drinking ; to him 
the Sabbath is made for the soul, and not the soul for the Sabbath. 
His Kingdom of Heaven is just such a world of joy and beauty as 
this around him, — aye, and around us, — would be, were it only freed 
from darkness and sin, were it only filled with men and women loving 
one another, and seeing the universal presence of goodness in every 
bird of the air and lily of the field. And who that loves this dear old 
earth would ask a better? 

3. Judaea. Turn we now to Judaea, the scene of the earthly trag- 
edy of the New Testament story, the scene of its triumph through its 
resurrection and ascension in the spirit. Bleak, bare, sun-scorched, 
its geological features seem but the outcrop of the volcanic passions 
boiling in the hearts of its inhabitants. 

Jerusalem itself was a purely ecclesiastical city, largely without 
commerce and without manufactures, and it controlled the land. What 
did this simple fact imply? We have no examples of ecclesiastical 
cities among us, and so must use our imaginations on such analogous 
material as we have at hand. Still must the life of to-day interpret 
the life of the past. 

Summon before the mind*s eye a city like Lowell or Lawrence. As 
you gaze on its enormous mills, you feel at once that they are founda- 
tion and roof-tree of all else you behold around you. Lay a hand of 
destruction on them, and down would go tenement, shop, library, 
school, church ; just as, to vary the illustration and briug it even 
closer home, should you dry up these springs right here in Saratoga — 
Congress, Star, High Eock, Hathorn,— down would go the United 
States Hotel, the Grand Union, the Unitarian Convention, John Mor- 
rissey, "baby, cradle, and all." But we will stick to Lowell. Try 
now a little game of metamorphosis with the palpable elements it of- 
fers you. Imagine all the mills in it one vast corporation- temple ; the 
bulk of the operatives in it priests and servants ; the fabrics turned 
out, creeds, treatises, disputations ; the tenement-owners dependent 
on pilgrims for their lodgers; the neighboring farmers finding the 
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market for their wood, cattle, oil, in selling them for the sacrifices or 
for the maiiitenance of those performing the sacrifices, — do all this, 
and you hare a rough but palpable working-idea of Jerusalem. 

Now, practical questions of the most serious kind start up at once 
in the mind, as we essay this very simple feat of the imagination. 
What kind of a mob would you have at your disposal in such a place, 
should you choose to start the hue and cry by throwing on any one's 
shoulders the wolf-skin, ^'Tbis fellow means to destroy the temple?" 
Call it the mills, if that will make the picture more living. How 
would the house-holders feel, who were accustomed to see, when the 
pilgrims came in armies, hungry, tired, sick, ready to pay any tiling 
for shelter, prices run up twenty, fifty, an*hundred fold? What, 
moreover, would bo the terror of famine-threatened priest and famine- 
threatened peasant? Add to this the blind, cruel fury of a conquered 
people, hearing the blare of the Roman trumpets from the temple 
heights, and clinging all the more desperately to their past, because 
they saw it insulted and trodden in the mire of the present, and what 
volcanic passions have you ready for eruption ? 

It was to such a place that Jesus went up, full of a vision of a life, 
spontaneous, free, beautiful, its grace and glory made up of the 
transficrured elements of the Galilean world about him. There stands 
in him incarnate the ever-old, ever-new story, the battle of the flesh 
and spirit. He must needs go there. It had the fascination for him 
that great souls ever feel in invading the jaws of sin and death. How 
could a prophet die out of Jerusalem ! He would storm that strong- 
hold of tradition, formalism and prostitution of the divine to ends of 
greed, and transform it, for he loved it with all a Hebrew's pride, into 
the seat of brotherly love, of helpful service, of genuine, natural 
piety. 

Such were the stupendous elements in the great co- working provi- 
dence of God that brought on the birth throes of Christianity, and 
apart from them we can never comprehend it. And all that after 
glorified it, did so on like terms of life. Paul and the Roman Empire 
were the next great factors ; Paul a soul of passionate aspiration and 
restless fiery energy, wrought on by the Roman Empire, rousing him 
with its mighty cry, ''Come on, I liave exalted every valley and 
brought low every mountain, and made straight the highway for the 
chariot wheels of a universal faith." There is, there can 6e, no ex- 
ception to this eternal law. Ever must a great truth, to be proclaimed 
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with power, first be incarnated in living history and enacted in stu- 
pendous drama. Illustrated on a colossal scale, and fraught with all 
the elements that wring pathos, terror, consecration, victory, out of 
the human heart, it then strikes home. And therefore is one perpet- 
ually amazed afresh at the way in which men, really religious in 
spirit, speak of the great creative forces of human history. They 
talk, indeed, of ^^ the fulness of time;" but they put no vit^il meaning 
into the phrase, — ^a phrase bursting with meaning. Full of whcUf 
was the time. Full of nothing? So they appear to think; full of 
Greeks, Romans, Arabians, Phenicians, hurrying to and fro in aim- 
less, meaningless scurry. Would they exalt a culminating flower of the 
spirit like Christianity, they fondly dream the onething needful is to 
prove that it grew up, all of itself, out of a dry barren sand-heap, and 
that its sap owes no thanks to any mountain-ranges that gathered the 
springs to wet its roots, its stem and leaves, no thanks to any soil the 
result of ages of previous growths. No, all of itself ! little recogniz- 
ing that to cut off anything from the universe, is to cut it off from 
God. As well deny the debt we owe to the father and mother that 
bore us, and proclaim in the pride of selfish isolation, '^ there is no 
trace of the father's swift decision in my decision ; no trace of the 
mother's elastic spring in my quick rebound ; they are all my own." 
As well do this, and call it filial pieti/. 

In the light of the culminating knowledge of to-day, the time has 
come when this whole isolation-theory^ whether applied as a balm to 
personal vanity, or in a mistaken spirit of veneration for even the 
highest of God's children, ought to bo spiritually outlawed. Jesus him- 
self outlawed it, when he said, ^^why callest thou me good, there is 
but one good, that is God." It deserves that vials of hot indignation 
should be poured on its head in the name of loyalty to the Most 
High, and to be persistently, though good-humoredly, harried with all 
the forces of irony and ridicule. Yes, of ridicule, that dispersing 
laughter of the soul that so often clears up the whole mental atmos- 
phere after the serious work of refutation and conviction is done. 
For, if we go to the bottom of this theory, what more is there 
to respect in it intellectually than in the mental condition of that 
Dutchman, (so humorously depicted by Irving,) who, having amassed 
a large fortune, grew so colossally conceited that it threw him into a 
fury to have it so much as suggested that he owed a particle of thanks 
to any one or any thing besides himself; to hear it hinted even that 
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the resources of a new country and a virgin soil might have done 
something for him, the labor of the thousands around him enhancing 
an hundred foUl the worth of land, have done still more. No, his 
fortune was his own sole creation. Not of Paul's mind was he, 
*^ what hast thou that thou didst not receive." And so, being of a 
symbolical turn of mind, when he set up his coach, he determined, in. 
the face of a profane and irreverent world, to emphasize his sense of 
the sole source of all his blessings by having a head-of-cabbage paint- 
ed on the panels, and under it the motto emblazoned : ^^ Alles Kopf !" 
'* All Head!" 

Ever to an age that has wrought great things for beauty and 
truth, for righteousness and faith, through living contact with the 
elemental forces of nature and life, there is wont to succeed an age of 
second hand report and servile copying. Men fall back on 'Hhe wis- 
dom of their ancestors," '* the merits of the saints," and no longer 
study nature direct, but records of nature ; no longer life direct, but 
^ transcripts of life. And so doing, they are speedily lost in a night 

y of darkness. It must be so, for life only can interpret life. This 

is the age in which we see the passionate outcries, the heartrending 
confessions of remorse, the fiery, denunciations, the raptures of losing 
yet finding the life in God, that once fiamed out of the soul and wrote 
their record in gospel and hymn, frozen into hard, literal dogmas and 
parroted from mouth to mouth as the right confession of faith. Aye, 
and so low do men sink spiritually that they even make their boast 
of this in the name of the living God. " Why is not this the proper 
way," they say, *' seeing that such mighty works have been wrought! 
why not look solely with other men's eyes and rest content with what 
they saw !" Why not? Because their eyes were in their own heads, 
while yours are in your own ; because that which sees, lies ever be- 
hind the eye, in the soul itself. O the abyss of blindness and con- 
tradiction in the bare question ! 

They tell a story of a desperate fight that once came off in an Ar- 
kansas bar-room. So savagely did the crowd of ruflians engage that 
in a short time they had gouged out one another's eyes all round, and 
were left in total darkness. The fury, however, continuing unabated, 
down they went on all-fours groping about on the sanded floor of the 
bar-room till they should feel an eye, — their own, some other man's, 
it made no difference, is not an eye an eye ? — when pausing a mo- 
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ment to rub the saud off it on their coat-sleeves, they would apply it 
to a socket, sight an adversary, and, in the language of the place, "go 
for" him afresh. My brethren, I believe just as much in this story 
as I do* in any kindred story of seeing with other men's eyes. Why? 
Because the God that breathed into you the breath of life, and whose 
inspiration has given you understanding, has eternally ordained that 
the highest and holiest his chosen ones have seen and recorded, shall 
remain to you so much hewn marble, so much printed paper, till you 
can put a soul into it yourself. Illuminate it with a vision, a thrill, 
a triumph of your own, and it becomes the ever-old, ever-new story. 
Deep calleth unto deep, or shallow to shallow, to the end of recorded 
time. 

Therefore, in all this I am pleading not against but for the record ; 
pleading for it like Pygmalion for his cold marble statue, that a heart 
within might begin to beat and suffuse with its ruddy tide her lovely 
limbs, that her breathing breasts might rise and fall in rhythmic beat, 
and an electric thrill of motion break her rooted imprisonment to her 
stony pedestal, to step down and go forth free, a thing of beaujty and 
a joy forever. Plead against the records of what the wisest, bravest, 
holiest of all 'ages have seen and thought and felt! Why, they are 
the stored up wealth of the world. Their loss would reduce our fer- 
tile earth to a Sahara desert. The crowning glory of life is to have 
observed, and thought, and suffered, and aspired enough to be capa- 
ble of illuminating them with an experience that makes them live and 
breathe to us. 

And now, in conclusion, permit me to say, that the subject I have 
brought before you seems to me to furnish a theme of vital practical 
importance for our discussions now and here. We, of to-day, arc 
rapidly emerging from a long period of traditionalism, and second-hand 
rote repetition in the school, the state, the church, and are beginning 
to deal at first-hand with nature and life. The teacher is crying, 
"less of text-books, show the cliild the thing itself, the flower, the 
crystal, the fish's heart, the sheep's skull." They begin to feel as 
Agassiz did when he said once, in substance, in his impetuous way : 
"Years ago I was teaching geography to a class of children in my 
native village, and could not get the meaning of a map through their 
heads. It was so much red, yellow, and line to them. At last I had 
a happy thought. 'Come round to my house this afternoon,' I said, 
'and we will take a walk.' They came, and off we started to climb 
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a spur of the Jura. Then we had God's fresh creation in view. I 
opened the map and began. ' Now, children, look at that wandering 
bhick line. There's what it means ; ' and I pointed to the silver-shin- 
iog river winding through the plain at our feet. *Now, children, 
again, look at those round dots with a name printed over each one of 
them. There's what they mean ;' and I directed all eyes to the spires 
and houses of the towns and villages in sight. 'Now once more! 
You see those shaded spaces on the map ? Thcre^s what they mean ; ' 
and I pointed to the glorious Alps. 'Tiiese shining rivers, many- 
spired towns, snow-clad mountain ranges, these arc what you are to 
think about ; the lines are only to tell you to do that,* Then the 
children clapped their hands, and cried, 'O, now we understand a 
map. 

Ahis ! there are a great many maps that even we elders do not un- 
derstand, and on which we never get beyond the dots, and lines, and 
shaded spaces to the grand realities they stand for ; thinking, in our 
blindness, the mountains and rivers were made for the map, and not 
the map for the mountains and rivers. Too often, the New Testa- 
ment is one of these. We must climb our spur of the Jura, and look 
off first-hand over God's great fresh creation . For the root trouble with 
preachers and congregations to-day is, that they do not half believe 
there is any living human nature left in the world to interpret by. 
They think human nature once existed, and that there is a record of 
what it was and what it did, in the Bible, Shakespeare, and a few 
other books. But Judas is dead ; so is Zaccheus, so eager and 
sprightly once to climb a tree ; so, too, Nicodemus, circumspect 
enough to wait till nightfall before venturing to walk abroad ; so Mary 
committing the unpardonable sin in woman of losing sight of the fact 
that the roast was burning to a crisp while she sat in rapt ab- 
sorption at the master's feet. How interesting to have lived in days 
when such people were around 1 And there they are all the while, 
right under the preacher's pulpit, and, mayhap, one of them inside 
the preacher's coat. This will never do. We must get back to the 
ever-old, ever-new story. Comedy, it is all about us ; tragedy, it is 
all about us. The eternal elements out of which all the triumphs and 
shipwrecks of the world were made ; the ambitions and greeds, the 
yearnings and sacrifices, that have made desolate or glorious the long 
tissue of human history, they are all seething around us and in us. 
We are not the poor masks we take one another for, as we meet on 
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ilk ftljont the weather, and the crops, but, underneath, 
, £ut1crin^, yearning children of nerve and spirit, of 
ord with tlio breath of life in it but rciterntcs the tnle. 
3nr down, with all the weight of gravitation, the reBist- 
a and inoompreBsible as the breath within the lungs, 
:e the mighty pressure, these are all here, the present 
!s will in us of to-day. Aye, living bouU In a living 
Aad through this eternal birthright, heirs of the rc- 
r nil the generations, as they repeat the ever-old, evcr- 
::ry, "he that hath ears to hear, let him hear." 
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BY REV, E. P. POAVELL, OP CniCAGO, ILL. 

Having become somewhat absorbed with my pear trees and pets, 
my dear old professors of log^ic and preachers of God, the groves of 
maple and elm, and somewhat forgetful of just what you had ordered 
me to do, I imported two boys from Chicago, one of seven, the other 
seventeen, and let them loose in my gardens and glen and orchards. 
They thoroughly enlivened my memory and stirred up all my old 
experience with boys within two hours. For if there is anything un- 
der the sun you don't want done, a boy in his teens and a boy under 
his teens will manage to do it. They can shoot anyway away from a 
target as easily as at it ; they can hack into trees as easily as Wash- 
ington ; they can paint the Centennial figures on your front door ; they 
can blow you up and keep you up and wake you up, and do a thou- 
sand other thing) as easily as they can any other thousand. And that 
is just the kink in the matter. What in us would be pure cussedness, 
constitutes the very best part and the hope of boyhood. If you 
propose to save a boy, you don't want first to destroy him. Boys 
are the easiest things to save in the World, if you will stick to it. 
If you expect to convert oQc into something else, and call it a boy, 
you will have a task. A well-saved boy is a very natural sort of boy. 
He likes pistols, shooting jackets, fishing rods, apples, and noise, 
with a relish. If he does not, the question is not one of salvation, 
but of health. If I wir^hed to save him, I should wish to save the 
whole of him, or at least all that was possible. Educatiug a boy 
spiritually is letting him grow under favorable circumstances. Some- 
times you hear it said of plants, they will not grow for some persons. 
The reason is, they are nursed, and pestered, and pruned, and stuck, 
and tied, and watered, and bothered generally, so that they would 
rather die than live. Give them natural surroundings, good air and 
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Bunshine, and a good deal of let-alone, and they will come to blosHom. 
Bojs are sometimes so massed over, and pruned and plagued Hlbout 
their souls, that thej wi»h heartily they had no souls. Give them 
nature, home sunshine, good social atmosphere, and they will grow 
strong and ruddy of soul. 

Good Christians have made this blunder, and they have made it so 
long that it is a matter of unreality in the churches. They have laid 
so much stress on regeneration that all religious traiuing has been 
biased by the question how soon can a child become a Chri;5tian ? how 
early can he experience saving grace ? when can he be converted to 
God? Change all these questions, and ask. How early can God take 
an interest in a boy? at what age will the All Father own his own 
child? Is there any period more delightful than infancy? Any 
when the finger and care of Deity are more visible ? 

I believe in conversion when it is necessary, but I believe in decis- 
ion always. Training should begin at the beginning. When, then, 
should you turn about the soul. As for decisions, I would secure 
them constantly ; and if a boy has at three decided to do right, so 
that he is your child in love to satisfaction, ho is God's child in love 
to satisfaction. Now the care and culture must go on, so that the 
devil shall not convert him. It is the conversion to the wrong that is 
to be guarded against, and not the conversion to God that is to be 
worried over. I heard somewhere lately the remark of a pious moth- 
er that if her children were not converted by the eighth year, she 
should almost despair of them. And then somebody said she 
must remember that God's mercy was great, and another suggested 
the thief on the cross ; and I thought what if the thief had died just 
before he said a good thing, instead of just after. But it was all non- 
sense. The mother desired at a specific time to have a specific action 
of the will. If no proper training has occurred previously, her desire 
would be legitimate. And the sooner the better. If there is to be na 
religious education, then let there be a conversion ; and if possible, 
very early. I take it the difference between education or training and 
conversion is that the former begins with birth and ends with citizen- 
ship. The latter is a missionary makeshid, where duty has been left 
undone. If a soul has been growing healthily, nothing could occur 
worse than an effort to convert it. 

Concerning this work of training, I shall speak not of the relation 
of the family to the young, or of the church to the young, but of our 

10 
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relation as pastors ; of the work that we have to do or can do as 
shepherds of the young. And my first point is that it must be an 
individual work ; or a work that specially recognizes individuals. 

With the young especially we shall fail if we rely upon our fat ser- 
mons and eloquence. The general church service has but little inter- 
est for them, bend and bias it as we may. The pastor must know his 
lambs by name, and lead them in and out as individuals. Two lads 
sat in my carriage with me at my Eastern home, and by chance met 
their former pastor. Although he had been in charge of the church 
for fifteen years, had baptized them, and they had been in his flock 
for twelve years, he did not know them. No amount of piety God- 
ward can excuse a lack of it child ward. A shepherd must not be too 
good an astronomer. 

It is almost essential, if we would save the young, that we should 
find out what fecial temptation or danger, or inherent weakness, they 
need to be saved from. And then for their very sins we must love 
them the more, — not because they are strong and beautiful and pure, 
but because they are not these things, but ought to be and may be 
such. They are weak and struggling now. Very few are sealed up 
to sin. Very many are going through a battle step by step with self 
or passion that those around them little dream of. If only each church 
could have one soul gentle and tender, as well as roomy and strong, 
how many of the young would run into its shelter and be saved. Mark 
it as a primal law of nature that the young shall love the elder, as 
well as the elder love the younger. It is not unnatural for them to 
put confidence in us, and become our friends ; as it is impossible for 
us to live nobly or happily without devotion to them. It does not 
matter much that you love children in the collective ; do you love the 
chUd? 

I would place second among the pastoral essentials an ability to be 
at one with the child. Sympathy is the word I want, if you will take 
it from the root, — sumpatheia, to suffer with. Now if you can learn 
to ache with, not over, the young fellow, to enter into his feelings, and 
in the same way rejoice in his joys, you hwe a hold that nothing can 
loosen. Sympathy is the best pathy in the world for a sick or weak 
soul. Dick ran into me one day, with all his intensity of passion, his 
black eyes open clear down to his soul, and drawing me into the hall, 
whispered, ^^Do you think, Mr. P., that I have sinned against the 
Iloly Ghost? I said, *D — ^n God.' They were teasing mu to be a 
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ChristiaD, and I got angry and said that ; and will Go I ever forgive 
me?" Bj that time I had my arm about his neck, and his arm about 
me, and we were quietly walking the hall. I said, ''Dick, you 
needn't fear that God is any less kind than I am. How have I re- 
ceived you?" "All right," said he; "I understand." So we went 
in and sat down. ''I came in," said E., one day, as I lay sick, ''to 
tell yon I shall not pray any more. Father sneers constantly at re- 
ligion ; and the boys — well, the fact is, it is one thing to be at Clin- 
ton, where you can't help praying, and having such a house as I have 
here, and such boys to be with." I said, "I am very sorry in- 
deed, and would like to carry all those difficulties for you. But, 
£., those difficulties are your property. They are cash in hand to 
make a man of you. Don't throw them away.' Three ycara from 
that time, afler struggles of bitterness, and some very rare experi- 
ences, in all which he came to me, he visited me from a neighboring 
city. His arms were manly now, and his rich hazel eyes could look 
straight into mine. He sat down, as the little boy had been used, on 
my knee, and said, "I came to tell you how 1 have learned to ap- 
preciate all you have done for me. I hope I can some day repay 
you. But I can be a noble man, and I know that will please you." 

Sum-patheia. We must not be boyish, but have a youngness about 
US. These lads have a way of throwing open the folding-doors for 
elder friends, if they see that their thoughts and feelings are appreci- 
ated. It is not pity or patronage they need, but that you take hold 
on their real difficulties. And all this must be done with a readiness 
for the fun, the pathos, the comic, the dramatic, the mournful, and 
the shrewd. And then upon all these confidences you must close the 
door. They must know that they can trust you. 

Ader a while, but of course with much discretion, yon can admit 
one after another into sympathy with yourself. Let him do you a 
favor. Read him a letter from a boy friend who has a higher devel- 
ment. Possibly invite him to your h'^use ; or, if you can, your coun- 
try home. Richter suggests that the relation of little bits of early 
romance, and especially of incidents that link the teacher, friend, or 
father, to nature, to animals, to sports, and to trifling accidents, fur- 
nish a healthy excitement to the young imagination. Small things 
that are real are best. Great manufactured stories make the boy dis- 
satisfied with his natural world. "Get off the heights," he says, "and 
speak to the children of yourselves as once children." The blessiug is 
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about equal both ways. It lets us into tho. children's sympathies, as 
much as it calls them up to our side. It ripens the child. It freshens 
the friend. Children do not need pity, but companionship. The suc- 
cessful child-trainer u the one who can blot out time. If they say of 
you, he does not seem any older than we, you have the secret. 

I do not think these things are trifles, the tria's that rend young 
souls. We have outgrown them ; but let us have a good memory for 
God*s sake, and Im needy ones. I shall never forget when a sweet- 
voiced lad of thirteen turned back as he left my study, and holding 
the door, said, '^I wanted to tell you something. Thii« morning, af- 
ter taking father to the depot about four o'clock, I came ha k a 1 
alone — not one person in the streets ; but the world seemed full of 
God, and I just loved him. I never thought of him so before, and I 
wanted to come and tell you." He needed sympathy in his joy, and 
he got it, — God bless him. I get letters from him to this day, 
through fifleen years. 

I have already hinted that we are in for a long chase. Unfortu- 
nately we pastors cannot direct the care of our flocks from the outset. 
Ideal education is as yet in our churches a dream. But when Sunday 
schools get to be church schools, as they ought to be, for the training of 
the children of the church spiritually, and when every church school 
begins with the true Kindergarten and works upward, and when every 
school has its pastor as well as its superintendent, we shall approxi- 
mate our ideal. As it is, we must take the young as we can. I have 
watched and waited for six years for one ; not of my own church ; 
seeing him move on from fresh hopeful boyhood through the sturdy 
steps of vice till he ftU lost. Just as hope began to fade, and he 
would be glad of a friend, I caught him. Accidentally I overtook 
him with my horse, and by similar accident invited him to ride. Then 
I told him frankly the whole truth. He had been honored as the 
finest clerk in the city, sought for and trusted. Now no one had a 
menial place for him. Nine-tenths of what he might have been was 
gone ; would he save the tenth ? He came next day to my study. 
•' What shall I do ?" was the question ; "I will obey you exactly." I 
told him. He is now in California, a thriving merchant. Is he a 
Christian ? I cannot say how much makes' a Christian. I don't know 
when a Christian is done. Moody complained last winter that Chris- 
tians crowded sinners out of the Rink in Brooklyn. But in this edu- 
cation business I never know when the work is done. I should judge 
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if one worked hard on one hundred cases, he would have each one at 
a separate mile stone. So bo it each mile stone reads God ward , 
heavenward, honorward, it is well. 

My trouble has always been to be patient enough in sowing and hoe- 
ing. One maj reap as fast as he likes. But, to get the seed in quietly 
and unawares ! I used to want perfection, or a reasonable degree of it 
at once. I was very indignant not long since at a lad. He was out- 
rageously angry at me. But when reason came, ho was teachable to 
a degree he never had been before. Only if I had been in the wrong, 
it would have worked the other way. If sufferiug with is one prime 
essential, long suffering is another. Patience must run into endur- 
ance, and yet there must never be one compromise of the right. 

I have found this : that the young Christians get into sin and trou- 
ble and cares about as older Christians do. Conversion does not set- 
tle the difficulties of life. In fact, a good will to do right starts up 
difficulties ; so that if the boy says I always will, be sure he generally 
will not, and it is your business and mine to help him when he doesnU. 
I remember well when a lad came to my study and said, ^'I have 
come to tell you that I am unworthy of your confidence.'^ And then 
he just unburdened his soul of a guilty secret. ''Now I know you 
cannot honor me," he said ; ''but I could not honor myself while de- 
ceiving you." Do you think there ever was a better chance for loving 
that fellow ? After working for years, we grew to have and hold this 
covenant: "We agree to watch over each other for good and not for 
evil." That to me is the. best covenant I ever heard taken. Evils 
enough there will be in the best of them. Some of tlicm will prove 
to have iugrain characters of opposite hues, — -the very noblest and the 
very meanest. There will be born liars and born thieves, — sometimes 
twice bom liars. A father was talking with me one day about his 
family, and he said, " I cannot understand one of my boys. He does 
not seem to be a liar, but he lacks the sense of truth. He talks on 
utterly at random." I knew the child's great grandfather, and of 
all men I ever knew he had the least tenderness for facts. He was 
not exactly a liar, but it was a pity to have him for great grandfather. 

So, then, the true pastor must count on trouble, and if he begins 
with individual work, he will have a terrible supply, when he cares for 
scores as his own. 

Jimmy is a fair illustration of what I mean. I have known him 
for five years. He was a pink-cheeked lad, with an eye that 
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winked and danced almost ont of its socket with fun, and just as 
much wit on his tongue as fun in his eye. He was under wretched 
home influence, orthodoxy without reh'gion. '^0 ! Mr. P.,*' he came 
in crying one day, *' do you know how tough ibis is, — this keeping 
straight? Auntie called me in from skating when there wasn't a bit 
of reason for it. Well, you see I got mad, and filled up to my throat. 
But I went out in the hall and asked God to cool me off, and he did 
pretty soon." Jimmy tried and became a grand specimen ; but other 
iafluences swept him away. I was not patient enough. After two 
years he wrote in a spirit of repentance and hope. ^' Send me Hal, 
brave Hal, to live here and be with me, and I know I shall succeed." 
But Hal couldn't go. For six months all has been silent. But, mark 
you, sooner or later, I will have him. God will have him. He is 
not happy with the old good in him. Sin cannot satisfy him. I must 
wait the Father's time now. ^ I shall not try to drive the Lord again ; 
only be ready when the time comes. 

I place great reliance on the use of the pen. A lad doesn't gener- 
ally like to be advised. But he would be a fool to get angry at a 
good frank letter. So I say to them just as plain truths as I like iu 
just as frank a style as possible; and in hundreds of trials do not 
know of more than one or two failures. The secret is to ask ques- 
tions about hb plays, his business, his interests, and when he sees you 
and he can associate, he will listen. He will pocket the letter, rather 
proud to have got it ; press its good advice close over his heart, and 
by and by, after half a dozen readings, he will answer it. 

During this vacation I have received about thirty letters from young 
friends, all of which have been answered. Here is one from a lad 
long under my care, and now in one of our large universities. He 
says, '^ You ask me to write about myself. Myself is a subject I can- 
not be fluent upon, but I think that I can give you a little news you 
will be glad to hear. I am confident that my life during the past 
year has been and is now nearer what it should be than ever before, 
and I believe I can coun^ each month as one of positive and decided 
spiritual growth. I have learned that there cannot be any great 
growth in religious life without work for others. I am doing what I 
cUn." Another comes from one who was with me fifteen years ago. 
He writes for help. ''I am all in the dark on religion. I need help. 
I have long wanted a good long old-fashioned talk with you. When 
can we meet," &c. Another comes in a capital business hand, from 
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a vital engine whose engineer must look out for the valve. He says, 
^^ Friend, Mr. Powell, we are all off next week for Geneva Lake , 
where there is fishing, and yon catch something; and the water 
gets warm enough to bathe in in summer. Lake Michigan is a 
humbug. Who cares for commerce when a fellow wants to swim I 
* I sav wo miss jou, and want you to come home." Another, from 

selfish Tom, says, ^' Dear brother, I thank you for what you said to 
me before you went away, although I can't say I have profited much 
by it. I find it is one thing to own up, and another to get out of a 
fault. I can't hardly tell you how I feel. I don't do anything very 
wrong, but I don't like it because I don't do anything good." Here 
is my boy fatalist, only seventeen. He writes from Massachusetts, 
where they have heresy on ice. lie says, ^^ My dear friend, I have 
just laid down Emerson's Essays, having finished the one on Compen- 
sation. I have known and thought of that idea before. Suspect ev- 
erybody has. But it has always appeared to me in a gloomy way. 
True, every good brings a reaction of evil ; and, vice versa,— ergo it 
m is the same thing whether I strive for good or evil. It is fate, and I 

am foolish to strive against it. Eifort is unnecessary. This seems to 
be the idea in that mystical poem the Vision of Sin, by Tennyson. 
All the windy ways of men are but dust, that rises up and is lightly 
faid again. I have just finished Macaulay's Critical Essays. How 
he picks the Utilitarian theory to pieces. But I have only read one 
side of the debate yet." Here I turned to my wife, who quickly sug- 
gested Hudibras or Gfulliver's Travels as a useful antidote. My bot- 
anist and entomologist writes to beg me to get him a few bugs and 
beetles, coleoptera, orthoptera, etc. He incloses a capital little sketch 
of a parson turned naturalist. So I have chloroformed every bug or 
walking stick, cicada, butterfly, or oddity that I could catch. So much 
for their getting such interesting names. And the boy with his bugs 
and microscope is in the Kingdom of God. Entomology and honor 
are at least as good as Moses and stupidity. If you can only get 
your boy in love with nature somewhere, he is safe. God will meet 
him in a green bush. 

Harry writes : "Dear Edward Powell : — I am keeping the rules you 
gave me. I am pleasing my employers, and made one dollar extra 
last week by making out price lists for the salesman. I must stop 
now, and get to bed, for I have to be at the store very early." That 
boy has as good a salvation in my estimation as you could wish for. 
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He says notliing of God, but talks of honor and doing his duty. God 
will see to the lad, and so will I. He supports his mother and little 
brother on three dollars a week, and doesn't grumble, — that is better 
than more pietj, that forces a man to tease the Lord for wUat he al- 
ready has, or beg for something more. 

But don't overdo matters. I lost one grand soul bj not going 
rslowlj, — ^that is, I lost him for his best. It often requires a year's 
parleying and consideration before you know the leading characteris- 
tic. This boy was master at home from ten ; did all the business of 
the house and fruit garden ; was a manly boy, but he was also a boy- 
ish man. He was naturally lovable, but too manly to be petted. He 
was bubbling with fun, but exact as Ben. Franklin. He was too old 
to be 80 young, and too young to be so old. I hurried him, was not 
patient enough, and now shall have to be patient. The result of my 
care was at a certain turn, where I grew impatient to harden him. 
The only way then was to slowly build up a new influence. I frankly 
told his boy friend where I had made a mistake, and said if he grows 
noble and as grand as he may be, you will have to be a very judicious 
friend. It helped both boys. It helped me. But it does go hard to 
'Care for one of naturally malign instincts, and know that you must 
overpower and strangle with a better atmosphere his evil iufluence. 

It must never be forgotten that the spiritual faculties are to be 
trained on the same principle as the intellectual faculties. We un- 
derstand that if the child at school is urged too fast, his mind is 
weakened rather than strengthened ; the 'tendency is toward idiocy. 
The result is the same when the moral nature is kept under too high 
pressure. It may not be so apparent that the soul's power to distin- 
guish good from evil, and its sensitiveness to the noble and honorable, 
is less keen, yet it will be true. There are more moral idiots than 
there are intellectual idiots. We have come upon times in our Sunday 
School work when we would urge more system, more accuracy, more 
ethics, rather than more zeal and fire. If the work of saviug the 
young be understood definitely and positively to be to educate their 
moral faculties with as much patience, skill, and persistence, as is 
shown iu the secular schools in educating their mo*nory, judgment, 
and Aesthetic taste, there would be less failure. The question is at 
least a fair one, why we give six days to making them wise and one to 
making them good ; six to ti aching them the facts aud laws of mat- 
ter, language, arts, trade, and only one to teaching them the laws of 
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responsibilitj, honor, faith, hope, and reh'gious duty. Suppose we 
prophesy that the time will come whcu men will see that it is equally 
as important to train one set of powers as another, and when the word 
education will mean the full, round dcvelopmuat of a soul ia ox out of 
church, in or out of school ; and the word school will mean the per- 
i sisU*nt effort of the State to do thb for every child that is born or 

brought within its limits. 

But what I want now is to bear a little more emphasis on this 
point, — that the effort to drive, hurry, force th*^ work of making true 
strong moral characters, must fail. Jesus did not say, corral my 
lambs, but feed them. Work as the faithful teacher works in the 
secular school by the year. 

This brings mc naturally to my next point, that our pastoral care 
over the young ought to be systematic. Goinj: into one of the banks 
of St. Louis, one day, Mr. Alexander, the President, called me to 
his office, and said, ^^ wait a moment, if you can." When free from 
preoccupation, he said: '^ I dreamed last night that somehow I had 
beeu commissioned to a strange work. I thought that the old High 
School building had been placed in my charge, and that it had become 
my duty to train the children ethically, as it is the duty of Harris to 
supervise their training intellectually. Now I don't know how I am 
to do anything of this sort. I can see awake as clearly as asleep 
that the random religious training the chiUlrc.i get is not the thing. 
If you have any scheme on hand in that line, let me know, and I 
shall be glad to help/' . The banker had dreamed better than the 
preachers have planned wide awake. I have thought over this matter 
for twenty years, and it is clear that Sunday schools and preaching 
will not do the work. The Sunday School offers culture but one hour 
a week. Its line of work is more and more out of line with possible 
home work. Its teachers are volunteers, and poorly trained. There is 
absolutely no system about it, except to learn a lesson here and there 
about the Bible ; something about the confusion of tongues, or Mel- 
chisedek's family afftiirs, or Samson's pious relations with the Philis- 
tines. Occasionally a few verses are committed to memory. Teach- 
ers rarely feel obligated beyond passing the half hour. Most of them 
do not know what to do or say. Sensible people mainly decline to go 
through the farce of pretending to teach. The school is kept together 
by shows and picnics, and other things, good enough in their way, but 
not peculiarly religious. I can see no possible way out of this Ba- 
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bel, but through systematic lessons on ethical and religious topics that 
enter into daily life. You cannot restore to the masses a feeling of 
obligation to study the Bible. 

It certainly falls to the pastor to bring in system, if it is secured at 
all. We have no hierai'chy to help us with a general system that 
shall cover all the churches. Wo are so intensely individualized by 
our protesting that we must work out our own salvations. It is well 
if we can confer and co-operate. 

To this end it is very essential that the pastor shall be pastor of the 
whole organization and every part of .it. He is selected, or ought to 
be, because of his fitness for shepherd work, or to oversee, plan, di- 
rect an organized effort for spiritual culture. The superintendent 
should direct the school, but the pastor should direct the superintend- 
ent. A school without a pastor is a school outside of the church. A 
minister who fails thoroughly to hold in hand the tendency of his 
school, will lose control of his church. Suppose now the pastor to 
be in the school, he claims no right to meddle with the arningcment 
of classes, with the general routine and order, but he is the spiritual 
counsellor, and the whole tone of the school is inspired by him. He 
should never be superintendent of the school, to perform the minutiae 
of that ofRce ; but he should be pastor of the school. Superintend- 
ents do not, as uniformly as they might, understand their relation to 
be to the pastor and church as well as to the children. I could not do 
my work as pastor, without the interest, honor, and friendship of the 
young. Next Sunday has a rich glow of Anticipation about it, be- 
cause, after two months' separation, I shall meet my loyal and dear 
children. 

Last of all, we must have a plenty of Godliness — inside of us. It 
will not do to have it on the outside. There must be a deep and se7 
cret determination to win the soul for God. I do not mean to get 
him ready for a final presentation to Deity and a great trumpet day ; 
but to win him to know honor, and love Godliness, — to make the 
most of the timber in hand. It is easy to carry our sanctity in our 
clothes and faces, so as to warn off all the sinners and outsiders, and 
it is quite as easy to keep it as a soul perfume. 

I remember from Jean Paul, how, when Antipater demanded fiAy 
children of the Spartans as hostages, they offered him instead one 
hundred men of distinction. Richtcr's Lcvana is the wisest book iu 
the world concerning the young, and it is based on th^ Spartan idea. 
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The child may be by right cdiicatioQ superior to his father. Each 
generatiou should be abler than its predecessor. It is a sad age when 
it is not. Children are the richest property of the church, as well as 
of the family. They are the hope, the glory, the beauty, the comfort, 
the salvation, of their elders in every relation of life. 

If preaching were the only duty of a minister, I would never 
preach another sermon. So little in this later age of the press do I 
value the oracle of the desk, that I could easily dispense with it, and 
gkdly refrain from it. The glory of the pastoral office, of which 
nothing can rob it, and which i^ renewed by every birth in the parish, 
is the teaching gift. The time will never come when the true shep- 
herd will not be wanted to feed the sheep and lambs. 
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CAPITAL, LABOR, AND THE MIDDLE TERM.* 



BT WM. B. WEEDEK, PHOTIDENCE, B. I. 

I presume that I was asked to follow our friend on the topic set 
forth iu his essay, because I am an employer of labor. Yet I am 
neitlier capitalist nor laborer, in the sense iu which those terms are 
fairljr used. Several years since I made a study of the functions of 
the middle men between these two orders of society, aud I termed 
them capitalizcrs ; to that class I belong. To take a rough illustra- 
tion, the office of these capitalizcrs is not unlike that of the engineers 
and conductors of tlie various trains of cars which brought us hither. 
The steam in the boiler of the locomotive is like capital, a positive 
power, an unsympathetic force, in no wise partakin<2: of the feelings of 
humanity. The passengers, all moving with common needs and com- 
mon passions, would represent the laborers. Between the two are 
the engineers and masters of the train, whose business it is to apply 
the force of the steam at the right time and in the right manner to 
forward the wants or the wishes of the passengers. 

You will see at once tliat the office of these capitalizcrs, captains of 
industry, employers, cutr(*preneursj as they have been variously call- 
ed, is a most important one. Some of my critics have objected to 
the word capitalizers, but I have heard no better one, aud will con- 
tinue to use it ; for it embodies the most important of all the many 
qualities of the employer of labor. Whatever, his inventive genius, 
whatever his aesthetic tastes, whatever his philanthropic or public 
spirit may be, he will fail as an emplnyer of labor unless he has first 
of all this great quality, lie must transmute the fluctuating dynamic 
force of labor and profit into the permanent fixed force of capital, or 
he cannot keep his place as a captain of industry. 

Capital is but labor saved aud preserved, just as the perishable 
Newfoundland codfish becomes the solid food which may be carried 
around the world. Unless vour master of workmen can master this 

* Rev. Calvin Stebbliis nrad an essay on tlie ** Labor QuMtion/' taking a different yiew 
of the sabjeGt, but declines to f oruJali Ute US. 
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delicate force of labor and convert it into hard enduring capital, he is 
a worse than useless servant of the public, he wastes the commoa 
weal. 

Under different conditions, the same principle prevails in trade and 
commerce ; the great and lesser merchants, bankers, railroad kings, 
and shipowners, are capitalizers, serving to move the power of labor 
on the one hand and of capital on the other, in one direction and for 
one result, which result is for the common good of soicictj. These 
capitalizers may possess capital largely, or may not, as the case may 
be ; they may be mere paid agents of corporations which possess the 
capital, yet their place is the same., they must have the confidence of 
both capital and labor* 

Now what is labor for? What is the labor, which the capitalizer 
has consolidated into capital, for ? What is the end for which they 
were destined? Was any individual ever created to minister unto 
himself or unto his own, alone? Capital and labor, capitalists and 
laborers are yours. You, society as a whole, possess them both. 
Neither has any right which does not involve a corresponding duty to 
you. 

A notion prevails more or less that all things belong to the laborers, 
because labor first produced them. This can no more be true than 
the converse would be that all things belong to capital because it fur- 
nished the means of production. As if the codfisherman should claim 
the cured and salted product because he caught the perishable fish. 
Did he temper the steel which made his hook ? did he twist the first 
flax or cotton into lines? did he invent the evaporating process which 
furnished him with salt? Under this theory the digger Indian who 
grapples his roots with his own fiogers, is the only true laborer or 
true capitalist. The process of capitalizing is as much a part of capi- 
tal as labor is. The result belongs to society which finds it most eco- 
nomical, as well as most wise, .to leave its possessions in the hands of 
individuals. 

In this body this seems to be so simple a truth, that it is hardly 
worth repeating. But it is a modern idea not yet fully understood, 
and far from being applied in all its bearings. The right of the indi- 
vidual, if he be capable, to serve as any member of society, the duty 
of society to give play to every individual, and develop him into the 
best life of which he is capable, though these ideas are as old as the 
time of Apostle Paul, yet their application is essentially new, and thb 
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Uoitarian bodj has Lad much to do Avith that application as it exists 
to-day. 

Not long ago the noble was a part of the king, the farmer a part 
of the noble, the serf a part of the farmer ; the merchant was a part 
of the guild, the crafUmaD a part of the merchant, and the prentice a 
part of the craftsman. The common man could not say, by God's 
favor I am a part of the state ; no one stands between me and that 
great visible society which represents the divine government on earth. 
It was left for America to carry this great truth into political life, and 
to make every common man laborer or capitalist, noble or plebeian, 
a constituent part of the state ; thereby making him a true member 
of that great a^^ciution of individuals called society, just as the 
apostle makes us all members of one body. 

Industrial life, however, is not peculiar to America. It takes its 
ruling colors not from this new world, but from the older countries, 
where labor and trade have been organized for centuries. There this 
laboring life has been struggling for generations with privilege — priv- 
ilege of all kinds, political, social, corporate, aud those prerogatives 
which the craftsmsn hold as their own. Oat of the old guilds came 
the modern trades union, which binds the laborers into a compact 
mass, struggliug not for the good of society, but for a class, for the 
privilege I have stated, the power to force out of the employer, and 
through him out of society, the greatest compensation tyranny can 
exact. 

As matter of fact, trades unions in England have scrupled at no 
violcuce in accomplishing their ends. Murder and every kind of so- 
cial outrage have been freely used. But these are mere excesses ; the 
unions, when they violate no law, have a right to be. I am not hero 
to deny their right ; like any other social experiment desired by great 
numbers of people, they have a right to a fair trial. 

When they are once organized, there is but one course open to the 
employers or capitalizcrs. The thorough strike involves the complete 
lock-out. We will not work, say the laf^orers ; we will not employ, 
say the capitalizers. Which will prevail in the bitter end ? will the 
labor, which is capital to be made, outlast in food, fuel, and raiment, 
the capital which is already preserved and stored? Who suffers 
while this uunatural contest goes on? Who paid the laborer his 
wages which made the union fund, and the capitalizer his profits, and 
the capitalist his capital? Didn't you pay them? Wo all serve you. 
No one of us was created unto himself. 
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For some three years printed calicoes have been dropping from 12 J 
cents to ^i cents at retail. Last summer the Fall River operatives 
thoudit it wise to take a vacation and arrest the decline. All know 

o 

the result. Some say it is well to stop all production and wait for a 
better market. That is not nature's method. She stimulates all the 
products, and the weakest she thins out by natural selection. To get 
rid of the slovenly employer, the thriftless capitalizer is the greatest 
benefit to the laborer as well as all society, as Mr. Walker well shows. 
Nature gives us long droughts and theu full rains. You might as 
well try to dry the rain with your coal furnace, or control the drought 
with your garden syringe, as to attempt to control the market in its 
great tides upward and downwards The late coal 't*ombi nation is an 
excellent illustration. Was it not a good thing for somebody that 
calicoes should be at 5j- cents? Did not those persons who paid the 
enormous prices of war and scarcity, get their own again? 

If you think I have overstated the selfish and exclusive purpose of 
the Unions, hear what Applegarth, one of the most cultured Union- 
ists, and the Secretary of one of the most powerful, has said : '^ The 
business of the employed is to look after their own interests, leaving 
employers, customers, and the rest of society, to look after theirs and 
to shift for themselves, as they best may." This is a powerful motive 
for an individual, and one which the highest economy and the wisest 
statesmanship have alike recognized in all ages of the world. But 
when we attempt to organize these individual selfish desires into the 
massive impulse of a class, the providence of history has always 
ground the mass back again into its individual atoms. When did 
king or commons, doge or senate, guild of merchants, or guild of 
craftsmen, long succeed in aggregating the interests of their class 
against the interests of society ? 

It is in the nature of arbitrary power to defeat itself. When the 
laborers are all stratified into one class, and capital and capitalizers 
into another class, struggling each against each, and both grinding 
upon you, the result, if it succeeds, is a tyranny, and is soon broken 
by its own weight. ' 

The trades unions of England have accomplished great results, but 
they are rather social than economical. The unionist feeling is caused 
by the reaction against ages of class oppression and the hardships of 
their land tenure. Laborers have learned social action and prepared 
themselves for political development, but the process has been costly. 
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Wages have advanced quite as much in countries where there are no 
unions and no strikiug. Mr. Brassey shows that at Scheneideis' 
works in France and in out-door occupations in Wurtembcrg, the la- 
borers have improved their condition quite as much as they have in 
England under unionist pressure. 

If you ask me how the capitalizer is to be limited and controlled, I 
would answer by two powerful forces. Economically he is controlled 
by competition, and socially by the power of public opinion about him, 
the power which you and all societies wield. The quickest and most 
flexible control which either the laborer or society can bring to bear 
on the employer is the ready competition of other employers. It is 
commonly said the laborers must combine ; the employers combine, 
and it is their only defence. This is not true of American capitalizcrs. 
Any of you know from your own observation that the dearest motive 
of an American business man, next to his profit, is to beat his com- 
peting neighbor. Often it is dearer than profit itself. But how can 
they compete either in favor of labor or of society, if two opposing 
^ despotisms bind them and fetter half their powers. Close combina- 

tions are the resort of the stupid and weak, never of the strong and 
bold. The great Frederick and Bismarck did not develop the German 
Empire by combining with France, Austria, and Russia. This prin- 
ciple is so well established that some of the great socialists, Fourier 
and others, attempted to annul competition altogether. They would 
drive it out from social life. The unionists take the same course 
among themselves, for the London builders frankly confessed, ^^aman 
is not allowed to do more work than his mates." 

If competition fails to give the laboring operative his just share, 
there is a certain resource left him in this country which the older 
civilized world cannot give. Land is the great reservoir of natural 
advantage. Some economists refuse to class it as capital, but what- 
ever it be, it is equal to capital ready made. In America it is practi- 
cally free to any industrious and prudent man. 

Co-operation is the latest modification of the relations of labor to 
capital. It is commonly bejieved, I think, that this is a mode of 
dispensing with capital on the part of the laborers. This is far from 
true. In all thrifty communities the laborer is a capitalist already. 
Savings banks, building societies, loan associations, as well as private 
holdings of real estate, give opportunity for the laborer's capital now, 
and generally these associations consist largely of laborers. The de- 
11 
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sire of the laborers, which manifests itself in co-operation, is not to 
dispense with capital, but to get more for themselves. They would 
use capital, and draw to their side more of the profits of industry.. 
This is a healthful desire, a most suitable ambition. Those who ren- 
der the service should receive the rewards from society. The friends 
of the laborer must, however, consider the conditions which limit 
him, and which all industrial experience readily points out. Co-oper- 
ation has succeeded iu the simplest organizations of labor and trade. 
It has failed whenever it has attempted any difficult and complex or- 
ganization. It has failed for the want of capitalizers. The very kind 
of men who are developed only by difficulty and stimulated into ac- 
tion by complicated circumstances. The notion that co-operative votes 
can elevate such a man to commanding and successful action, is ab- 
surd. No mass of soldiers or board of generals ever made war suc- 
cessfully. The French Directory finally evolved a great general, but 
he swallowed the directory and the State with it. The leader com- 
pels circumstances to him. 

A pure democracy could not make war in modem times, as we 
know that a republic can. 

This brings me to my final statement. Any improvement of the 
past relations of labor and capital to come, must be in the form of a 
republic. It cannot be through the despotism of a pure democracy 
like the trades unions. It must be republican, it must co-ordinate the 
different classes of laborer, capitalizer, and capitalist, into one associ- 
ation, if it would make an effective co-operation. Co-operation is so 
far simply a name. The laborers cannot rid themselves of the capi- 
talizer through any form of association. They, the laborers, most 
have the man or men themselves, who are leaders by capacity and by 
experience. They are not going to be born into the ranks of the la- 
borers suddenly or by accident. To-day, this moment, the powerful 
rush of industrial life is demanding new plans, new developments ; 
the captain of industry is needed at the going down of each sun, to 
direct the course of the laborer when that sun shall rise again. 

The laborer must capitalize just as you and I do, by spending less 
than he cams. If we are to have better co-operation than the savings 
bank and building society give now, the laborer must leave his wages 
— all that he can spare beyond the lowest living point — in a common 
fund, to be administered for his benefit, in the proportion which he 
earns. If he would create a new force, he must join his capital to 
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his labor by thrifl and patieDce. This resulting fund must be admin- 
istered by capitalizers, just such ones as the capitalist trusts now. 
Thej are none too good, and yet civilized experience has been able to 
develop no better ones. 
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RECORD OF BUSINESS PROCEEDINGS. 

Sabatoga, Tuesday, Sept. 12, 1876. 

The Conference was called to order in the Town Ilall, Sarato- 
ga, by the Secretary. In the absence of ths President, Rev. 
John F. Moors, of Greenfield, Mass., was elected Chairman. 

The Secretary, in behalf of the Council, presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions : — 

Besolvedy That the rules of tho last Conferonce be adopted as the 
rules of the present CoDference, until otherwise ordered. 

Resolved^ That a Business Committee of five be appointed bj th& 
Chair, to whom all new business shall be referred, and to whom the 
order of business shall be entrusted ; they shall report for the consid-> 
oration of the Conference all resolutions brought before them, and,, 
unless otherwise ordered hy the Conferenc3, shall report at each 
morning session ten minutes, and at each afternoon session thirty 
minutes before tho hour of adjournment. 

Besolvedj That the discussions proceed in the order suggested by 
the Council until the committee shall report. 

Resolved, That until otherwise ordered there shall be a devotional 
meeting each morning at 9 o'clock, in the Town Hall ; that the Con- 
ference shall meet at 10 A. M., and adjourn at 1 P. M., meet at S 
P. M. and adjourn at 5, and that the evening session shall commence 
at 7.30. 

The rules adopted were as follows : — 

1. No member, without special leave of the Conference, shall speak 
more than ten minutes at a time, or more than once on the same sub- 
ject, except in explanation. 

2. The ruling of the President, on points of order, shall not be 
debatable. 
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3. In other respects the Conference will be governed bj the ordi- 
nary parliamentary rules, as laid down in Cusbing's ** Manual," as 
far as applicable to the business and organization of this Conference. 

4. All audible approbation or disapprobation shall be regarded as a 
breach of order. 

The resolutions and rules of order were unanimously 
adopted. 

On motion, the following committees were appointed: 
Committee on Credeniiah: Hon. G. W. Warren, Boston; 
Rev. Geo. II. Young, Troy, N. Y. ; George E. Baker, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ; Rev. J. L. Seward, Lowell, Mass. ; Joseph 
Shippen, St. Louis, Mo. Committee on Business: Charles 
Allen, Boston; A. P. Tapley, Lynn; Rev. C. Y. De- 
Normandie, Kingston, Mass. ; F. W. Lincoln, Boston ; 
Albert Tolman, Worcester ; O. G. Steele, Buffalo, N. Y. ; 
Oran Follett, Sandusky, O. Committee on Nominations: 
Rev. J. H. Heywood, Louisville, Ky. ; Mark P. Emery, 
Portland, Me. ; William B. Weeden, Providence, R. I. ; 
George Draper, Milford, Mass. ; Rev. W. R. G. Mellen, 
Toronto, Can. 

On motion, Rev. S. J. Barrows, of Cambridge, was ap- 
pointed Assistant-Secretary. 

The Secretary announced the progranmie for the week ; and 
the Conference then adjourned. 



TUESDAY EVENING. 

Sermon before the Conference, by Rev. E. E. Hale, of 
Boston. Subject, ** A Free Bom Church." 



WEDNESDAY FORENOON. 

9 o'clock. Devotional meeting, conducted by Rev. Wm. 
O. Elliot, D. D., of St. Louis. 
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10 o'clock. The Conference was called to order by Vice- 
President Daniel L. Shorey, of Chicago. 

The Committee on Nominations, through their Chairman, 
Rev. J. H. Heywood, reported the following list of officers : 
For President J Ebenezer R. Hoar, Concord, Mass. Vice 
Presidents J George Wm. Curtis, New York; Daniel L. 
Shorey, Chicago; John D. Long, Boston, Mass.; Joseph 
Shippen, St. Louis, Mo. ; Seth Padelford, Providence, R. I. ; 
Geo. E. Baker, Washington, D. C. General Secretary ^ 
George Batchelor, Salem, Mass. Treasurer^ Adams Aycr, 
Boston, Mass. Council, Henry Chapin, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Charles G. Ames, Germantowu, Pa. ; John F. Moors, Green- 
field, Mass. ; James DeNormandie, Portsmouth, N. H. ; 
Thomas Talbot, Billerica, Mass. ; H. W. Bellows, New York ; 
A. S. Wheeler, Boston, Mass. ; Carlton A. Staples, Provi- 
M dence, R. I. ; Henry P. Kidder, Boston, Mass. ; Samuel £. 

Spring, Portland. The gentlemen named were elected by 
acclamation. 

The report of the Council was read by Rev. J. F. Moors, 
of Gi'eeniield, Mass., and the accompanying resolutions were 
referred to the Committee on Business. 

The reports of Local Conferences followed. Those which 
were not offered by the Secretary in person, or by some oth- 
er representative of the Conference, were not read, but ap- 
pear in this Report. 

Maine Conference of Unitarian Churches. Recording Sec- 
retary, Rev. C. C. Vinal, Kennebunk, Me. 

The Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches 
of the Middle and Southern States. Secretary, Rev. C. G. 
Ames, Germantown, Pa. 

The New York and Hudson River Local Conference. Sec- 
retary, Rev. S. H. Camp, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Channing Conference. Secretary, Rev. E. M. Stone, 
Providence, R. I. Read by Rev. C. A. Staples, Providence, 
R-L 
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Connecticut Valley Conference of Congregational Unitarian 
and other Christian Churches. Secretary, Rev. C. B. FeiTy, 
Northampton, Mass. 

The North Middlesex Congregational Conference of Unita- 
rian and other Christian Churches. Secretary, Rev. George 
S. Shaw. Read by Rev. Mr. Winkley, Templeton, Mass. 

The Norfolk Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches. Secretary, Rev. F. C. Williams, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

South Middlesex Conference of Congregational (Unitarian) 
and other Christian Societies. Secretary, Rev. G. B. Cutler, 
Arlington, Mass. 

Suffolk Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Church- 
es. Secretary, Rev. G. L. Chancy, Boston, Mass. Read by 
Wm. H. Baldwin, Esq. 

Annual Conference of Western Unitarian Churches. Sec- 
retary, Rev. J. L. Jones, Janesville, Wis. 

By vote of the Western Conference, it was recommended 
that Mr. Jones report for all the Western Conferences. 
Twice as much time as was alloted to the other reports was 
given for this purpose. 

Then followed reports from, 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society. Secretary, Rev. 
G. F. Piper, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

The American Unitarian Association. Secretary, Rev. R. 
R. Shippen, Boston, Mass. 

The Business Committee recommended that the resolutions 
offered by the Chairman of the Council, be taken up for con- 
sideration in the afternoon, at the conclusion of the reading 
of the reports. Adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

3 o'clock. D. L. Shorey, Esq., in the chair. Rev. J. F. 
Clarke offered the following resolution : — 



\ 
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BenolvefJ^ That the Business Gommitteo be directed to fix 4.80 P. 
M., Thursday, fts the hour on which the President shall call on each 
of the churches represented in this Conference to report by its dele- 
gates the amount it will probably give during the coming year. 

The resolution was referred to the Business Committee. 

Reports followed from ; 

The Bureau of Ministerial Supply, by Rev. E. C. Guild, 
Walthara, Mass. 

Antioch College, by Rev. E. E. Hule, Boston, Mass. 

Iliimboldt College, by Prof. Julius Stevens, Humboldt, 
Iowa. 

Rev. J. F. TV. Ware moved that the first topic of consid- 
eration be the Washington Church. 

The resolution referring to the subject, being in order, Was 
read : — 

Besolvedy That we heartily approve of aiding the Washington 
church in the manner proposed ; that we entrust it to the Council of 
this Conference and to the Executive Committee of the Unitarian 
Association, and urge upon the friends of liberal Christianity to pro- 
vide promptly the means. 

It was discussed by Rev. J. F. W. Ware, Mr. J. B. 
Moors, Rev. H. W. Bellows, D. D., Rev. J. L. Seward, Rev. 
E. E. Hale, Mr. H. Baker, Rev. C. A. Staples, Rev. W. R. 
G. Mellen, Rev. J. F. Clarke, D. D. 

Dr. Clarke moved that on Thursday afternoon, at some 
time fixed upon by the Business Committee, the President of 
the Association shall call upon each of the churches here rep- 
resented in order, asking the delegates to respond, and see 
how much, in their opinion, will be subscribed during the 
coming year by the churches which they represent. 

For the i^urpose of bringing the matter before the meeting, 
the Business Committee reported Dr. Clarke's resolution 
without recommendation. 

The proposition was discussed by Dr. Bellows, Mr. H. P. 
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Kidder, Dr. Clarke, Rev. E. E. Hale, Hon. T. A. Doyle, 
Eev. A. D. Mayo. 

Rev. C. G. Ames moved the adoption of the resolution 
presented by the Business Committee, with the amendment 
that the delegates report to the Conference on Thursday, at 
4.30 o'clock. 

Rev. C. A. Staples moved, as an amendment, that eight 
o'clock in the evening be substituted foi*4.30 o'clock Thui-sday, 

The recommendation as amended was adopted. 

The following resolutions, reported by the Business Com- 
mittee, were then adopted : — 

Resolved^ That we heartily approve of aiding the Washington 
church in the manner proposed ; that we entrust it to the Council of 
this- Conference and to the Executive Committee of the Association, and 
urge upon the friends of liberal Christianity to provide promptly the 
means. 

Beiolvedy That, with renewed interest and sympathy in the position 
and efforts of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and appreci- 
ating the value of their services in the cause of the nation and a com- 
mon church, as well as of their own rare, the Unitarian body recog- 
nizes its own opportunity of aid to a struggling and worthy people, 
and resolves to make itself a helper of them in their good \vord and 
work. 

The following resolutions were laid upon the table, for lack 
of time to discusi? them : — 

Besolved^ That this Conference, grateful for the efforts which have 
been made in the support of the Christian Examiner and Unitarian 
Review, recommends to the Council, and the Executive Committee of 
the American Unitarian Association to take into serious consideration 
the establishment or fostering of a periodical which shall be open to 
the best theological thought of the present, and maintain the leading 
position of our body in the past. 

Eesohed, That we recommend to the same bodies the necessity of 
the preparation and publication of religious works for the young. 



:t 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

8 o'clock. Rdv. R. R. Shlppsa ia the chair. Addresses 
were made by Rev. R. R. Shippen, Rev. J. F. W. Ware, 
Rev. J. L. Jones, Rev. C. G. Ames, Rev. Brooke Herford, 
Dr. Bellows, Dr. Clarke, and Rev. E. E. Hale. 

In the intervals between the speeches, Mr. Wm. H. Bald- 
win was busy taking down the pledges, hopes, and predictions 
of ministers and delegates, expressed in dollars and cents, 
with reference to the Washington church. The amount foot- 
ed up $21,000, and promised to be greater. 

The full list of pledges taken iu the afternoon and evening 
is as follows : — 

WasVnCh. A.n. A. 

Rev. J. F. W. Ware, for Ch.in Arlington st., Boston, $1000 

Mr. J. B. Moors, for Ist Ch. in Boston, 1000 

Dr. Bellows, for 1st Cong. Ch., N. Y., 1000 2000 

Rev. J. L. Seward, for 1st Uu. Society, Lowell, Mass., 500 800 

Rev. E. E. Hale, So. Cong. Ch., Boston, 1000 

Mr. Draper, Hopedale, Mass. , 500 

Mrs. W. H. Gary, Brooklyn, N. Y., 500 

Rev. C. A. Staples, for 1st Cong. Ch., Providence, B. I., 1000 1500 

Rev. F. G. Peabody, Ist Parish, Cambridge, Mass., 500 

Bev. J. F. W. Ware, for ladies of Mt. Pleasant Cong. 

Church, Boston, 75 75 

Mr. John Osborn, Arlington, Mass., 300 

Bev. Clay McCauley, for lad. Cong. Soc, Bangor, Me., 250 

[From this point the churches were called in order, and the names of those who gave 
pledges were not always recorded.] 

Belfast, Me., $ 100 

Belmont, Mass., 50 

Boston, 1st Parish, Dorchester, 500 1500 

Boston, 1st Baligious Society in Roxbury, 1000 

Boston, 1st Congregational Society, Jamaica Plain, 500 

Boston, Church of the Disciples, 500 500 

Neponset, Mass., 50 

Brookline, Mass., 800 
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Wasb'nCh. A. U.A. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 2d Unitarian Congregational Society, $300 $200 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 3d •' " " 60 

Buffalo, N. Y., Ist *' " Church, 250 250 

Burlington, Vt., 100 

Cambridgeport, The Cambridgeport Parish, 200 

Rev. C.G.Ames, for Conf. of Middle & Southern States, 1000 

Chicago, 8d Unitarian Church, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Boston, 2d Church, 

Framingham, Mass., 1st Church, 

Groton, Mass., 1st Parish, 

Hudson, Mass., Union Society, 

Hingham, 1st Parish, 

Keeue, N. II., Kecne Congregational Society, 

Kingston, Mass., 1st Congregatijnal Parish, 

Lawrence, Mass., 1st Unitarian Society, 

Lexington, Mass., single subscription $200, 

Littleton, Mass., Ist Congregational Society, 

Louisville, Ky., 

Manchester, N. II., 1st Unitarian Society, 

Marlboro, Mass., West Parish, 

Meadville, Pa., 

Melrose, Mass., Congregational Unitarian Society, 

Necdham, Mass., 1st Congregational Society, 

Newburgh, N. Y., Ch. of Our Father, Mr. J. P. Hale, 

New York, 2d Unitarian Cong. Ch., '« '' *' 

Peterboro, N. H., The Congregational Church, 

Portsmouth, N. II., South Parish, (at least) 

Salem, Mass., Ind. Cong. Ch. iu Barton Square, 

AValtham, Mass., 1st Parish, 

Wilton, N. H., Ist Congregational Church and Society, 

Canton, Mass., 1st Congregational Parish, 

Charlestown, N. H., South Parish, 

Worcester, Mass., Church of the Unity, 

Newton, Mass., Channing Religious Society, 

Rev. J. F. Moors, for Connecticut Valley Conference, 1000 

Henry Grew, Hyde Park, 100 

Hon. G. W. Warren, Boston, (Ist Church,) 100 
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Wash'nCh. A.U.A. 

Capt. Taber, Fairhaven, Mass., $100 

Lady Friend, Church of the Messiah, N* Y., 100 

Mrs. John Gardner, Boston, 100 

Mrs. John W. James, 100 

Hon. Henry Chapin, (for his little girl of two years,) 25 

W. H. Baldwin, (for his little boy of three years,) 25 

Watertown, Mass., 100 

Arlington, Mass., 100 100 

Lady Friend, 25 

Mrs. S. D. Rogers, Providence, R. 1.^ 5 

Oakes A. Ames, No. Easton, Mass., 100 

Mrs. Oakes A. Ames, No. Easton, Mass., 100 

A. Robert, East Bridge water, Mass., 100 

Philadelphia, 500 

Mrs. Stone, N. Y., 50 

West Bridgewater. Mr. J. W. Fitch, 100 

A lady friend, 50 50 



THURSDAY FORfiNOON. 

9 o'clock. Devotional meeting* Conducted by Rev. C. 
G. Ames. 

10 o'clock. D. L. Shorey, Esq., in the chair. 

Rev. Rufus Ellis, D. D., read a paper on "The Church the 
Centre of Charities." 

Rev. Wm. G. Eliot, D. D., of St. Louis, Mo., made an ad- 
dress to open debate upon the subject. Then the hour ap- 
pointed for the next essay having come : — 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D. D., read a paper upon 
"The Experiment of a Free Church ; its DiflSculties and Ad- 
vantages." 

After singing a hyirln, Rev. Henry Powers opened the 
discussion, and was followed by Mr. Osbom and Rev. Brooke 
Herford. 

On motion of Rev. R. R. Shippen, the debate was closed. 

Mr. Shippen then moved that a committee of three be ap- 
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pointed by the Conference to collect the pledges already made 
for the Washington church, and to make whatever effoits they 
can to enlarge the subscription. They had gained $23,000 
the evening before ; he was sure of the rest. 

The resolution was passed. 

The Business Committee reported through its Chairman, 
Hon. Charles Allen^ of Boston 2 — 

That it was inexpedient to act on the resolution of Mayor Dojie, of 
Providence, that the report of the Council be printed, and that min- 
isters be requested to read it in their churches, inasmuch as by former 
custom of the Conference the report would be printed with the rest of 
the proceedings. 

The Committee reported the following resolution, and rec- 
ommended that the subject be taken up in the afternoon ses- 
sion : — 

Besolved, That we have listened with great interest to the very 
forcible presentation, in the report of the Committee on Ministerial 
Supply, of the evils incident to the usual method of candidature ; and, 
believing that a central agency for the supply of pulpits may be a 
valuable auxiliary to parishes seeking pastors^ and at a loss in mak- 
ing their selections, we recommend such parishes to confer with the 
Bureau of Supply, and avail themselves of its aid and advice. 

The resolution was subsequently passed without debate. 



THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

3 o'clock. D. L. Shorey, Esq., in the chair. 

Rev. Calvin Stebbins, of Detroit, read an essay on "The 
Labor Question." 

Wm. B. Weeden, Esq., of Providence, R. I., read an ad- 
dress to open discussion ; but the alloted time having expired, 
Rev. J. F. Moors brought up the subject of the expenses of 



I 
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the Conference. It was discussed by Rev. J. F. W. Ware, 
Dr. Bellows, and Rev. R. R. Shippen. 

A motion that a committee of three be appointed to raise 
funds from the delegates present was defeated. 

The Business Committee recommended the foUowmg reso- 
lution, offered by Judge Chapin, of Worcester : — 

Bs^olvidj That it is earDesUj recommended that the delegates to 
this CoDference make a verbal or written report to the churches bj 
tliem respectively represented, on or before the second Sunday in Oc- 
tober next. 

The resolution was passed. 

A memorial to the Conference of Rev. Mr. Copeland, of 
Nebraska, was, on the recommendation of the Business Com- 
mittee, referred to the Council. 

The resolution presented by Dr. Ellis, at the close of his 
essay, after a fruitless attempt to mend it in the general ses- 
sion, on a motion of Rev. Grindall Reynolds, was referred 
back to the Business Committee. 

Rev. Robert Laird Collier introduced Mr. J. Hartley Wick- 
steed, of Leeds, Eng., representative of the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association. Mr. Wickstced was received 
with great applause, and extended his thanks for his warm 
reception. 

Adjourned. 



THURSDAY EVENING. 

8 o'clock. Rev. J. H. Heywood, of Louisville, Ky., in 
the Chair. Prayer by Rev. C. C. Hussey. Addresses were 
made by Mr. Heywood, Bishop Payne, Rev. J. F. W. Ware, 
Rev. J. L. Douthit, Rev. J. II. Morisou, D. D., and Rev. 
H. W. Bellows, D. D. 
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FRIDAY FORENOON. 

9 o'clock. Devotional meeting. Conducted by Kev. J. H. 
Hey wood. 

10 o'clock. I). L. Shorey, Esq., in the Chair. 

Rev. John W. Chad wick, of Brooklyn, N. Y., read an 
essay on *'The Essential Piety of Modern Science." 

After singing a hymn, Rev. M. J. Savage, of Boston, spoke 
upon the subject of the essay. 

Mayor Doyle, of Providence, moved that the Council be in- 
structed to call the next session of the Conference at Saratoga. 

Rev. J. P. W. Ware offered an amendment that they also 
provide a room in which people can be heard. 

Discussion followed, when Rev. Mr. Sawyer, of Saratoga, 
rose and said : *'I am pastor of the Methodist Church, which 
will accommodate fifteen hundred people, and which has a 
fine lecture-room below which will accommodate five hundred. 
You can hear perfectly in the auditorium. I have no doubt 
that it can be obtained for your Association." 

Mayor Doyle moved that the thanks of the Conference be 
expressed for the courtesy of Mr. Sawyer, whether his church 
be used at the next Conference or not. 

Both motions were passed. 

Rev. Francis Tiffany, of West Newton, Mass., read an es- 
say on < « The Life of To-day the Interpreter of the Lil'e of 
the Past." 

Rev. E. B. Willson spoke upon the subject. 

The report of the Business Committee was then in order. 

The Secretary moved that all business be finished at the 
morning session, Avhich was passed. 

The following resolutions were acted upon : Offered by 
Wm. H. Baldwin, Esq. 

Besolvedj That the hearty thanks of this Conference are extended 
to the Hon. D. L. Shorcy, of Chicago, for the efficiency and excellent 
spirit which he has displayed in presiding over our business meetings 
during our present biennial session. Passed. 
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By Rev, F. W. Webber :— 

Besolvedy That mre recommend to Local Ck>DfereDce» the considera' 
tion of the question : Cannot the life of our churches he quickened 
by the adoption of some system of praise meetings, which will result 
in greater familiarity on the part of the people with our hymns and 
sacred music, and which will do away with an element of discord in 
many churches, hy leading to the adoption of congregational singing ? 
Passed. 

By Eev, Charles G- Ames : — 

Besolved, That with a view to prevent the muItiplicatioD of de- 
nominational treasuries and repeated calls upon the churches for small 
sums, the Executive Committee of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is respectfully requested to provide for the payment of all expenses 
<^ the National Conference, as the same shall be verified by the 
Council. Passed. 

^^^ ^^^ _ • _ 

By Bey. Bobert Laird Collier : — 

Besolved^ That this Conference raise a committee to be appointed 
by the Chair to confer with a committee of the American Unitarian 
Association upon the matter of compiling and editing a Service and 
Hymn-Book for the use of our churches. 

A motion to lay upon the table was defeated, and the reso- 
lution was referred to tbe Council. 

The following was also referred to the Council : — 

Besolvedy That this Conference would advise the Council in ar- 
ranging for tbe next Cbnference to provide one essay only for each 
morning and afternoon session of the Conference, 

The following, offered by Rer. H. W. Bellows, D. D., was 
adopted : — 

Besolved, That it is the understanding of the Conference that the 
$30,000 to he raised for the Washington church, is to be applied to 
the object proposed at the discretion of the Council of the Conference 
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and the Executive Committee of the American Unitarian Association, 
in case through any failure of title or other cause, the present plan 
should fall through, or be deemed on closer iavestigation to be less 
favorable than some other to the end to be sought ; it being also un- 
derstood that the Washington society abide by its present offer, and 
that whatever is now done shall be final and without leaving any debt. 

On behalf of the society at Washington, Mr. Baker re- 
turned thanks for the action of the Conference. 

The committee reported again the resolution of Key. Rufus 
Ellis, as recast by him, viz: — 

The members of this Conference, thankfully recognizing the civil- 
izing power of Christianity as it has been illustrated in its long life in 
our world, and rejoicing in all its triumphs, are encouraged to a more 
earnest application of its truths and manifestation of its spirit, in 
dealing with the miseries and sins which are still a scandal and a re- 
proach to Christendom. 

In this hope, and seeking to make their faith that the life of the 
church is a life of wise and tender love, perfect by works, they affec- 
tionately invite all the churches that are associated in this Christian 
fellowship, to address themselves, ia co-operation with existing agen- 
cies, to the direct relief of the poor and the prevention of pauperism. 
They would earnestly recommend to each congregation to organize 
for this special service, and to prepare for iU own use, and for the 
information and encouragement of all Christian workers, such a 
record as may conveniently and properly be made of charitable en- 
deavors and successes, ways and means, resources of time and money 
and active sympathy, in a word the statistics of Christian beneficence. 
And they would suggest that such statistics would form an interesting 
chapter in the Tear-Book of our churches. Passed. 

By Rev. Charles G. Ames : — 

Besolvedf That our grateful acknowledgments are tendered to the 
proprietors of the United States Hotel and other hotels, and to the 
several railroad companies of Saratoga, for their courteous and hand- 
some provisions for the entertainment of this Conference. Adopted. 
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By Mr. Webber : — 

Resolvedy That the Council be requested to give the Sunday school 
•question an earlier day and hour upon the programme for the next 
Conference. Referred to the Council. 

By the Council, recommended by the Business Committee : 

Be»olvedy That we recommend that the annual contribution to the 
American Unitaiian Association be made promptly on the second 
Sunday of October in each year ; and that the churches be urged 
anew to contribute generously for their missionary work. Passed. 

By Mr. George T. Angell : — 

Besolved, That for the prevention of crime special efforts should be 
made to increase our Sunday schools, and in them should be taught 
peace, temperance, and kindness to animals. 

The Business Committee reported that, for want of time to 
discuss the matters involved, they thought it inexpedient to 
have this resolution considered. 

Rev. F. W. Webber moved that the rules for the afternoon 
be so far suspended as to give Mr. Angell ten minutes to ad- 
dress the Convention, and that no other debate on that ques- 
tion be allowed. Passed. 

Adjourned. 



FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

3 o'clock. D. L. Shorey, Esq., in the Chair. 

Mr. George T. Angell, of Boston, spoke ten minutes on 
teaching in Sunday schools, kindness to animals. 

Rev. E. P. Powell, of Chicago, read an essay on **The 
Religious Education of the Young." 

In closing he presented the following resolutions, which 
were not acted upon : — 

JResolved, That every child in our congregations should bo consid- 
ered a part of the church itself; and that it is the duty of the church 
to educate him specifically as its own. 
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Beiolvedj That the ajstematic culture of every such jouag member 
is the chief work of the church. 

Eciolved^ That to this end only one service on Sunday should be 
for preaching, the other being given to teaching. 

Besohed^ That in this service the church itself should become 
a school ; both old and young being enrolled as members ; that the 
pastor should be the chief teacher ; and familiarity with fundamenti^ 
othics the object. 

Sey. J. H. Morison, D. D., opened the dlscussiouy and was 
followed by Wm. H. Baldwin, Esq., and Rev. J. F. Moors. 

The Committee on Credentials, Hon G. Washington War- 
ren, Chairman, reported, as having presented credentials, 
three hundred and eighty-two delegates, from about one hun- 
dred and fifty churches and religious associations. 

The President called upon Dr. Bellows to make the parting 
benedictory speech* 

Adjourned. 



CONSTITUTION AKD BY-LAWS 



OF THE 



NATIONAL CONFERENCE 



CONSTITUTION. 

Pbeauble. — Whereas, The great opportunities and demands for 
christian labor and consecration at this time increase our sense of the 
obligations of all disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ, to prove their 
faith by self-denial, and bj the devotion of their lives and possessions 
to the service of God and the building up of the kingdom of His 
Son, — 

Article I. — ^Therefore, the christian churches of the Unitarian 
faith here assembled, unite themselves in a common body, to be 
known as the National Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches, to the end of energizing and stimulating the denomination 
with which they are connected, to the largest exertions in the cause of 
christian faith and work. 

.Abtigle II. — ^This National Conference shall be composed of such 
delegates, elected once in two years, not to exceed three from any 
church, including its minister, who shall officially be one, as any of 
our churches may accredit to it by a certificate of their appointment. 

Article III. — The American Unitarian Association, the Western 
Conference, and such other theological, academic, or humane organi- 
zations in our body as the Conference may see fit to invite, shall be 
entitled to representation by not more than three delegates each. 

Article IV. — ^The Conference shall meet biennially at such time 
and place as it may designate at its successive biennial sessions. 

Article V. — Its officers shall consist of a President; six Vice 
Presidents; a General Secretary; a Treasurer; and a Council of 
ten, half ministers and half laymen ; who shall be elected at each 
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meeting to hold their ofRces for two years, and until their saccessors 
are appointed. And half the number of the Council shall consist of 
new members, the oldest members being retired at each election and 
giving place to the new members. 

Article VI. — The Council, during the intervals of the biennial 
sessions, may fill vacancies in the board of government, and shall 
have charge of all business having reference to the interests of the 
Conference, and intrusted to it by that body, which is hereby declared 
a purely advisory one. 

Article VII. — The National Conference, until further advised by 
its experience, adopts the existing organizations of the Unitarian body 
as the instruments of its power, and confines itself to recommending 
them to such undertakings and methods as it judges to be in the heart 
of the Unitarian denomination. 

Article VI 1 1. — This Constitution may be amended at any regu- 
lar meeting of the Conference, by a vote of not less than two-thirds 
of the delegates accredited thereto. 

Article IX. — Reaflirming our allegiance to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and desiring to secure the largest unity of the spirit, and the 
widest practical cooperation, we invite to our fellowship all who wish 
to be followers of Christ. 

BY-LAWS. 

1. Three months at least before the time fixed by the National 
Conference for its biennial meeting, the Council shall issue a circular 
letter of call to the churches and organizations in its fellowship, ac- 
companying it with a form of certificate, the production of which 
shall be the proof of membership of the Conference until others are 
elected, unless otherwise ordered by the Conference. 

2. The Geue'ral Secretary shall keep a full report of the proceed- 
ings of the body, which shall be published at the expense of the Con- 
ference, and a copy sent to every delegate. 

3. The Council at the conclusion of each Conference shall issue 
an address to the churches and organizations in our body, whether 
members of this Conference or not, to be published with the proceed- 
ings of the Conference, containing such advice and encouragement as 
it may deem appropriate, but especially communicating to the church- 
es and organizations the recommendations of the Conference in regard 
to plans and methods of work ; the amount of money required for 
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the uses of the year ; the special objects to which they would advise 
its appropriation, with such sug^^estioris as to a just apportionment of 
the burden as they may judge expedient and becoming. 

4. The Council shall have it for its duty to keep itself accurately 
informed of the plans and operations of the various organizations of 
our Body, and of the state of the individual churches ; inviting cor- 
respondence and soliciting reports, to be sent in one month before the 
biennial meeting, in which the general condition of the parish, its 
Sunday School, charities and general working, may be set forth, to 
the end that the Conference may know what the wants and the wishes 
of the churches are, somewhat more particularly than it is possible to 
learn in the necessary hurry of the biennial meeting. 

5. The General Secretary of the National Conference shall be the 
person to whom all letters and communications shall be addressed ; 
and he shall be, ex officio^ a member of the Council, and constitute its 
Secretary. 

6. The list of delegates, churches and organizations, represented 
in each Conference, shall be part of the biennial report. The archives 
of the Conference shall be in the keeping of the General Secretary, 
subject to inspection and temporary possession by the Council. 

7. A collection shall be taken up among the delegates at each 
Conference, to which any others may contribute, to defray the inci- 
dental expenses of the Conference, such as printing the report, etc. 

8. Each church in this Conference is recommended to defray the 
expenses of its delegates. 



LIST OF DELEGATES. 



MAINE. 

Augusta. — Christ Church. 
Rev. Charles A* Curtis, *Mrs. Blanche D. Curtis. 

Bangor. — Independent Congregational Church. 
♦Rev. Clay McCauley, Thomas G. Stewart, Mrs. Thos. G. Stewart. 

Belfast. — First Parish. 
♦Rev. James T. Bixby, *P. R. Hazeltine, *Wm. C. Marshall. 

Calais. — ^Calais Unitarian Society. 
♦Rev. Wm. W. Lovejoy, ♦Joseph Granger, ♦Benjamin Young. 

Eastport. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Thomas W. Brown, Miss Maria E. Odell, Harry C, Bucknam, 

Kennebunk. — First Congregational Parish. 
♦Rev. Charles C. Vinal, ♦Robert W. Lord, ♦Edward E. Bourne. 

Portland. — First Parish. 
Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., Mark P. Emery, Thomas H. Haskell. 

Portland. — Second Unitarian Parish. 
♦Rev. C. W. Buck, ♦George P. Westcott, ♦Fred, D. Ellis. 

Portland. — Preble Chapel. 
Miss Georgiana Baker. 

Wateryille. — First Unitarian Society. 
♦Rev. D. N. Sheldon, D.D., ♦Franklin Smith, ♦E. F. Webb. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Charlestown. — South Parish . 
Rev. A. S. Nickerson, Mrs. Charles West, Mrs. David Darrah. 

Concord. — Second Congregational Society. 
Rev. W. G. Todd, ♦George G. Fogg, ♦George A. Lawrence. 

Dover. — ^First Unitarian Society of Christians. 
Rev. Charles A. Allen, Mrs. Hosea Clark, James B. Barnes. 

Dublin. — First Congregational Society. 
♦Rev. G. M. Rice, ♦J. R. Appleton, ♦Mrs. J. R. Appleton. 

Exeter. — First Unitarian Society. 
♦Rev. B. F. McDaniel, ♦Dr. Wm. H. Gorham, ♦Charles N. Henley. 
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Keene. — Keene CoDgregational Society. 
*R«v. Wm. Orne White, Edward C. Thayer, Mrs. Anna S. Burt. 

Manchester. — First Unitarian Society. 
•Rev. Henry Powers, *P. C. Cheney, •N. W. Cumner. 

MiLFORD. — First Unitarian Society. 
♦Rev. Loring E. Beck with. Miss Elizabeth A. Livermore, *Clinton 
S. Averill. 

Nashua. — First Congregational Society. 
*Rev. Thomas L. Gorman, * Albert McKean, *Mr8. Albert McKean. 

Peterboro. — The Congregational Church. 
Rev. A. W. Jackson. 

Portsmouth. — Sonth Parish. 
Rev. James DeNormandie, Mary A. Foster. 

Walpole. — Walpole Town Congregational Society. 
Rev. Wm. Brown, ♦HenVy J. Watkins, Russell N. Bellows. 

Wilton. — First Congregational Church and Society. 
Rev. I. S. Lincoln, Mrs. A. C. U. Lincoln. 

Wilton, East. — Liberal Christian Church. 
E. G. Woodman, F. M. Pevey, *Mrs. David Whitney. 

VERMONT. 

Brattleboro. — ^Unitarian Congregational Church. 
*Rev. Wm. L. Jenkins, O. L. French, Mrs. M. S. Dickinson. 

Burlington. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. Loammi G. Ware, Miss Elizabeth Bigelow, Henry Loomis. 

Montpelier. — Church of the Messiah, (Ind.) 
*Rev. J. Edward Wright, *Asa Blanchard, •Mrs. Joel Foster, Jr. 

Stowe. — First Unitarian Society. 
♦Rev. W. H. Walbridge, *R. R. Waite, ♦Mrs. H. Cady. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Andover, North. — North Parish Church and Society. 
Rev. John H. Clifford, ♦Moses T. Stevens, ♦Miss Hannah A. Kit- 
tredge. 

Arlington. — First Congregational Parish. <j 

Rev. George W. Cutter, John Osborn, Mrs. John Osborn. ] 

AsHBT. — First Parish. 
♦Geo. S. Shaw, ♦Amos A. Green, ♦Mrs. Amos A. Green. 

Athol. — First Church and Society. 
George T. Johnson, Alpheus Harding. 

Barnstable. — Cong. Church and Society in E. Precinct. 
♦Rev. A. E. Mullett, ♦Sylvanus B. Phinney, ♦Mrs. Sylvanus B. 
Phinney. 
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Barre. — First Parish. 
♦Rev. Henry R. Smith, Dr. Win. L. Russell, Mrs. Wm. L. Russell. 

Bedford. — First Parish. 
Thomas Stiles, Mrs. Thomas Stiles, *Albert Bacon. 

Belmont. — Belmont Congregational Society. 
Rev. H. C. Bates. 

Berlin. — First Unitarian Society. 
*Rev. Granville Pierce, Mohn C. Bickford, *Jo8iah Moore. 

Bernardston. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. S. B. Flagg, 8. B- Slate, Mrs. S. B. Slate. 

BiLLERiCA. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. C. C. Hussey, Mrs. C. C. Hussey, Miss Emma Faulkner. 

Bolton. — Frrst Congregational Church. 

Rev. Nicholas T. Oilman. 

Boston. — First Parish of Dorchester. 
♦Henry J. Nazro, Richard C. Humphreys, Mrs. Richard C. Hum- 
phreys. 

Boston. — First Church in Boston. 
Rev. Rufus Ellis, D. D., G. Washington Warren, Joseph B. Moors. 

Boston, (Highlands) . — First Religious Society in Roxbury. 

Horace G. Hutchings. 

Boston. — Second Church. 
Rev. R. Laird Collier, D.D., F. W. Lincoln, Dr. E. C. Drew. 

Boston, (W. Roxbury) . — First Cong. Parish of W. Roxbury. 
Rev. A. M. Haskell, Arthur W. Brown, ♦Mrs. A. M. Haskell. 

Boston. — Church in Arlington Street. 
Henry Pickering, H. W. Ware, Rev. J. F. W. Ware. 

Boston (Brighton). — First Parish of Brighton. 
Rev. Edward I. Galvin, ♦Miss Venah J. Warren, ♦Mrs. Chas. Dana. 

Boston. — Hollis Street Church. 
♦Rev. George L. Cbaney, ♦Henry H. Sprague, Mrs. J. A. Waters. 

Boston, (Jamaica Plain) — First Cong. Soc. Jamaica Plain. 
Rev. James W. Thompson, D.D., Thomas B. Frothingham, Rev. 
Charies F. Dole. 

Boston (South) . — Hawes Place Congregational Society. 
Rev. Herman Bisbee, Mrs. Mary Pringle, Sarah Jenkins. 

Boston. — South Congregational Church. 
♦Rev. Edward E. Hale, ♦Isaac Fenno, John L. Emmons. 

Boston. — Warren Street Chapel. 
Samuel Weltch, Mrs. Samuel Weltch. 

Boston. — Church of the Disciples. 
♦Rev. J. F. Clarke, Hon. Charies Allen, A. A. Call. 



•» 
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Boston (South) . — Second Hawes Cong. Un. Society. 
Bev. George A. Thayer, Mrs. G. A. Alden, Henry Soother. 

Boston (Highlands) . — ^Mount Pleasant Cong. Church. 
♦Rev. C. C. Carpenter, Miss Lucy A. Nevers, Miss Lucy F. Brigham. 

Boston (Dorchester). — ^Third Religious Sdc, Dorchester. 

♦Rev. H. G. Spaulding, ♦N. F. Safford, ♦J. F. Rowland. 

Boston. — ^Hanover Street Chapel. 
♦Rev. Edwin J. Gerry, ♦George Gould, ♦George S. Pike. 

Boston (South). — ^Washington Village Chapel. 
♦Rev. James Sallaway, ♦Joseph Frye, ♦Otis Orne. 

Boston. — Church of the Unity; 
Rev. M. J. Savage, Daniel Needham, Charles M. Clapp. 

Boston, (Neponset) . — Church of thfe Unity. 
Rev. A. C. NickersoQ, Wm. F. Temple, Mrs. Wm. F. Temple. 

Boston. — New South Free Church. 
♦Rev. Wm. P. Tilden, ♦ Wm. Parkman, ♦Mrs. Wm. Parkman. 

Bridgewater, West. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. James W. Fitch, Mrs. Lucy Ames, Mrs. Otis Drury. 

Bridgewater, East. — East Church. 
Rev. John W. Quinby, Aaron Hobart, Jr., Mrs. Aaron Hobart, Jr. 

Brookkield. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. A. J. Rich, Mrs. Emmons Twichell, Mrs. Luther Stowell. 

Brookline. — First Parish. 
Rev. H. N. Brown. 

Cambridge. — First Parish. 
Rev. F. G. Peabody, Mrs. Mary Simmons, Franklin Perrin. 

Caubridgeport. — The Cambridgeport Parish. 
♦Rev. George W. Briggs, D. D., ♦Lewis Hall, Hiram W. Brooks. 

Cambridgeport. — Lee Street Church. 
Rev. John P. Bland, Albert Hebbard, Mrs. A. Hebbard. 

Canton. — First Congregational Parish. 
♦Rev. Wm. H. Savary, ♦George F. Sumner, ♦Mrs. Matilda Endicott. 

Chelmsford. — First Congregational Society. 
♦Rev. J. J. Twiss, John C. Bartlett, M. D., Mrs. Maria J. Bartlett. 

Chelsea. — ^First Unitarian Society. 
♦J. M. Gross, H. V. Pinkham, ♦Miss Laura Holland. 

Chicopee. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Isaac F. Porter, Rev. George A. Denison, Justin Spaulding. 

Clinton. — First Unitarian Society. 

Rev. C. Noyes, Mrs. George Howe, Mrs. James Logan. 

CoHASSET. — First Parish. 
Rev. Joseph Osgood, ♦Abraham H. Tower, ♦Miss Sarah S. Pratt. 
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Concord. — First Parish, 
•Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Mrs. G. Reynolds, *Mi8S Harriet Stowe. 

Danvers. — Unitarian Congregational Society. 
♦Rev. L. J. Livermore, *Phineas Corning, *Mrs. Phineas Coming. 

Deditam. — First Parish. 
Rev. Seth C. Beach, *John P. Maynard, M. D., *Mrs. John P, 
\ Maynard. 

^ Dedham West. — Third Parish. 

Rev. Ed. Crowninshield, ♦Erastus E. Gray, Miss Edith Crowninshield. 

Deerfield. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. Edgar Buckingham, *Charles E. Williams, Josiah Fogg. 

Dover. — First Parish. 
♦Rev. C. 8. Locke, ♦George Scott, ♦Joseph Smith. 

DuxBURY. — First Church. 
♦Rev. F. N. Knapp, ♦Hambleton E. Pruith, ♦George W. Ford. 

Easton North. — North Easton Unitarian Society. 
♦Rev. William L. Chaffin, ♦Oakes A. Ames, ♦Mrs. Catherine Ames. 

Fairhavex. — Washington Street Christian Church. 
Rev. A. Manchester, John M. Howland, Charles S. Taber. 

Fall River. — -Unitarian Society. 
♦Rev. Charles H. Tindell, Isaac B. Chase, ♦Gilford H. Hathaway. 

FiTCHBURO. — First Parish. 
♦Rev. James T. Hewes, Mrs. E. Torrey, Mrs. K. Marshall. 

Framingham. — First Church. 
Rev. Charles A. Humphreys, George Richardson, I. S. Wheeler. 

Grafton. — ^Congregational Society. 
♦Rev. W. S. Burton, ♦George M. Dunn, W. Faulkner. 

Greenfield. — ^Third Congregational Church. 
Rev. J. F. Moors, M. H. Tyler, E. A. Hall. 

Groton. — First Parish. 
Rev. Joshua Young, Dea. William Livermore, Rev. Henry D. Dix. 

HiNGHAM. — First Parish. 
♦Rev. Calvin Lincoln, ♦£. Waters Burr, H. C. Harding. 

HiNGHAM. — ^Third Congregation. 
*Hon. Alfred C. Hersey, Joanna Lincoln, ♦Luther J. B. Lincoln. 

! HiNGHAM, South. — Second Parish. 

♦Rev. A. G. Jennings, ♦Joseph Jacobs, Jr., ♦Josiah M. Lane. 

HoLYOKB. — Liberal Christian Congregational Society. 
Rev. William S. Hey wood. 

Hudson. — Union Society. 
Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Wm. F. Trowbridge, Augustus K. Graves. 
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Hyde Park. — Second Congreofational Society. 
Rev. F. C. Williams, I. M. W. Pratt, Henry Grew. 

Kingston. — First Congregational Parish. 
Rev. C. Y. DeNormaudie, Joseph A. Holmes, Elizabeth Nichols. 

Lawrence. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Charles A. Hayden, Joseph Sbattuck, W. Fiske Gile. 

Leicester. — Second Congregational Society. 
Dwight Bisco, David H. Montgomery. 

LEOMiNSTER.-^First Congregational Society. 
*Mrs. Caroline M. Lincoln, *M. D. Hans, *Mrs. M. D. Hans. 

Lexington. — First Parish. 
Rev. Henry Westcott, John P. Reed, Henry B. Brigham. 

Lincoln. — Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Rev. James C. Parsons. 

Littleton. — First Congregational Society. 
*Rev. J. W. Winkley, Henry T. Taylor, Mrs. Gardner Prouty. 

Lowell. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. J. L. Seward, Mrs. C. P. Talbot, Hou. G. F. Richardson. 

Lynn. — Second Congregational Society. 
Rev. S. B. Stewart, Mrs. Amos P. Tapley, *Mrs. Edward Newhall. 

Ltnnfield Centre. — First Congregational Society. 
Geo. T. Angell. 

Marlborough. — West Parish. 
Rev. R. A. Griffin, Samuel B. Maynard, Dr. Edward F. Barnes. 

Marshfield East — Second Congregational Society. 
♦Rev. Edward C. Towne, *Elisha W. Hall, *Stephen Gardner. 

Medfield. — First Congregational Parish. 
*Rev. Charles C. Sewall, H. F. A. Richardson, Mrs. H. F.A.Rich- 
ardson. 

Melrose. — Congregational Unitarian Society. 
Charles G. Shaw, Mrs. Charles G. Shaw. 

Mendon. — First Parish. 
Rev. Geo. F. Clark, Mrs. Harriet E. Clark, Miss Maria M. Adams. 

MiLFORD. — The Unitarian Society. 
•George Draper, *Hanuah B. Draper. 

Milton. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. John H. Morison, D. D., Amos L. HoUings worth. Rev. Henry 
Emmons. 

Natick, South. — First Unitarian Parish. 
Rev. J. P. Sheafe, Jr., F. W. Webber, Mrs. F. W. Webber. 

Needham. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. S. W. Bush, Mrs. S. W. Bush, Mrs. H. B. Kellogg. 
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Newton. — ChaQning Religious Society. « 

Rev. Johu Buckiogham, D. B. Flint, Henry Claflin. 

Newton. — Chestnut Hill Society. 
•Rev. A. B. Muzzey, *Dr. Daniel D. Slade, ♦Charles H. Burrage. 

NoBTHAMPTON. — Second Congregational Church. 
•Rev. C. B. Ferry, •Ansel Wright, Mrs. Henry Dikeman. 

NoRTHBORO*. — First Congregational Church and Society. 
/ Mrs. S. A. Allen, Mrs. F. M. Chesbro. 

NoRTHFiELD. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. Samuel P. Putnam, J. C. Banks, Mrs. Otis Everett. 

Pbabody. — First Unitarian Church. 
•Rev. J. W. Hudson, •Mrs. Elizabeth Little, •S. A. Southwick. 

Petersham. — First Congregational Society. 
•Rev. Lyman Clark, •Hiram Gibbs, *Mrs. Susie A. Gibbs. 

Plymouth. — First Parish. 
Lydia G. Lothrop, Mrs. Samuel Loring. 

QuiNCT. — ^First Congregational Society. 
Noah Cummings, Mrs. Noah Cummings. 

Reading. — Christian Union Church. 
•F. H. Knights, *Miss M. E. White, •Miss Elizabeth G. Prescott. 

^ Salem. — First Congregational Society. 

Miss Caroline Rea, •Miss Mary Nichols, •Mrs. Jona. A. Kenney. 

Salem. — Second Church. 
Rev. S. C. Beane, Miss Sarah B. Fettyplace, Miss Mary J. Fetty- 
place. 

Salem. — ^The North Society. 
Rev. E. B. Willson, Benj. F. Fabens, Mrs. H. M. Brooks. 

Salem. — ^Independent Cong. Church in Barton Square. 
Rev. George Batchelor, James Chamberlain, Mrs. P. C. Bachelor. 

I Scituate. — First Parish. 

•Rev. Sheldon C. Clark, David H. Montgomery. 

Scituate South. — First Parish. 
Rev. W. H. Fish, *E. T. Fogg, Esq., Mrs. A. E. Fish. 

Sherborn. — First Congregational Church. 
^^ Mrs. Sarah E. Sanford, •Mrs. George Clark, Mrs. C. A. Clark. 

.^ Somerville. — First Congregational Society. 

I Rev. Henry H. Barber, •A. B. Kidder, •Mrs. A. B. Kidder. 

Springfield. — ^Third Congregational Society. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, Mrs. J. B. Hatch, Henry Alexander, Jr. 

Stow. — ^First Parish. 
•Rev. David P. Muzzey, Mrs. M. B. Porter, Miss Sue Smith. 
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Sturbridoe. — ^Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Rev. Clarence Fowler, *Eniory L. Bates, •Mrs. Emory L. Bates. 

SwAMPSCOTT. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. John F. W. Ware, W. H. Horton. 

Taunton. — First Congregational Society. 
*N. H. Skinner, •Edwin Keith, •John W. Hart. 

Ttngsboro. — First Parish. 
•Rev. John F. Smith, •Eben Swan, •Mrs. Eben Swan. 
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OUTSPOKENNESS IN RELIGIOUS LIFE. 



SERMON 



PB£ACHED BEFORE THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF UNITA- 
RIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN. CHURCHES, 

AT SARATOGA, N. Y., SEPT. 17, 1878. 

BY REV. BROOKE HERFORD. 



II. CoR., 8: 12. 
*^ Seeing^ then, that we have such hope, we tise great plainness of speechJ'* 

Brethren, my subject is, our need of more simple, out- 
sp()ken religious life. I think this is the special need of lib- 
eral Christianity to-day. In all the larger and outward aspects 
of religion, as we stand facing the great needs and questions 
of the time, our liberal churches hold a strong position, their 
thought is fearless and clear, and their word is firm, direct, 
and — listened to. But we must be conscious that we have no 
similar fulness and heartiness of utterance on the smaller, 
inner, more personal sidq of religion. This is about our weak- 
est side to-day. The high thoughts of our faith want ** reduc- 
ing to lower terms" ; they want bringing to bear not only on 
the lofty problems of science and philosophy, but on the daily 
needs and cares of struggling, sorrowing, tempted men and 
women ; they want ahaping not only into the great utterances 
of pulpit and press, but into something of an altogether plain- 
er speech ; into the language of common life ; into the happy 
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tones of household piety ; into the frank utterance of friend 
with friend. 

In the larger, external aspects of religion, our liberal work 
is already strong and clear. The great thought-currents of 
the time are setting our way. Society is restless with per- 
plexities and doubts which only our free faith, or some other 
as free, can meet and satisfy. We have a good hearing for 
every best word we have in us on these larger topics. The 
great truths and principles for which we have stood, and long 
stood alone, are now being adopted by the foremost thinkers 
in many churches. So much is this the case that, whereas 
a while ago the doubt among our timid ones was whether we 
could ever succeed in making a way for our truth, their doubt 
to-day is whether it would not make way just as well without 
us ! How little place that doubt has among us, however, this 
convention shows. We are thankful for every testimony to 
broad and liberal Christianity, no matter whether given in our 
name or not ; but we assuredly have no doubt that our wit- 
ness is needed. Certainly the success which has attended our 
revived and more affirmative work during the past quarter of 
a century has been exactly of the kind, not to show us that 
our work is superfluous, but to encourage us to greater ear- 
nestness and activity in it ; for our success has been that of 
an ever-widening and more attentive hearing. Note the qual- 
ity of that hearing ! On every great public religious topic 
that comes up people have learned to expect^ about the clear- 
est, strongest, most frank and thoughtful word from the lead- 
ers of Unitarianism. Does some great question of theology 
come to the front, they know that in the Unitarian pulpit they 
will hear it discussed in its broadest aspects, with no slavish 
textualism, and with fearless common sense. Is thei*e some 
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great crisis of national duty or honor, it is to the Unitarian 
minister the reporters go for the word that will handle it with- 
out gloves and moat heartily recognize its relation to Christi- 
anity. Is the public feeling outraged by the narrow and in- 
tolerant interpretation of Providence which some men are 
always finding for great calamities, it is to liberal Christianity 
that the community turns for the ringing common sense which 
shall expose the mischievous fanaticism, and put the matter in 
a wholesome, manly light. Are the scientists '^ fluttering the 
dovecotes" of theology by some fresh and brilliant raid into 
the mysterious regions beyond the proper realm of science, it 
is to some of our broad scholars that society looks for the 
calm, strong, thoughtful word which shall restore the equilib- 
rium of faith. Nor is it only for these Occasional utterances 
that our churches are listened to : men know that there, year 
in, year out, they will hear free and thoughtful words, on some 
topic of large, general interest, — on the great truths of theol- 
ogy, the lives of public men, the interest of new-books, the 
discoveries of science, the history of the past, the controver- 
sies of the present, the outlook to the future. Accordingly 
our churches are the resort of many a restless intellect, of 
many a lover of mental freedom, and of many an otherwise 
unchurched doubter. 

Well, this is a work to be thankful for, and I think we are 
thankful for it. And yet when all this is said I suppose we 
are not satisfied. For this is preponderatingly a ministry of 
intellect to intellect, and the world wants something more 
than this, and our fait^ is good for something more. 

The function of religion is not accomplished when it has 
uttered even the most wise and helpful truth on these great 
questions. It is not accomplished when it has explained for 
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US "the riddle of the painful earth," or made us content to 
leave it unexplained ; when it has dissipated the' abstruse defi- 
nitions of Athanasius or the gloomy decrees of Calvin ; nor 
even when it has* taught us that there is no real antagonism 
between science and faith, and that the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion still involves the postulate of God. These, after all, are 
only the difficulties of the meditative few, and religion has in it 
to be the joy and life of all . The commoh people should hear it 
gladly ; it should be not only the lamp of studious hours, but 
the wholesome daylight of busy life. It should dwell with us 
in the world's common level, and go with us in its common 
round. It should mingle with our daily life as "a spirit of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind." It should be an 
undertone of happy praise and trust rippling among our man- 
ifold occupations, and near enough to the surface to break out 
now and then into articulate melody. It should be a home- 
like atmosphere in which the dear relationships of life should 
find a finer closeness and tenderness and purity. It should be 
a thought in which the old man and the little child may feel a 
common interest ; to the busy life 

** A central peace subsisting at tbe heart 
Of endless agitation " ; 

and to pain and sickness the music of "a low, contepted 
song," in which even the harsh discord of death shall pass as 
a suspended harmony into the firm cadence of triumphant 
faith. All this is what religion should surely be in the midst 
of the longing, burdened, struggling life of man. 

But how is religion to be all this? It cannot be merely by 
being made the topic of sermons and lectures. It cannot be 
by mere public ministrj'^ at all. It will need much besides 
this, — ministries of home, ministries of friendship, frank, un- 
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ashamed speech between man and man. Here is where we are 
weak. Here is where I find the suggestiveness of Paul's 
word : *' Seeing, then, that we have such hope, we use great 
plainness of speech." We want so to feel the blessedness 
and value of our faith as to be lifted out of our miserable re- 
serve, and learn to speak of it with more earnest freedom and 
simplicity. 

There are several directions in which we need to learn this 
greater "plainness of speech" about religion. 

For one thing, we want it even in our preaching. I have 
said that our strength at present lies chiefly in our spoken 
word ; and yet even in this we do not manage to have that 
simplicity which such a faith as ours deserves. Nothing can 
be more simple than our faith I Faith in God as the great 
Heavenly Father, stopping at that and refusing to enter into 
the Trinitarian speculations about the inner mysteries of His 
being; loving discipleship to the Christ of the gospels, with- 
out insisting on any special creed about his nature ; the doing 
of one's duty as the condition of acceptance ; an immortality 
of new and onward life, the very discipline of which is ordain- 
ed in infinite love and has hope in it for all. Some think 
that it does not make more way just because it is so simple. 
The multitude love mystery, they say, and they point to the 
success of other churches whose systems, compared to ours, 
are a tangle of theological confusion. I am afraid the real 
explanation is very different. It is, that though it is perfect- 
ly tnie that we have the simpler doctrines^ it is the other 
churches that have the Am^Xev preaching. 

Compare, for instance, liberal Christianity with Methodism 
in this respect. The professed doctrines of Methodism have 
been abstruse and complicated. It has held by the whole 
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body ot Triniterian theology. But then it has held most of 
it in the background. What it has put to the front in its ac- 
tual emphasis haa been a few points such as the humblest 
minds could seize upon, — man's consciousness of sin, God's 
infinite love for bis sinful children, and Christ's death, not in 
its intricate theological connection, but as the vivid and af- 
fecting token of pardon and salvation. These constituted 
Methodism as it was actually preached by John Wesley and 
his "brown-bread preachers," and, thus set forth, it was the 
simplest thing in^aginable, and has converted and blessed 
millions. 

Now with Unitarianism it has been exactly the reverse. 
Our faith is the very simplest of any ; and yet such has been 
the character of our preaching that there is no church that 
has so managed to produce upon the mind of the people the 
impression of being a system of high, subtle intellectualism. 
It seems to me that our thought of the Heavenly Father's 
free, unpurchased, everlasting love is in itself infinitely more 
touching than anything our orthodox friends have to tell. 
But then when God's love is the subject, the Methodist sets 
it forth as an appeal, while the Unitarian usually works it out 
as a thesis. In our hands the most touching and beautiful 
element of religion is apt to become an argument. Instead 
of preaching the gospel, we preadi about the gospel. So we 
miss the deepest longing and need of human souls. Some- 
times, I am afraid, we hardly recognize that there is such 
longing and need. 

I remember well the incident which first brought me sharp- 
ly to look upon this matter. I was travelling by rail, a good 
many years ago, and was looking over a number of tracts and 
sermons that had recently been published in connection with 
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one of our missionary efforts, when a thoughtful-looking 
man, who had noticed what I was doing, said to me m per- 
fect good faith, '*Sir, have you a tract to spare that would 
help a young friend of mine, who is very sad and anxious 
under the sense of sin?" Well, I thought that I had tracts 
lor almost everything. I had a tract to prove that God was 
one and not three, and others against original sin and eternal 
punishment ; I had a most convincmg argument against offer- 
ing prayer to Christ, and a common-sense view of the Bible, 
and some most eloquent statements of the essential harmony 
between religion and science, and in fact I had about every 
theological aspect of our faith plentifully declared, — and yet, 
as I turned these over, I was uncomfortably conscious that 
none of them would have much help for a distressed and anx- 
ious soul, and I had Bnally to admit, with some hesitation, 
that I had not one suitable with me I The lesson that I got 
that day put a new thought and aim into my ministry. It 
gave me a new sense of the real need of strained and burden- 
ed hearts. There are more of these, perhaps, than we are 

• 

apt to take account of. Look round upon the congregation 
gathered together any Sunday in any of our city churches. 
What an amount of weariness, and struggle, and temptation, 
is represented there. How manv of these have been fighting 
the battle of life the week through ; finding it hard work, at 
times ready to let all go, often tempted to do wrong, — some- 
times doing wrong, — none of them perfect, arid yet in the 
main trying to do their work in their place, and to keep some 
manly stand-up fight for their duty. Is it intellectual disqui- 
sitions that these need? Shall we give them the latest thing 
in criticism or science? Surely this faith of ours has some- 
thing better in it for them 1 '< Seeing then we have such hope, 
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let US use great plainness of speech,*^ Cannot we say some- 
thing to help the weak and weary to feel the touch of the 
everlasting presence and the unchangeable love of God ; 
something to set the feet a little firmer on the rock ; to renew 
in the memory the half-forgotten words of the world's might- 
iest faith ; to bring up in the mind's eye th^ beautiful life of 
Christ, or arouse the slumbering sense of immortality? I am 
not speaking now of how our liberal faith might perhaps thus 
be brought home to the poorer and laboring classes, who at 
present are almost strangers in our churches. The question 
of drawing these in among us is complicated by social diffi- 
culties and a pride of independence which no mere simplify- 
ing of our preaching would much affect. But even taking 
the very classes who at present form the staple of our par- 
iahes, I cannot help believing that our faith might be made 
more of a helpful and happy reality to them than it at pres- 
ent is, if only we could reduce it to lower terms, bring it 
down from the intellect to the heart, and set it forth in all its 
helpful and beautiful light. 

The second direction in which we need more simple, out- 
spoken religious life, is that of home. Fifty years ago, Dr. 
Channing took aa the title of one of his sermons, "Unitarian 
Christianity most Favorable to Piety." How does that sound 
to-day in the light of the so general disuse among Unitarians 
of the old observances of home-piety ? I know that the dis- 
use of these does not necessarily imply that the spirit of re- 
liodon is absent or feeble. I know that there are some who 
have no religious observances at home ; who have no family 
worship, who do not like the use of ** grace" at meal-times ; 
who hardly ever say a word to their children about religipn, 
— and yet who at heart are sincerely religious. I remember 
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an orthodox preacher visiting me years ago. For a week 
he went in and out with me among my people, and in our 
school, and our services and meetings. And when he parted 
from me, he said, "I have had a curious experience this 
week. Among my own folks 1 have always had a fear that 
there is rather more religion comes out than there is in ; but 
here I have kept feeling that there is more religion in than 
comes out." I believe he was right, and of the two extremes 
better this than the other. But still we carry this reserve al- 
together too far. If some people put reflectors round about 
thein piety to make it show for more, that is no reason for^ 
our hiding ours under a bushel to keep it from showing at 
all. *' Let your light shine," was Christ's w^rd ; and home 
is just one of those places where surely, if anywhere, it ought 
to shine out with a sweet, natural openness. The very nature 
of home pleads for religion to have not only a place there, 
but an open and acknowledged place. Home is one of the 
great centres around which life groups itself, — ^a little society 
complete in itself, with its own little world of joy and sor- 
row, and from which influences of quiet, wonderful power 
radiate through humanity. We look up to God as the great 
Father of all ; our whole human society culminates in that 
relation, and the larger gathering of the Church expresses. 
it. Is it not fitting that the united life of the family should 
also culminate in the sense of his being the Father of all the 
families of the earth? And should it not do this openly? 
We all love frank and open life together in our homes ; we 
do not like secretiveness there. Should we then have such 
secretiveness in our home-religion? Should we not have 
an open piety? It is this I look to, most of all : the keeping 
alive in a household, between father, and mother, and chil- 
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dren, and even servants and guests, the sense of a little di- 
vine fellowship in home, that they are not merely lodging to- 
gether, but have a sacred home-life together — God the giver 
of it and the head of it, — ^and that this innermost grouping 
of the world's fellowship should be sanctified by some simple 
occasional fellowship of adoration. And the religious in- 
stincts of the world have recognized the fitness and the need 
of this. The usages of open home-piety are as ancient and 
universal as those of the - Church or the temple. People 
speak sometimes as if home worship was something ^^Meth- 
odistical." There could not be a greater mistake. Wesley 
did indeed revive religion in the homes of his followers ; but 
it was no new thing ; it was only the revival of what had al- 
ways revived in men's homes when it had revived in their 
churches. 

It was so with Puritanism in its best. days. It was so on 
the inner side of the Lutheran Reformation. Look at the 
sweet home-life of early Christianity. And that early Chris- 
tianity, with its simple rejoicing pieties, did but take up the 
best spirit of the old Hebrew household life. When Christ, 
as he took bread, '-gave thanks," he only did what he had 
been used to do from childhood, and, moreover, what, in 
some rude way— casting a morsel in the fire or on the floor, — 
the idol-worshippers of Grreece, and Rome, and all ancient 
lands, had done from the very childhood of the world. . And 
so the heathens with their household gods, and Abraham sac- 
rificing at each camping-ground on his rude pile of stones, 

« 

are but the ancient types of that piety of the Christian home 
.which Burns describes in his ** Cotter's Saturday Night," and 
which prompted Baxter's noble saying, "Wherever I have a 
home, there God shall have an altar." 
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I plead, therefore, for religion in the home, and not merely 
for the spirit of it, but for that spirit to have earnest, simple 
expression and culture ! 

I plead ior jhmily prayer. That in this busy, hurrying life 
of to-day, and all the more because it is so busy and so hur- 
rying, there be that daily pause that our fethers had ; that 
quieting of the hearts of all together into the thought of God, 
with some old Bible-word, it may be, to set the key-note of 
the day, and the humble bending in common prayer. 

I plead for the old family Bible. Said a poor woman to 
me, once, in one of my Manchester mission districts, when I 
called to change a tract : ''Oh yes, here it is ; I always keep 
it with the rent-book, in the Bible ; then it's sure not to be 
disturbed." I could find Bibles in other than poor men's 
homes, — Bibles beautiful with brightest clasps and binding, 
prominent ornaments on parlor-tables, that would also be 
better if they were ** disturbed" a little oftener, opened with 
the little children round, that they might learn where to find 
the best of the old-world stories, or their favorite verses in 
psalm and gospel. 

I plead for home psalmody . I do not know any memories 
that cling more sweetly to one's life than those of quiet Sun- 
day evenings in the old home, when young and old gathered 
round, and each had some favorite hymn to ask for. Have 
those old times been quite banished by the modern fashion of 
the church-music being confined to a quartette and the con- 
gregation praising God by proxy ? 

And I plead, too, for the old custom of grace before meaty 
— just a word of thanksgiving for daily bread. I plead for 
this almost more emphatically than for prayers or hymns, be- 
cause it is within the reach of all. Some people, in these 
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progressive days, have got — or think they have — beyond 
praying, and it is not every one who can sing. But even 
the most ** advanced" have hardly got beyond feeling thank- 
ful, and every one could speak a simple word of thanks. I 
know it is easy to raise objections. Probably there is no 
religious ilsage which has suffered more from ridicule. In 
some homes they never have it except when a minister is 
present to say it, which always looks as if it was said out of 
compliment to the minister rather than out of gratitude to 
God. Besides, why single out one's food to be particularly 
thankful for? Charles Lamb said he would sooner say grace 
for a good book than for a good dinner. Say grace in your 
heart for every blessing you have ; there is no danger of too 
much thankfulness. But my point is, that it is good for this 
general spirit of thanksgiving to come to the surface in some 
open fashion now and then. And, if it is so, then there is 
no better occasion for it than these common daily mercies. 
For, just because they are so common, they are in more dan- 
ger of being taken as matter of course ; and just because 
they are enjoyed by all the family together, they furnish the 
better opportunity — say, once a day when the family are 
most together — for a united remembrance of the good provi- 
dence of life. . Yes, the more you look into it, the more you 
will see the real worth and fitness of a* reverent custom, 
which in one form or another is almost as old as the world, 
and which is so simple that it may bo repeated even by a 
little child. 

Some of you might tell me, perhaps, that you are afraid of 
religion suffering by all this familiar handling at home. 
These morning or evening prayers, these little sentences of 
thanksgiving, are so apt to become mere forms. I quite 
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grant it, though I do not think there is more danger of home- 
prayers becoming formal than of church-prayers becoming so. 
Still they are forms, and we cannot be sure of their being 
always vivified- by the living spirit. But what of that? We 
have forms all through life, such forms, e. g.^ as those by 
which we try to keep alive among men the eense of our vari- 
OU8 relations to each other. You say, *' Ho ware you?'' 
when you meet your friend, and *«Good-by," when you leave 
him. You teach your children to say *« Good morning, 
father" or *' mother," and to ask for things with *«If you 
please" and ** Thank you." You do not teach your children 
to say these things only when they mean just those very 
words, and feel them ; on the contrary, you want them to 
form the habit of saying them. The habit helps the spirit. 
Life would be intolerable if every word and action had to be 
the result of new and separate thought. Habit is the fly- 
wheel of life ; it does not supply the place of thought and 
effort, but enables us, when our life is in the right track, to 
keep in it with rather less of effort. And the divine relation 
of our lives simply follows the same law as these human re- 
lations. If we want to keep alive the sense of this divine 
relationship we must form the habit of acknowledging and 
referring to it. The household's prayer or grace is the house- 
hold's greeting to the great Father. It may seldom be per- 
fectly meant; still, it helps us to keep Him in mind, and 
helps to recall the family day by day to something of the 
sense of trying — not separately, but together — to do right 
and to love God. I am sure there is a blessing in it. Keli- 
gion openly acknowledged by all the family together, helps to 
keep tjie home-life up to its true pitch. It keeps the home- 
affections more delicate and pure ; it softens the little house- 
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hold strifes and jars and worries ; it breathes into parent and 
child the spirit of kindlier helpfulness and happier content ; 
and when trials and sorrows come, as come they will at 
times, in every family^ it makes it easier alike to young and 
old to speak out their deepest word of mutual comfort, and 
to reach out together to the higher comfort still. And so, 
through all our comings and goings, and* sunshine and shadow, 
it brings a richer, closer life, and helps all our changing days 

— " to be 



Linked each to each by Dataral pioty." 

« 

There is' yet a third direction in which this grand liberal 
faith of ours should teach us more of this ** plainness of 
speech." I mean in personal religious intercourse and fel- 
lowship^ in frank converse between friend and friend, and in 
being ready to speak an open, unashamed word for our reli- 
gious convictions. I caanot help thinking that we have 
carried individualism in religion to an extreme. We have 
lost sight of the help to religious life which there is in frank 
interchange of thought and experience. We say that reli- 
gion is a thing simply between each man and his Maker. So 
it is, in its inmost essence; but, for its culture, it is some- 
thing which should be also between man and man. That was 
a wise word the old man gave to John Wesley when he was 
wearing his heart out in the lonely struggles of his first deep 
convictions : "Sir, the Bible knows nothing of solitary reli- 
gion." It was out of that word came all that net-work of close, 
brotherly fellowship, by which early Methodism strengthened 
its new converts, and helped to keep them on their feet. 
Perhaps some of our Evangelical friends have carried this too 
far. We do not want any spii^itual inquisition. We do not 
want to have people coming round and asking us or our chil- 
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dren whether we have found Jesus, ^— to which, perhaps, the 
best answer is that which the little child gave to the revival- 
ist : "Why, I didn't know that he was lost." 

I know that it is partly dread of this kind of thing, a 
shrinking from anything approaching to religious ostentation 
or cant, that has led us as a body into the opposite fault of 
undue reserve. Partly, too, it arises from the very inde- 
pendence of mind which Unitarianism fosters, without which, 
indeed, a man could hardly be a Unitarian, and which makes 
men more able to stand alone, and less disposed to lean up 
against each other for religious sympathy. I know, too, the 
natural shrinking of busy men of the world from any distinct 
avowal of religious faith. And yet, in the extent to which 
this reticence is carried among us, is it not almost a lack of 
religious manliness? Our very individualism should teach 
us better I Look at this : Unitarianism is in theory about the 
most individual, the least sacerdotal, of all religions. It 
does not admit that ministers are anything more than laymen. 
But in practice Unitarians are about the most dependent of 
any on their ministers, the most utterly helpless for any reli- 
gious action or service unless the minister is at hand. So, it 
is too much a one-man-ministry in our churches, and no min- 
istry at all out of them. This is not from lack of convictions. 
There is not one of our churches but has among its members 
men of the very finest thought and feeling and sincerity. 
But this morbid reserve seals their lips. "We have no re- 
ligion — -to speak oP — ^they say. A good reply, as it was first 
given ; but as a word to take as a sort of motto, and even 
rather to pride oneself upon, a false and mischievous word ! 
"No religion to speak of," when society is faint and sick for 
the very word which has been given to us that we might 
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speak it? ** No religion to speak of," when the young are 
growing up about us in our homes and churches all adrift and 
perplexed for lack of it? 

Why, only see how all this is dwarfing and hindering our 
work to-day. See how it prevents our churches from being 
the religious help and power they might be to the multitudes 
who are drifting away from the old orthodox moorings. 
They are longing for some religious home, and they ought to 
find it with us. Perhaps they try. They are attracted by 
our common-sense doctrines, and by our frank, manly free- 
dom. They come in among us, often with a glad, earnest 
enthusiasm. But what do they find ? Where is the fellow- 
ship they looked for in these religious thoughts which are' so 
interesting to them? Where i^e the meetings, such as they 
have been used to, for mutual Belp in religious life? They 
have looked for a religious home, and they find themselves in 
an upland theological pasture, the chilliness of which is poor- 
ly compensated for by the fact that all its gates are left abso- 
lutely open I The more wc eschew all gates and fences, the 
more do we need a warm centre of brotherly fellowship at 
the heart of our intellectual freedom. 

But I think this constitutional reticence is most injurious 
to the younger folks about us. It makes our churches pow- 
erless to help these, just when they most need help, at the 
very turning-point of life. To all young people there come 
times of religious awakening. The heart arouses itself out 
of the heedless life of youth ; it is stirred by the longing for 
nobler things ; it is perplexed by new doubts ; perhaps it is 
sad in the sense of sin; it craves sympathy, and yet is 
ashamed and afraid to seek it. Now our orthodox friends 
watch for these, seasons of soul-awakening and provide for 
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them. The first sign is noticed- Older friends speak with 
kind openness, and often the young heart is helped through 
its struggles and difficulties, and led to convictions and reso- 
lutions which permanently change the life. But see how it 
is among Us. Our young people grow up in this atmosphere 
of reserve. They do not hear religion talked about at home, 
at least not in any earnest, e2q)erimental way. They grow 
up, feeling as if it was something not to be spoken of. Piety 
is left to take care of itself. No one watches for the * Hides 
of the spirit." The consequence is, that when the new 
strange movements of feeling come to them, there is no one 
to whom they can open their hearts. They have never talked 
with father or mother even, and shrink from doing so. I 
cannot help thinking that this is the reason why we often lose 
our young people just when their real Christian life should 
be beginning; for the opportunity we neglect is readily 
enough seized by others. Orthodoxy affectionately urges 
that Unitarianism is dangerous and wrong. Skepticism sug- 
gests doubts whether all religion is not nonsepse. Is it won- 
derful that, between these two, the liberalism, which, with 
the noblest word to speak, holds back from any speech at all, 
fails to hold its own ? The wonder would be if it were other- 
wise! 

All this wants altering. These great thoughts and truths 
of ours are not given to be merely the light of solitary 
thought, but for the happy converse of friendship and the 
frank intercourse of home. I like that word which our <<free 
religious" friends have taken for their motto: ** Freedom 
and Fellowahip in Religion." Only, let us have this in its 
fulness ; not ** fellowship" only among those who hold differ- 
ent faiths or no faith. Suppose we have a little more fellow- 

2 
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ship with each other, a little more trust to speak out our best 
beliefs. Is there no lesson for us in that old word that has 
come down from Moses' time, about those great thoughts that 
he gave his people ? < < These things which I command thee 
this day shall be in thine heart, and thou shalt teach them 
diligently to thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 

« 

and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.'' It was 
but the law and faith of Israel that Moses and his people had 
to talk of. Shall we not be at least as glad and earnest in 
speaking of these brighter, larger truths, which Christ has 
given us, — truths which we humbly think we see in clearer 
light than most? 

O friends, brethren of our many churches, near and far, I 
feel that here are the lessons that we most ne^id to-day. I 
make no apology for not taking up any of the larger and 
more striking topics of the time. There is no fear of our 
neglecting these. Keen eyes are looking all along the hori- 
zon of the future. Many a sttong word will interpret for 
you its signs. Bear with me that out of the quiet past I 
have brought you some of those thoughts which in the rush 
of progress are always in danger of being forgotten. Bear 
with me that in these opening hoiu^ of this Conference about 
our work I have urged upon you some of the deep, inner- 
most conditions of doing any effective work at all. And for 
our work's sake I urge them ; that work is so needed. Still, 
among all the restless movements of the world, the one thing 
needful to lift humanity out of all its doubt and woe and sin, 
is the simple religion of Jesus Christ. A great, plain, loving 
word it wants to be, — a word not for pastors only but for 
all. **It takes the whole Church to preach the whole gos- 
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pel.'* The world is ready for us, but are we ready for the 
world ? It is not great success I look for* I do not know 
that that is ever likely to be ours. I do not shrink from in« 
significance if it be the insignificance of those mean things 
by which God silently builds up the future. I am not afraid 
of the reproach of few coming to us ; but I do always trem- 
ble lest those who do come, attracted by our light of freedom, 
should find no glow of love and prayer, and sink into less 
care about religious things than when they came. May we 
be saved from such a shame as that I Nay, with such a word 
as ours to speak shall we "put a Veil" either upon our hearts 
or over our lips? Bather let that nobler part be ours, that 
<*open face, beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord." 
Yes, such <'open face" of faith in God and love to man that 
we may be changed by what we look at, and all our coldness 
and feebleness and timidity may fall from us, till we go 
*<even as by the spirit of the Lord," if not **from glory unto 
glory," at least from strength to strength I 
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I. THX C0X7KCIL — ITS MEMBEES, AND ITS LIMITICD DUTIES AKD 

OPPOBTUNITIES. 

The Council of the National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches have very liftle of a business nature to report. 
Their duties have been light, their meetings few, their opportunities 
of forwarding the general interests of the body thej represent incon- 
siderable during the two years past. Mr. S. E. Spring, of Portland, 
Me., appointed one of the Council at the last session, declined the 
office, and the Council elected Mr. John Eebler, of Cincinnati, in his 
place. Gov. Padelford, one of the Vice Presidents, is lately de- 
ceased, regretted for his long devotion to our cause and his excellent 
personal character and Christian ^seal. 

JI. COMMITTEB OF F^L^^OWSHIP. 

A Committee of Fellowship, which the Conferenc0 had made a 
part of its plan of work, it neglected from pure oversight and pres- 
sure of business to appoint ; and the Council fulfilled the purpose of the 
Conference by choosing such a committee, and recommending certain 
duties and a division of labor among them. The names of this ex- 
cellently constituted committee will be found in the list of the officers 
of the Conference, on the second page of the report of the seventh 
meeting. The Council has never heard from this committee, and 
cannot expect a report. It has probably found, like the Council, 
much to think of and liHtle to do, — not from disrespect to the wishes 
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of the Conference, nor from indifference to the cultivation of fellow- 
ship with other Christian bodies ; but simply because the breadth of 
our fellowship is so well-known, so genuinely felt by our churches, so 
fully recognized by the Christian world, that it perhaps n^eds not to 
be made a matter of formal business, and cannot be much advanced 
by a special committee. Our entire body is itself a committee of the 
whole for the promotion of Christian fellowship and union, upon un- 
dogmatic grounds, among all Christians. 

in. THE WASHINGTON CHURCH l^OYEHENT. 

The only definite measure of practical importance enjoined by the 
Conference on the Council — the furtherance of the scheme for the 
erection of the church at Washington — has, through the labors of 
the Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, which have 
been specially marked in this instance, and by the vigorous direction 
of the Association, with the advice and support of the Council, and 
the activity of Mr. Willard, chairmitn of the building committee at 
Washington, been fully achieved. f^Q history of the movement — 
slow and tedious, long baffled and often almost abandoned, 
but at last swiftly and happily concluded — is fully known to the 
members of the National Conference. Still a record of it must be 
made here of an official kind. The church at Washington is built 
iand paid for. It is consecrated and occupied by a large and flourish- 
ing congregation, under a minister of \ts own choice, whom it liber- 
ally supports without aid from any outside quarter. It has even con- 
tributed something this year to the funds of the American Unitarian 
Association. The erection of a beautiful and commodious church, on 
a site already found to be central and convenient, and the freeing it 
from all debt, has operated with even iqore advantage than had been 
predicted. The pews have been alinost entirely taken, and by a class 
of families that have at once raised the society above all social dis- 
advantages. It might be safely said, that nobody is now deterred 
from joining the Unitarian society in Washington by any dread of 
social penalties, or from any sway of public prejudice. Experience 
in the past has taught us that these mean fears have alienated from 
our worship congressmen and cabinet officers, and even judges, known 
at home to be of our opinions. That is no longer the case ; and 
though it be a somewhat humble cause for rejoicing, we have not had 
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80 many better reasons that we can afford to make light even of this. 
More encouraging than the presence of many official dignitaries is the 
largeness of the attendance at two services, every SundaJ", of strangers 
from distant parts of the country, and the active demand for our 
tracts by genuine inquirers. Washington proves to be what the reso- 
lute friends of this movement had long declared it, one of our most 
important missionary fields. We have never undertaken any enter- 
prise where our hopes have been so completely exceeded by the imme- 
diate result. It is due to the Washington congregation to say, that 
the residents have done their half of the joint work in a faithful and 
generous spirit, and that the whole movement is placed upon a footing 
equally favorable to their independent congregational life, and to thp 
security of the property under all contingencies. 

IV. THE MFNISTERS' INSTITUTB. 

One other suggestion, which came rather from the spirit of the 
last session than from any definite instruction, — the formation of a 
Ministers* Institute^ to meet on alternate years with the National Con- 
ference, — has been very successfully carried out. Under a com- 
mittee of five ministers, appointed by the Council, a simple plan of 
organization and a careful scheme of work were drawn up, the object 
being to promote the study and diffuse the results of scientific theology 
among our own ministers ; that is, theology studied under the rules 
which are universally adopted in the pursuit of truth, in all other de- 
partments of human inquiry. The generous hospitality of our church 
in Springfield, Mass., was offered to the first meeting of the Minis- 
ters' Institute thus formed. The convenient and central position of 
the place, and the often tested liberality of the Unitarian society and 
the town, influenced the choice of Springfield as the city in which 
this doubtful experiment was to be put on its first trial. It held its 
first session September, 1877. Notwithstanding the care with which 
the programme of subjects and of lectures was prepared, extreme so- 
licitude was felt lest the attendance of ministers might not equal the 
number deemed essential to the success of the enterprise. Various 
objections, entertained and expressed by respected brethren, it was 
feared might have more force than the projectors of the undertaking 
had originally counted on. Some thought the scheme reflected upon 
the competency and sufficiency of our theological schools ; others that 
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questions would be started that must give rise to idle debate ; others 
that the call u^on experts in various branches of ecclesiastical historj 
or Biblical criticism, to instruct their peers in age and ministerial 
standing, wduld be resented bj some, and deemed superfluous by 
others ; while others saw peril and disturbance in the very phrase sci- 
entific as applied to theology ; and others, equal peril in the new im- 
portance attached to theology itself in a denomination whose en- 
deavors for half a century had been to establish the supremacy of 
practical religion and the non-essential character of theological dis- 
tinctions and refinements ; others feared that, the purely ministerial 
composition of the Institute would alarm the instincts of the laity, 
who might suspect some esoteric or strictly professional mysteries to 
be brewing, of which they were not to be made equal partakers. 

Greatly to the gratification of the committee, who, it must be con- 
fessed, were seriously disappointed and almost confounded by the re- 
ception first given by the public organs of our denomination to the 
plan, and who worked on, hoping against hope, in their endeavors to 
prepare a worthy programme and worthy expounders of it, the attend- 
ance of our ministers exceeded more than two-fold their calculations. 
There were present about one hundred and twenty-five ; and certainly 
a more interesting and instructive ministerial meeting was never held 
in our body. None of the difficulties anticipated occurred. There 
was no jealousy shown of (he plan, and there was no idle debate. 
Instead of hasty, ofi*-hand criticism on the floor of the lecturers, 
there was instead private comparison of views and private question- 
ing of the essayists, for which ample time was afiorded after each 
paper. The amount of thought exchanged among the ministers dur- 
ing the four days of the Institute was exceptionally large and profit- 
able. The interest of the general public in the meeting was incon- 
siderable ; but the number of thoughtful persons of both sexes from 
the laity who came as inquirers, and for purposes of instruction, and 
from considerable distances, was a marked feature of the meetings. 
All plans of exclusion of any persons from any portion of the meetings 
excepting purely business sessions, based on grounds of prudence, or 
fears of hampering the freedom of the essayists and experts, were 
practically abandoned. It was felt that nothing that serious men in 
the ministerial calling can reverently wish to say to each other, as the 
last results of their studies, can be unfit or dangerous to say in the 
presence of that portion of the laity who have interest enough in 
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theological questions to desire to attend upon such conferences. No 
doubt there were a few utterances at the Ministers' Institute which 
surprised and shocked some not familiar with the broad range of 
modern speculation or the results of critical inquiries ; but nobodj i s 
permanently hurt by the disturbance of his prejudices, or even the 
shock given to his ignorance. Every step in the progress of rational 
thinking in religion has been in the direction of what alarmists have 
called a bottomless precipice. Our Unitarian faith is the product of 
a series of courageous doubts and questionings of things long deemed 
by most too well established and too divinely attested to be even ex- 
amined with open eyes and ungloved hands. Our most conservative 
Unitarianism was deadly infidelity in its origin. Our reverent starters 
upon the track we have since logically pursued, and in as good a 
spirit as theirs, were freely called atheists when they had departed 
only by the smallest angle from the furrow the church councils had 
ploughed down as the boundary-line of safe teaching. The shocking of 
creeded prejudices and mere church assumptions, the questioning of 
improved opinions, and the testing of hasty inferences from imperfect 
data, are duties that concern and involve the religious progress of 
mankind, and even the determination of the nature and character, as 
well as the preservation of our priceless Christianity. As a denomi- 
nation we are pledged to absolute freedom ; to limitless faith in the 
safety of free inquiry. License in thinking has no meaning for us, 
any more than toleration for opinions. It is not free thinking that 
does, or can do, any harm ; it is only no thinking, or want of suffi- 
cient thinking, that can establish and perpetuate error. Error we 
have, and must always have, so long as we possess only finite intelli- 
gences ; but error established by law, or maintained by persecution, 
and sanctified by superstitious reverence, we need not have ; and it is 
only that form of error that is fatal to moral and spiritual growth. 
(Intellectual errors, the intellect, freely exercised, always tends to 
rectify or abate ; but when conscience and reverence adopt intellec- 
tual errors, and pronounce them sacred, it is not intellectual truth 
that is most injured, but moral honesty and religious life.) 

^^The Ministers' Institute" is a scheme that aims to promote 
scholarly, fearless, free investigation in matters of Christian faith and 
religious opinion. It aims to bring together the last results of the 
investigations of all the schools, abroad and at home, where theology 
is pursued in a scientific spirit, and to present them in a systematic 
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and intelligible form to those of onr ministers who lack time or can- 
not afford the purchase of the books necessary to come at the results 
of these inquiries at first hand. But what is scientific theology? 
The scientific method as applied to religion and Christianity ; and its 
record is simply the use of the ways and means, the rules and tests, 
recognized as alone profitable and successful in acquiring sure and 
definite knowledge in all other departments of human inquiry to this 
greatest of all interests. Because religion has departments in which 
indefiniteness and mystery must always remain, which is equally true 
of external nature, it is not to be assumed that a large part of its 
truths and facts cannot be defined and brought within the scope of 
positive knowledge. To leave to prejudice and guess, to sect and 
party, what can be surely and positively defined as true, or demon- 
strated as false, is weak, if not wicked. Inhere is positive truth to be 
known in religion, and there is much that is now positively known 
which is hidden, or taught only in a tentative and timid temper, but 
which ought to be formulated and exactly taught to our children ; 
and this is all in the interest of liberal Christianity, of purer morals, 
of loftier faith, and a more genuine worship of the Sublime and Holy 
Source of our Being. Text-books for the young are now slowly 
preparing which will ultimately make our Sunday-school instruction 
positive, and such as will leave positive knowledge for its result, and 
redeem the Sunday-school from the doubtful respect in which it is now 
held by minds that unite intellectual clearness and discipline with de- 
vout feeling. The Ministers' Institute is to pioneer this all-important 
movement, which is destined to reduce to system the vagueness of 
our religious teachings of children and youth, and even of the pulpit, 
and in the end make the progress of our cause not a contention with 
opposing sects, but of demonstrated and clearly expounded knowledge 
against traditional credulity and addresses to popular ignorance and 
superstition. 

Let none of the members of the National Conference be alarmed, 
then, at the application of the term scientific to theology, as if religion 
were going to-be driven from the stronghold of faith in man's spirit- 
ual instincts. It is the reliableness of the spiritual instincts, it is the 
legitimacy of faith, which metaphysics and philosophy are now en- 
gaged in establishing. Exact science is bravely and faithfully limit- 
ing the domain within which mere physics has any ultimate authority. 
And in the tnexact sciences what cannot be demonstrated must always 
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remain the noblest and the largest part of human inspiration. It is 
onlj bj science that what is not and cannot be science, our relations 
to God and futurity, will yet be put upon the basis of probability ; 
while probability, and not what is proved, will be shown to be the 
necessary condition of the finite aspiring to be infinite, — the only con- 
ceivable attitude of moral and adolescent beings towards the Absolute 
and Perfect One, A scientific theology will survey and protect the 
domain of faith, and will end in a practical religion. It will reduce 
dogmas to their proper dimeusions ; puncture the swollen pretension 
of mere sounding propositions that have crowded tender and modest 
faiths out of the minds of men ; give new authority to the spiritual 
senses and to vision at first hand of such sacred simplicities of faith 
as must and do content honest and brave thinkers, in place of those 
misformed rows of showy articles and creeded make-beliefs that have 
been the tin-soldiers of the childhood of the church militant. It is 
impossible for liberal Christianity to perform its mission in the world 
by anything less than a more thorough conquest of the truth, a more 
scholarly and more intellectual grasp of ecclesiastical and dogmatic 
problems, and a bolder and clearer discrimination between what is es- 
sential and what is accidental and transitory. We have owed all that 
is beneficent in our past history and services to the Church and the 
world, to our freedom in the application of the intellect to moral, 
spiritual, and theological questions. The liberalism that separates 
itself from philosophic and scientific culture soon becomes formal, life- 
less, and dead ; or wild, sentimental, and magical. It dooms itself 
Du the one hand to the same fate which Quakerism has so nearly ex- 
perienced — the mightiest, bravest, purest of spiritual movements in its 
origin, rich in mystic faith and in practical fruits, but too early disso- 
ciated from thought, inactive on the intellectual side and quietistic in 
its expectation of spiritual motion as originating from the other side 
only — the fate of falling into one of the most formal, barren, and 
hopeless of movements, lefl behind on the sands, high and dry, as the 
stream has flowed on. On the other hand, it encounters the doom of 
those modern theurgic, emotional, and neuralgic systems, in which 
liberalism has lost so much credit, without always daring or caring 
to express its distrust for a blindness that was accompanied with so 
many cheerful and comforting hopes, and associated with such unor- 
thodox opinions. There is no longer any vital connection between 
even those supposedly cognate branches of the Christian church that, 
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agreeing in certain theological opinions, were supposed for a long time 
to be braided together in their fortunes, and destined to a future un- 
ion. Exceptional sympathies exist between individual members of 
these several bodies, (Christian, Universalist, Unitarian), but the 
separation grows wider, not by any plan or fault on either side, but 
simply because Unitarians believe with all their minds in the whole- 
someness of applying the intellect to religious problems, and welcom- 
ing light from every kind of culture ; and the other bodies do not. 
They are founded on the written word, and we on the eternal word 
which never can be stereotyped. Excepting the eternal foundations 
and claims of the Spirit of God and faith in the Gospel of Christ, 
there is no remaining ground of union left among liberal Christians, 
except union in their faith in the absolute freedom of man's intellect 
in its relation to religious truth. Trust in this freedom has carried us 
'safely over difficulties that a temporary panic, in respect of our origi- 
• nal principle, involved us in, when we were for years divided into 
conservatives and radicals, who really dreaded, if they did not hate, 
each other. We were beneficially tided over this threatening shoal, 
or dividing ledge, only by the slow, sure rise of a biblical and scien- 
tific culture, that floated us all above the sands and rocks that threat- 
ened to separate us, and wreck our coupon vessel. 

On these grounds, the Council have thought it one of their most 
important duties to report the success of the Ministers' Institute in its 
first meeting ; to explain its objects, and suggest the reasons of its 
usefulness, and thus to ask for it the more complete sympathy and 
support of this body. • 

V. pRBSEirr coin>rnoiT of the mnrABiAN bodt. 

One of the duties of the Council, expressed in the Fourth By-law, 
is, to keep itself instructed on the condition and affairs of the denom- 
ination, and to report upon the general condition of our Body, 'Uhat 
the Conference may know what the wants and wishes of the churches 
are, somewhat more particularly than it is possible to learn in the nec- 
essary hurry of the biennial meeting." 

1. The Interned Condition of the Churches. — In regard to the 
state and progress of our Unitarian body, during the last two years, 
the Council have to congratulate the National Conference that under 
a somewhat desperate depression of business, affecting the outlays of 
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all classes, Uiere has been no marked decline in the denominational or 
congregational interests of the body. The annual income of the 
American Unitarian Association has stood at about the average notch 
in the scale of ten years past. The demands of enfeebled churches 
have increased, with less ability to meet them only because the fund 
of the American Unitarian Association has been somewhat concen- 
trated upon an object which the Conference had placed first on the list 
of its missionaries' aims. It is important to consider that only about 
so much money will be annually poured or dribbled into the treasury 
of our denominational agency, and that no special pecuniary effort, 
such as the outlay on the Washington church, can, in times like these, 
be kept wholly, or even to any considerable extent, supplementary to 
our general collection. The money given to the Washington church 
was, with small exceptions, given in place of what would have been 
given to the general purposes of the Association. Thus the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association has been crippled for two years in its gen- 
eral missionary work, by the necessity of giving more than one-third 
of its receipts to the Washington church. The Council have no doubt 
that the establishment of the church at the Capital well justifies the 
saving policy practised by the American Unitarian Association in its 
contributions to needy societies and to new missionary enterprises. 
The American Unitarian Association, indeed, has had no option in 
the matter, being compelled to follow the lead of the denomination, 
as expressed in its general convention. If the Unitarian body, here 
assembled, wishes the American Unitarian Association to be a more 
active missionary body, engaged in diffusing our opinions not merely 
by the printed word, which it vigorously employs, but by 'living voices, 
in those regions where churches of our faith do not at present exist, 
then it must not only distinctly say so, but it must supply the means 
of supporting competent missionaries and of aiding young societies at 
the start by a much larger and a more general annual contribution, 
and one in which no one considerable enterprise, of a special and ex- 
ceptional sort, shall swallow up so great a part of the resources of the* 
Association. 

Now it is pretty clear that the feeling of the denomination, in the 
portions where money exists and is alone to be drawn upon, is not 
very favorable, and especially in these times, to large collections for 
general missionary purposes. It has not been steadily favorable at 
any time in the last twenty years, simply because our missionary 
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hopes had before that been so often swoUen and then suffered collapse ; 
because our hopeful leaders made promises which thej could not re- 
deem, and had to renew^ until their creditors were tired out ; and be^ 
cause our churches capable of giving much exist in a region where 
liberal Christianity has largely done its work, and found itself some^ 
what superseded as a mission of religious light by other and wider 
agencies. Furthermore, the wants of our churches in New England 
and the Middle States, and the causes for anxiety there, are very dif- 
ferent from those which concern the new converts or the new societies ; 
or the feelings of Unitarians isolated, and in contact with vast bodies 
of active and aggressive orthodoxy in its old and virulent form, such 
as we hardly know has any existence on the narrow Atlantic side of 
the mountains. We must do careful and discriminating justice to 
both sides of this question, — the side of the old and settled churches, 
and the side of the new and more enterprising and tnore missionary 
part of our constituency. 

The zeal of the settled Unitarian laity, and df its characteristic 
minister, is less and less of a sectarian kind ; it is not even largely of 
a specially religious kind, if religion is to be regarded chiefly as a 
means of rectifying man's relations to his Maker, and of ensuring his 
own future salvation. The zeal which is natural, genuine, and wide- 
spread in our body, and grows out of our principles and opinions, is a 
zeal for human welfare, and the promotion of all interests (secular, 
educational, philanthropic, patriotic, moral) , which in any way a£fect 
the well-being of the country, the community, the race. Nothing is 
more certain than this, that in ^od citizenship, in the isupport of 
practical institutions of education and benevolence. Unitarian laymen 
are foremost in every community where our opinions have any fair 
representation. Indeed, rival sects are fond of acknowledging that 
Unitarians are among the very best of citizens, neighbors, philan- 
thropists, reformers, patriots ; but it is equally certain that they are 
behind aU considerable denominations in ecclesiastical, or dogmatic, 
* or sectarian zeal. They are less concerned to bring other communi- 
ties to their way of thinking on the subject of religion, less willing 
to make sacrifices to get a footing in new towns, less ready to engage 
in tentative missionary enterprises. It must be a curious subject of 
satisfaction to our enemies, and doubtless is the natural source of the 
very confident prejudice existing among Trinitarian, or so-called or- 
thodox organs, that our influence and our opinions, are rapidly decUn- 
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ingy to observe the fewness of the nmubers and the character of the 
audience in attendance, say npon the annual meetings of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, whether the business or the general meet- 
ing in Boston. The conspicuous absence of the leading citizens of 
Boston, known to be foremost in all good works, and of Unitarian 
opinions, and of the elder and established ministers of the city and 
neighborhood, proves not, indeed, that our churches are dead or our 
cause declining, but that our churches in the East are not in deep 
earnest, or in warm sympathy, with missionary objects. The real 
fact is, that other influences are in that community, so moderating 
and qualifying theological opinions and sectarian bitterness, sweeten- 
ing, softening, and giving a practical quality to faith, that the old 
reasons for theological and ecclesiastical zeal are almost wholly under- 
mined. Zeal for religious opinions will naturally be lefl to those who 
think correct opinions essential to salvation, or who identify the wel- 
fare of society with the success of their own denomination. Then 
there is a growing conviction in the East that liberal opinions are no 
longer confined to churches called liberal ; or, if they are held on to 
in the creed or confession, are abandoned in the pews. If Unitarians 
in our older communities anywhere suffered much from social ostra- 
cism or religious persecution, or if, in these days, the religious opinions 
of most large communities were not more settled by taste, conveni- 
ence, accident, and habit, than by argument, we should have zeal 
enough of the old sort. But now it almost seems to men in New 
York or Boston, who do their own thinking, a sort of trifling to ask 
their interest in a religious newspaper of their own opinions, — to de- 
mand their attendbti to the wants of some little offshoot of their faith, 
which, whether it live or die, they do not really think a matter of 
public importance. They will give something to it out of respect to 
the wishes or the urgency of their minister, or to support the liberal 
repute of their society ; but they do not give heartily, or with any 
serious care for the end proposed. The fact is, we have almost edu- 
cated our New England laity out of the possibility of a zeal for the 
diflusion of liberal opinions in matters of religion by church means. 
They see and feel that opinions in their own community are taking 
care of themselves, and are becoming liberal fast enough. What 
concerns the serious-minded among them is to see moral and religious 
influences made more efficient in the churches where liberal opinions 
are now existent. They often run away, and from no change of 
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opinions, but in apparent indifference to them, from Unitarian 
churches to Episcopal and other orthodox churches, to find, as they 
represent, a more worshipful climate, heartier singing, a livelier par<» 
ticipation in the service, a greater interest in the children and in the 
joung. Ask these renegades if they have changed their opinions, 
and they frankly tell you. No ! but they profess that their wives, or 
their daughters, or their children, are more interested either in the 
Sunday-school or the service, and that they themselves either care 
nothing about so-called theological distinctions, or prefer a great cou' 
gregation worshipping with apparent sympathy and enjoyment by a 
wrong creed to a thin meeting in a cold worship, barren and duU^ 
though after the most correct and approved style of opinion. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that opinions were really 
less important or less progressive on account of these appearances to 
the contrary. All that is true is, that church creeds have in New 
England, perhaps, become so meaningless and without practical con-^ 
sequences that a man of liberal views would just as soon hear them 
announced in a perfunctory way by an official minister as not. They 
have no power to hinder his own thinking, and are not intended to 
have. And, in the successful and attractive ministry of those who 
still officially profess them, they are often found to have next to no 
influence over their preaching. Notwithstanding this anomaly^ there 
never was a time when religious opinions were so freely and radically 
discussed, or were really so important and so thoroughly in a process 
of revolution in New England as now. But it is not in churches^ 
nor by ministers only, nor in ecclesiastical forms^ that they are dia* 
cussed ; but in reviews, magazines, newspapers, novels ; on piazzas 
by the sea, and in view of the mountains, in cars and parlors — every* 
where and in all relations, sooner and more than in ecclesiastical 
assemblies or in professed theological papers. It is getting to be felt 
indeed in academic circles that the ministerial profession in some 
degree disqualifies a man from having and avowing the opinions best 
worth considering even in matters of religion. His views, it is said, 
have an official tang, a narrowness of experience, or a constraint of 
custom or policy, which makes many thoughtful laymen discount them 
at a heavy figure. Under this state of things men who still think 
religious institutions very important on general grounds, and public 
worship a grave public necessity, as well as of unspeakable urgency in 
the reverential education of the young, keep their opinions in one 
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pigeon-hole and their church-bills in another ; adapting their church 
action or fellowships to what promotes worship and upholds flourish- 
ing religious institutions, without much regard to opinions. No' 
priest, no creed, no bishop, no ritual, shall make them peraonally be- 
lieve what they have long ago fully thought themselves out of. But 
they must worship where worship is attractive to their children, or 
dignified and interesting in itself — not from the opinions expressed, 
but the sympathetic, or aesthetic, or symbolic, or rich and varied 
character of the service. 

In this state of things the Council cannot but think that the main- 
tenance and prosperity of our denomination in its home field — a thing 
very different from the extension of our opinions — depends largely 
upon the improvement of our worship, and the spiritual and religious 
influences promotive of reverence thrown about the young. In the 
indifference of old communities, not to opinions, but to ecclesiastical 
declarations of opinion, to church discipline or pulpit assertions, peo- 
ple will seek churches where the worship is most attractive, with less 
and less regard to merely official creeds. For a while social attrac- 
tions had a deciding influence, and in the villages they have still. 
Where are we likely to fiud the best company, the most social ease, 
the pleasantest festivals, the gayest picnics ? Where is the church the 
liveliest, the singing the loudest and the most festive, the hymas of 
the kind that sing themselves, and the minister nearest on a level 
with the people, and the people all on the same level ? But that stage 
of prosperity by such means is, let us hope, at its highest water- 
mark, and certain to decline in our cities and larger towns — at least 
in the part of the country where we mostly live, — from this time for- 
ward. For as fast as social opportunities open and increase outside 
of church relations, they are felt to be more wholesome and genuine 
in their claims than when connected with churches ; and then happily 
mere social influence grows of less attraction in the church. Our 
churches, and the same is true of all churches that represent the same 
general social level, are at least less sustained by mere social attrac- 
tions than any others ; and we should be unwise, considering our 
constituency, to depend very much upon them except in particular 
cases, and in our village and new communities. But there is a per- 
manent function that religious institutions, and specially churches, do 
and must permanently continue to represent or fulfil, and that is the 
function of public worship. It is a function that supports the Roman 
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Catholic Church to-day iu spite of opinions in any literal sense in- 
credible to even ordinary intelligence ; and no church can compete for 
popular suffrage with the Roman Catholic, which lives by its worship ^ 
not its teaching. 

The Episcopal Church, in America, far from distinguished hitherto 
by its learning, its zeal, its eloquence, or its popularity, is fast gain- 
ing upon the more profoundly theological and even more active sects, 
though in long prepossession of the ground, purely by its dignified, 
impressive, and full form of worship. Old Unitarian congregations 
must now begin to understand that they cannot hold their churches 
together merely by force of opinion, or even by good preaching. 
The teaching function of the pulpit for the class of people to whom 
we minister is very much divided with the teaching function of mod- 
ern literature. Intelligent and reading people do not get their opin- 
ions, even on religion, exclusively or mainly from the .pulpit. But 
what is left is the all-important function of worship, of public prayer; 
and that is to be sustained and the indestructible demand for it met 
under conditions and circumstances of the gravest difficulty ; namely, 
of doubt and question respecting the very foundations on which for a 
hundred generations Christian worship has seemed to rest. Nothing 
short of a spirit of reverence, of spiritual faith and consecration sur- 
passing any merely traditionary trust, because founded upon clear 
thinking, can avail to render such opinions as a scientific theology 
forces upon free minds, capable of a genuine and hearty union with 
the spirit of pMic prayer and puUic praise and common worship. 
To effect this union is the real problem of rational Christianity. Peo- 
ple of our way of thinking in old communities are only to be brought 
to church, and kept faithful to religious institutions, through their 
new and carefully fed interest in the purely devotional and worshipful 
side of their nature. The Council, therefore, advises the National 
Conference that nothing is more wanting to the success of our cause 
than the cultivation and expression of the sentiment of reverence, 
prayer and worship, in forms consistent with our real convictions ; 
that the devout element is the factor in our problem which requires 
additional stress and emphasis ; that books of devotion and forms of 
prayer suited to our convictions are among our most urgent and press- 
ing wants. If the time shall ever come when public worship among 
us attains to a dignity, richness, and symbolic beauty of its own, it 
will for the first time convince the world that our progress in opinion 
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and our free criticism is not what many candid minds suppose it to 
be, a plan for making prayer needless and public worship impossible. 
This misapprehension has driven away already into secularism and a 
pure individualism, thousands of the logical and sincere ; and is at 
the bottom of the neglect of thousands more who still have an attach- 
ment of custom to give their steadfast and hearty support to public 
worship. It is the honest opinion of many that intellectual freedom 
in matters of religion has given the death-blow to the implicit faith 
which they fancy can alone sustain churches. They believe that 
ignorance is the mother of devotion, and that genuine public worship 
is the privilege only of the unenlightened and s&perstitious. But 
there is already a reaction upon this extreme tendency ; and it is, 
perhaps, the most encouraging and hopeful sign in our body. It al- 
most looks as if our so-called radicals were going to be the first to 
put worship in our churches upon its own independent grounds, and 
to cultivate it as the best part of public religion. The first effort they 
made naturally was to emphasize freedom and the duty and value of 
absolute frankness and fidelity in forming and uttering those intellect- 
ual convictions. The next was to lay a new stress upon morality^ as 
the only unquestionable good in religion ; the last is to recognize the 
essential value of devoutness, or the worshipful sentiment, as the per- 
manent and most precious factor in the training of the spiritual na- 
ture. A Puritan asceticism, a true form of self-consecration and of 
mystic devotion, begins to appear in some of the more advanced of 
our old radicals. Of course this is possible only with men of consti- 
tutional reverence. To prove that the livliest personal faith and the 
most tender reverence can exist with the least superstitious and the 
less traditional opinions, and that it can be made the crystallizing' 
centre of instituted religion and public prayer, is the foreshadowing of 
that coming church which is only the true evolution and outcome of 
the church that has had lawful possession for eigliteen centuries of the 
Christain world. Nothing can usefully be here said of the particular 
form of worship needed to give true expression to the church which 
we provisionally represent. Forms of' worship, liturgies, prayer- 
books, cannot be wilfully contrived, invented, and forced upon liberal 
Christians. They will, they must, spring up naturally, spontaneously, 
and in a way to connect tlie present with the past, — the old experi- 
ences of the church with its new revelations. All sorts of experi- 
ments are going on, under our system of congregational independence, 
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to cover the bareness, vary the monotony, and enrich the worship of 
our somewhat naked, inartistic, and unattractive order of services. 
The solo of the pulpit, broken only by the resting-space furnished by 
the singing of the^choir, is slowly being relieved by some more or less 
successful attempts at responsive psalms ; by the singing of church 
anthems, and the saying by people and minister together of the Lord's 
prayer. The success thus far is but partial and not very encourag- 
ing ; but the effort to secure some actual participation by voice and 
knee and posture in the uttered prayers and praises, is plainly a signi- 
ficant omen. It is an effort in the right direction, and the only direc- 
tion that can restore charm and interest to public worship in liberal 
hands. There must be confession with the lips, as well as in the 
heart, to make our dual nature one in its operation, or to make public 
worship a living reality. Prayer must be not only the act of the 
minister, silently adopted by the people, it must be their open act, and 
sealed with their own lips, before it will have the true effect to unite 
them as suppliants before God, or as disciples of a common Master. 
But this tendency cannot be forced, though it may be encouraged. 
By-and-by some devout and saintly man, moved by genuine sympathy 
and entering into the wants of the people, will devise out of the 
prayers and hymns of the church, and in a tender, historic spirit, 
some manual of public devotion, which on its own merit, tried and 
tested in some single congregation, will recommend itself for common 
and even general use among liberal Christians. We shall never know 
the power of any form of worship until it is used and honored by our 
churches in general. Our common hymn and tune book and its ser- 
vices of worship have done us a very uniting service. A book of 
common prayer would effect a still more important service. But it 
must be freely adopted by our individual churches from experience of 
its value, not made any condition of union ; aifd it must probably 
originate, as everything does in our ranks, from the spontaneous im- 
pulse, or inspiration of some individual, and grow into use, instead of 
being wilfully devised by a committee, and adopted by resolution. 
And now to turn to the newer side of our constituency. 

2. Our IHsaionary Work in New Fields. — It is always to be 
borne in mind that in a great country, yet sparsely settled, and very 
unequal in its moral and educational advantages, there are large parts 
to which noue of the rules drawn from the immediate experience of 
the most advanced and cultured portion are wholly applicable. Be- 
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caase monstrous views of the divine character and the plan of provi- 
dence, once received in New England, have become harmless there, 
and cetiaed to terrify the many and to disgust the few, as they once did 
our fathers, we must not jump to the conclusion that great areas of 
population are not elsewhere still held in theological chains and in 
gross darkness. Those who have tried the interior even of our 
Middle States — not to speak of the Western, Southern and Pacific 
States — have found out how crude, how blinding, how enslaving, are 
the fears and hopes which still pass for the gospel with millions of 
our countrymen. What satisfaction can be greater, sweeter, or more 
animating than that which every active missionary of Unitarianism 
has experienced in being able to open the eyes and the hearts of these 
*' prisoners," but not "of hope," and to receive their amazed and 
t«arful gratitude on learning that good and able men, who revere 
Christianity and love the Bible, are able to explain the Scriptures ra- 
tionally, and dissipate the delusions of a life-time respecting the law- 
bound and merciless justice of an angry and imprecative God, the in- 
telligible claims of Jesus Christ, and the plain worth of essential 
goodness, as an accomplished salvation? We owe the proclamation 
of these glad tidings to those who neither receive the literature, nor 
what we call the public opinion of our Atlantic coast ; to whom 
neither our best newspapers nor our best books ever come. They are 
in a state to be reached only by the living voice ; and, if they are to 
be reached, they must be gone to or hunted after like lost sheep, for 
they are not folded, and have no shepherds to lead them to the pools 
of living water. There are probably myriads of honest and kindly 
people in this country, whose lives are clouded over, and their exist- 
ence haunted by wholly unfounded and miserable fears ; other myriads 
who are driven into sensuality or frivolity, by their despair of ever 
being saved on the principles which they yet suppose to be divinely 
accredited ; other myriads who are cherishing vain and sentimental 
hopes of the peculiar favor of God, while they are morally withered 
and spiritually blind, — subjects of all sorts of useless and injurious 
excitements from the machinery of self-deluded and ignorant fanatics 
and revivalists. 

It is either a local blindness to great and glaring facts, or it is a 
selfish apathy, or lack of a most ordinary humanity, thai can render 
a body of Christians — with our pure, encouraging, and comforting 
view of the divine character and purposes — careless and indifferent 
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to the claims of these sufferers. Allow that the prospects of estab- 
lishing churches and extending our ecclesiastical dominion by these 
itinerants are small ; is it nothing to go about the country and loose 
the prisoners to these blasphemous fears of a cruel God ; nothing to 
send even one ray of light into the hearts of those heirs of darkness 
and superstition, who are often hopeless of all relief? K any men 
are to be envied, it is those who carry what to us have become stale, 
familiar, blunted news, our gospel of. hope and light, to these eager, 
fresh, amazed, grateful souls, that have long sat in darkness, but then 
see a great light ! This alone can renew th^ original joy of the apos- 
tles. It is the Holy Ghost, indeed, which they have not so much as 
heard of, that our missionaries carn^ and shed abroad in these be- 
nighted regions. We cannot doubt that there are yet abundant mis- 
sionary fields even in Massachusetts, — places where the light of 
Unitarian Christianity has never yet eiiectually reached. And every 
minister, tired of seeing the satiated appetite with which his own 
flock receive the dry fodder of what was once fresh grass to them, 
has only to carry his hay to some of these neighboring towns, to find , 
it turned into fragrant clover again. 

But what a wonderful thing must our gospel of love and mercy, 
our rational, intelligible faith, be to a people isolated in the wilderness, 
or long overshadowed by the gloomy, hope-destroying, sepulchral 
creeds, which are propagated with the utmost zeal and activity over 
nine-tenths of our 'national area? The theological handcuffs and 
ecclesiastical stocks, banished from the more cultivated parts of the 
country, are all in use in other and less accessible regions. It is our 
duty, our blessed privilege, a privilege the whole denomination should 
rejoice in furnishing the means of extending, to send out our light, 
and truth, and emancipation to these conscripts and martyrs to an 
else hopeless and helpless bondage. You may think as lightly as you 
will, now, of the old Unitarian tracts and sermons that once made your 
hearts bound with joy, that broke your chains and made you free 
of the truth, when they are now scattered in your pews. You have 
got into a place of running waters, and you think meanly of those 
bottles that saved your life in the wilderness. But what they were 
to you fifty years ago, they still are to millions who first get any in- 
telligible and satisfactory notions of God and Jesus, and life, and the 
future, from them, — in our great interior, and where orthodoxy still 
reigns in its primitive vigor and stern oppressive creeds. You do not 
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owe relief to the fever-smitten towns and cities of the South more 
plainly than you owe you light and truth to these soul-fevered, heart- 
stifled sons and daughters that have never yet heard one syllable of 
the free grace and joy of a heavenly Father who never curses, who 
is ready to forgive on terms wholly generous, who proclaims himself 
not a God afar off but very nigh, and his beloved Son the shepherd 
and bishop of souls. 

To test the remnant of missionary zeal in our body, to meet the 
wishes of many of our people scattered abroad, and to arouse the latent 
energy of the denomination, the Council recommend the appointment 
of three missionaries ^f large, to be assigned to such fields as may be 
agreed on after careful consideration. Whether it bo the better policy 
to send these three missionaries into three different sections of the 
country— the West, the South, and the Pacific slope — and so scatter 
widely our seed, or to concentrate their labor upon some one State or 
section, for the purpose of testing within observed limits the efiicacy 
of their work when aimed at a specific end, — such, for instance, as 
establishing our faith in the long impervious State of Connecticut, 
the reproach of our New England Unitarianism, — is a matter of 
detail, though it involves a question of policy, on which it is de- 
sirable to have the best judgment of this body. 

The means of supporting these missionaries in chief, or mission- 
ary secretaries, must be derived from a much more general collection 
than is attainable under our present languid interest in missions. 
Suggestions have been made that a larger contribution might be se- 
cured, if the National Conference assumed the office of collecting and 
of disbursing a special amount, to be strictly devoted to purposes 
here formed and ordered. The Council is not of this opinion. It 
distinctly feels that the National Conference has in the American 
Uoitarian Association the* only agent and the only treasury and the 
only executor it needs, or can properly employ. The American Uni- 
tarian Association is the older, it is the trusted, it is the experienced 
factor in our organization. It has more of the confidence of the 
churches than any new agent or treasury could acquire iu twenty 
years. And after a very patient examination and consideration of the 
schemes proposed for doubling or dividing our machinery for collect- 
ing and disbursing money, the Council deliberately declares its con- 
viction that any measure pointing that way would end in disaster. 
We need, to complete the efficacy of our National Conference, noth- 
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ing except to accept the American Unitarian Association with more 
complete faith for our agent. We were married to her for better and 
for worse, for weal and for woe, at the start. We need only to re- 
gard this union as an inseparable one, and to feel that if there be 
anything we do not like in the ways of our lawful 'spouse we must 
correct them, remonstrate with her, and protest if we will, but not 
coquette with any new partner, or seek any other mate. There needs 
to be, doubtless, a more constant consultation and methodical under- 
standing between the Council you appoint to represent you, betwsen 
your sessions and the board of the American Unitarian Association. 
But it is no fault of the American Unitariaik Association that ^is 
consultation is not constant. No advice, no representations, erer 
made by your Council to the American Unitarian Association are 
ever repulsed ; they are invited and welcomed. Let the Council at- 
tend better to its own business of advising and planning for the good 
of the cause and the spr^d of the denomination, and its advice &nd 
its wisdom will be received, as it always has been, with gratitude, and 
all the great weight it deserves. Few know that even the modsst 
contributions we now get for our general purposes are very largely 
due to the zeal, the planning, and the effort of the Association aid 
the personal labors of its secretary. The Council believes that with- 
out the activity and wisdom, founded on a large experience, of ike 
American Unitarian Association, the applications for money for mis- 
sionary purposes would rapidly decline. What is needed is an in- 
creased sense of the value of the Association, a more resolute and 
general effort to contribute to it. 

It should be the policy of this body to encourage with all its might the 
habit of an annual contribution to the fund of the American Unitarian 
Association from every church in the denomination, even if it did not 
amount to five dollars. It will be a great day when all our churches, 
strong and weak, do something for the common fund. $40,000 con- 
tributed by three hundred and seventy-five churches would be a very 
difi*erent thing from $40,000 contributed by one hundred and fifty. 
Its moral force, its evidence of union and method among us, would 
double the value of the money. But we have legitimate wants for 
more money. The Council know the honest and urgent claims made 
on the Association, and they know the immense difficulties under 
which its operations are conducted, — the delay in the contributions; 
the unreasonableness of needy churches ; the ignorance existing about 
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the limited ability of the treasury ; and the inexperience of many who 
criticise a policy they have not considered, and are not in a position to 
judge. No ! the real want is only of more zeal in our whole body in 
raising the annual sum to meet the missionary enterprises, already 
existing, — a waiting for the means of going into operation. 

The Council thinks no new machinery, no new treasury, no new 
Missionary Committee, is wanted, — only more concurrent effort 
among our churches in support of the agency we have. It is, of 
course, open to criticism, and the target of all complaints. It is its 
office to receive the fault-finding of the denomination. But the Coun- 
cil thinks all the criticisms it suffers are nine parts misapprehension, 
and the other part due to what is inherent in the case, and can only 
be mended by larger contribution in the churches. Moreover, there 
is no reason to complain of the spirit shown by our churches in these 
last distressing years towards our missionary fund. The money 
raised, if it be called $40,000, represents more allegiance, self-sacri- 
fice, and real interest than the $100,000 raised in each of the two 
years of high tide, when everybody felt rich. Perhaps we could not 
properly have given more than we have this year past. Let us aim 
this present year to raise $50,000, and no more. Let the sum be 
carefully distributed by the Council in connection with the American 
Unitarian Association among the local Conferences, in proportion to 
their estimated capacity. Let a Finance Committee in each local 
Conference have charge of the collection in its own local field, and 
see that the churches, each and every one, is encouraged to do its fair 
part. We can force nothing, but we can coax a good deal, and we 
can create a public opinion in favor of a general and co-operative 
effort. There are excellent men and strong churches that do little or 
nothing, and they claim to have reasons for it. Their objections must 
be respected, if they are not shared or approved. But if there be 
anything unwise, impolitic, narrow, or small, or local and sectional, in 
the American Unitarian Association, trace it if you can to its source, 
and correct it, as you can, if you can clearly prove it, and show any 
way of bettering it. Change your secretary, your assistant, your 
board, in the proper time and way, if you please and can ; but 
abandon forever any idea that any other agency can do the work, or 
is needed to do it, except the American Unitarian Association. The 
Chairman of the Council has been in most intimate relations and 
close fellowship with the American Unitarian Association from the 
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start of the National Conference ; and he declares that, whether un- 
der jour honored and beloved Charles Lowe, or under your present 
secretary, there is no local spirit, and no narrowness, and no indodlity, 
and no ofiishness in the American Unitarian Association towards the 
National Conference, or its national scope ; and that under great and 
varied difficulties the Association has at least, in his judgment, been 
conducted with signal ability and success. He, at least, does not be- 
lieve it could have a better secretary or assistant secretary than it 
now has. 

▼I. OF TERMS OF ADMISSION OF MINISTERS TO OUB CHURCHES AND 

FELLOWSHIP. 

Another point of extreme interest, but also of great delicacy, is 
the consideration of the proper precautions and the formal methods, 
under or by which ministers not graduates of our theological schools, 
nor hitherto of our communion, may be accredited to our churches as 
fit candidates for the pulpit and pastorate. No method, acceptable 
only to ministers, can be of any practical use. If we are to have a 
method, it must be one that recommends itself to our laity and 
churches, and which the public opinion of the denomination heartily 
endorses, or rather inaugurates. In this assembly our laity are in 
the proportion of two to one to our ministers ; and here, where we 
are truly a. body neither of laymen nor clergymen, but of churches, is 
the true place to consider and debate the subject. Jealousies of in- 
tellectual liberty, fears that any rules adopted here might be used to 
restrain or to prejudice theological freedom of thinking and utterance, 
have hitherto blighted all propositions to make admission to our pul- 
pits and our ministry subject to any new conditions and restraints. 
Everybody knows that now any man who can succeed in pleasing the 
ear of a congregation for a few Sundays can readily get himself or- 
dained or installed as the minister of the congregation ; or, if not, 
can go on with his ministry without any formality of that kind, by the 
consent of the pewholders or the absence of any open resistance. Of 
course, in these cases, the competency and moral character of the 
candidate are presumed to be what they should be ; but it is equally 
true that the presumption is sometimes, perhaps not seldom, a mis- 
taken one, and that men of no stableness, of little special education 
for the ministry, and of doubtful and sometimes, alas I of not d6ubt- 
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ful personal character, are allowed to bring reproach upon our minis- 
try and upon liberal Christianity, as well as to begin the scattering, 
division, and ruin of particular churches. The evils of the old sys- 
tem of standards of doctrine, and an harassing inqueA upon theolog- 
ical opinions, and a purely clerical police over ministerial qualifica- 
tions, no doubt were great and invidious, and have brought about a 
reaction in which merely theological or merely ministerial standards 
have been not unwisely set aside. The churches know that they want 
in their pulpits men of prompt, briglit, and popular gifts, — men of 
pleasing address, good voice, and engaging manners. They know, 
too, that some men without regular theological training and without 
conventional ministerial standing are really better and more successful 
ministers than many others who have both. They do not know as 
well, that while this justifies some departure from the old rules of 
strictly guarding the door by which candidates enter the ministry, it 
does not protect the profession from the approach of men whose whole 
qualification is smartness and address, with some faculty of public 
utterance, — men who, having tried other callings and failed in them, 
make an experiment of ours ; men who have lost their religious char- 
acter in other denominations, and thinking us of easier virtue, wish to 
impose themselves upon our weaker discipline. They do not know 
that men of no convictipns, equally ready to be orthodox or hetero- 
dox, oflen attempt to buy our sympathy by professing a conversion to 
our opinions, after having run themselves out in their pretended con- 
nection with other forms of faith. 

Clearly, sober laymen and serious ministers must be agreed that 
no man not of serious and sober character, nay, of unspotted reputa- 
tion, can properly have any place in the ministry, least of all in ours, 
whose very foundation is that of practical righteousness. And as 
clearly there must be, besides unquestioned purity of purpose and life, 
some satisfactory evidences of ability to teach, some such proofs of 
theological training and acquaintance with Christianity, as entitles a 
man to call himself a member of the clerical profession. There are 
quacks in medicine and pretenders in law, but the professions of 
medicine and law are always engaged in exposing them, and warning 
the public against their impositions, — not without general success, 
but, alas ! not without lamentable failures. Can the Christian minis- 
try continue to call itself a public and learned profession, and have no 
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port of entrj, no quarantine, no custom-house, no stamp of any kind 
carrying with it a guarantee of the claims to free circulation in a 
given chara'iter and office of the man who bears it? It is not errone- 
ous opinions against which we are seeking to protect ourselves, but 
pretenders, impostors, and ignorant and self-seeking men, who are not 
even taught in the general elements common to the ministerial pro- 
fession in all denominations, and who are of doubtful, or perhaps of 
bad, moral character. 

What, then, is wanted, is a trusted committee, appointed by this 
body, and made responsible for the examination of all candidates for 
our ministry no t coming through our theological schools, as to general 
fitness for usefulness and moral and religious character, whose certifi- 
cate the churches may require before admitting them to ministerial 
rank and privileges ; which shall be held indispensable to the public 
ordination or installation of any minister not possessing the certificate 
of one of the deans of our theological schools. The Council will not 
further formulate this proposal, certainly not before the subject is 
cleared by discussion ; but it suggests that the Committee on Fellow- 
ship, carefully chosen with reference to this duty, shall in future have 
this function for its chief business. It would recommend that quarter- 
ly sessions of this committee be held, to receive candidates and ex- 
amine their record and their pretension to ministerial functions in our 
body. The Council believe that such a plan would promote the ac- 
cession of genuine men from other bodies to ours, and save us from 
the irruption of dangerous and self-seeking recruits. No mistake is 
more common than to think some formal method of accomplishing 
important objects to be a restriction on the freedom with which those 
objects are sought. A house with a door, a bell, and a porter, is 
much more likely to be visited than one on which notice is given that 
anybody is welcome who chooses to steal in at any one of the wiudows, 
or to come down the chimney. Ignorance how to efiect a proper and 
dignified union with our body prevents many valuable men inclined to 
our fellowship from coming near us ; while the faci.ity of stepping in 
without warrant or notice serves to add to us some who would never 
venture to subject themselves to any competent examination. It need 
only be added that experience in the method of investigating claims 
would make it very important to choose such a committee with ex- 
treme care, and possibly it should have lay as well as clerical mem- 
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bers ; but it should be a committee chosen with reference to continu- 
ance in office, like judges in our higher courts, for as long a term as 
other considerations of prudence would warrant. 

yn. SECTABIiLN SCHOOLS. 

One more suggestion the Council feel warranted' in offering. It is 
well known that the schools for girls in our country, especiaUj those 
of an endowed and academic character, are chiefly under the control, 
and conducted in the interest of religious opinions, from which it has 
been our endeavor to escape, and to save our children from mistaking 
for the simplicity of the Christian faith. Such, however, is the 
cheapness of education in these great denominational schools, and 
such, often, their excellent character in all respects except that of ra- 
tional religious opinions, that Unitarian parents are either induced by 
neighborhood, or by considerations of expense, to send their girls to 
them, at the risk, and too oflen with the result, of making them, at a 
tender age, when the judgment is weak and the sensibilities soft and 
warm, and easily moulded, converts to opinions that prejudice their 
whole religious feelings and after life ; leaving them, in numerous 
cases, to be Roman Catholics, or Calvinists, or Trinitarians, for the 
residue of their mortal existence. The lack of wisdom or prudence 
exhibited by Unitarian parents in this direction is a sad evidence how 
little they estimate the normal difference to be in its total outcome of 
a life lived upon rational Christian principles and opinions, and one 
governed and shaped by any form of so-called orthodoxy. The 
amount of dissension, alienation, and anxiety caused by the failure to 
keep a household in religious sympathy one with another, is known 
only to those who have experienced its sorrows. Parents are bound 
to bring their children up in that faith which they think and believe to 
be the nearest to the truth, and the most favorable to happiness and 
usefulness ; and the folly of thinking that they are not to strive to 
commit their children while subject to their proper authority to what 
they themselves believe true and wholesome in religious opinions and 
practices, on the ground of leaving them free to follow later their own 
independent judgment and taste, is one that could be defended only 
by those who think that children have no clainis on their parents' ex- 
perience, and that their experience in religious truth is specially to be 
kept quiescent. But those who, in addition to the neglect of with- 
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holding their own convictions and opinions from their children, actn- 
allj expose them to the active influence of opposite opinions, Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, show that while thej are jealous about exert- 
ing their own proper influence over their cfiildren's religious opinions, 
thej are willing to subject them to the direct and systematic influence 
of those who not only have no scruples against changing their views, 
and fixing them in a creed opposed to that professed by their parents, 
but actually regard it as a high religious duty to convert them to what 
they imagine to be the only saving faith. No unfaithfulness could be 
more serious in its consequences, or is less defensible on moral or re- 
ligious grounds, or even on grounds of common sense and prudence. 
To obviate this danger, which is found very serious in the neighbor- 
hood of cheap and richly endowed schools, such as exist in all parts 
of New England, a school was started at Greenfield, Mass., under 
the auspices of our Unitarian society there, and particularly by the 
energy and faith of our well-known and experienced fellow-member, 
Rev. Mr. Moore, whose teachers are all of the Unitarian faith, and 
whose whole influence is avowedly Unitarian. The heads of families 
in Greenfield have testified the valuation they put upon their faith, by 
giving freely of their substance to establish a school of high charac- 
ter, which should protect their daughters from the proselyting influ- 
ence of the endowed schools, to which they must otherwise resort. 
It is quite impossible, however, to overcome the difference between 
the necessary expenses of board and tuition in this school and in that of 
largely endowed Trinitarian schools in the Valley of the Connecticut, 
without some moderate denominational support, given in money, on 
general grounds of duty to the cause. The trustees of the Greenfield 
Academy have laid their plea before the Unitarian public, and the 
President of the Board is here to urge it upon this National Con- 
ference. The Council, without becoming in advance partisans of this 
special enterprise, — which, nevertheless, seems to them to have 
honest and urgent claims on your consideration, because its friends 
ask help only after doing their own best to show zeal and faith in the 
value of the undertaking — has considered it a duty to bring forward 
the general grounds on which schools of this character deserve your 
attention and support, as a high denominational policy. 

It is the duty of the Council to add, that the cheapness and excel- 
lency of the education offered to girls in Antioch College is, on the 
general grounds here presented, worthy of the attention of Unitarian 
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parents, West and East. It is not too much to say that girls can 
there receive, in the midst of the best moral and religious influences, 
an education equal to that which bojs maj obtain at Exeter or Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover. It is the settled purpose of the Trustees of 
Antioch College to make it the best school in the country, as well as 
among the cheapest, for the co-education of girls and boys, as well as 
of young men and women aspiring to collegiate honors. It has the 
advantage of twenty years' experience, a large fund, the income of 
which has been temporarily crippled by decline of stocks and real es- 
tate, but which is still adequate, with small and temporary aid from 
its old friends, to maintain an admirable corps of teachers, housed in 
buildings of unsurpassed convenience, and situated in a region of 
wonderful cheapness and great salubrity — accessible from this spot in 
twenty- four hours. Those who know Antioch College best are those 
most certain of the thoroughness, the pure moral atmosphere, the 
high value of its influence as a school, and as a tried and proved suc- 
cess in the higher education of young women, in connection with that 
of young men. The recent appointment of Rev. Nicholas P. Gilman 
as preacher and teacher, and probable professor in Antioch, is an ad- 
ditional guarantee of the future prosperity of the college. 

Yin. GENERAL MATTERS. 

The Council congratulates the National Conference upon the ap- 
pointment to the Lectureship of Ecclesiastical History in Harvard 
CoUege, on the Wynn foundation, of Rev. J. H. Allen, the learned 
and accomplished brother, whose long published works and his more 
recent papers in our Beview and in the Christian Begister^ as well as 
his address before the Ministers' Institute, are evidence enough of his 
ability and his desire to render ecclesiastical history a study freshly 
attractive and practically useful to modern wants. The Council de- 
sires to express its sense of the loss the denomination has suflerod 
since it last met in the death of Rev. Mr. Mumford, the able, devoted, 
and acceptable editor of the Christian Begister^ which he revived, and 
made an organ respected not in our denomination alone, but by the 
religious and even the secular press of the country. The Council 
rejoices that so able a successor has already commended himself to 
the readers of the Begister and to the denomination, in the new editor, 
Rev. C. G. Ames, and trusts that new energy will draw a still larger 
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constituency about the venerable organ of our churches and our cause. 
The Council regrets to announce the death by atrophy of the Inquirer^ 
published for thirty years or more, as a denominational organ in New 
York, under the name of the Christian Inquirer^ the Liberal Chris- 
tiatiy aud the Inquirer. Probably $50,000 would hardly cover the 
money contributions made by our New York and Brooklyn Unitarians 
to the support of this weekly ; and if the unpaid services of its volun- 
teer editors and contributors were thrown in at a low valuation, the 
sum might be swelled to $100,000. When the owner and publisher 
became ash^imed of asking any more assistance from the generous per- 
sonal friends who had so oflen come to his support, and had begun to 
feel the bottom of his own private pocket, the Inquirer was allowed 
to die, — not, however, with a dollar of debt to dishonor its memory, 
or a moral obligation of any sort unfulfilled. If the remonstrances 
and regrets of a widely-scattered but thin constituency in the West 
and East are any proof of its having lived an honest and useful life, 
and done faithful service for thirty years, the letters that were grate- 
fully received and filed away when its demise was announced a year 
ago, would furnish forth a respectable and honest obituary. It is 
hoped that the papers newly started in the West, under Rev. Mr. 
Gannett and others, and in Montreal, may more than make good this 
decease of a long known denominational organ. 

The Council congratulates the Conference upon the ability, temper 
and conduct of the Unitarian Review, True it is more honored and 
praised than subscribed for, which we cannot but heartily regret. 
The Council judges that the subsidizing of the only Review we have, 
by a handsome yearly sum, enabling the editors to offer adequate pay- 
ment, would help to raise the standard of scholarship among our- 
selves, besides supplying the public with a fresh aud trustworthy, an 
ever-living and powerful witness of the intellectual, theological, and 
moral condition of the denomination. The Council thinks that any 
rich man, anxious to produce a lasting and momentous influence upon 
the denomination, could not possibly effect his purpose more surely 
than by leaving a fund not less than $50,000 to the Unitarian Associ- 
ation, the income to be devoted to the payment of contributors to the 
Unitarian Review for the preparation of elaborate articles on theologi- 
cal and other appropriate themes, not obtainable without a recom- 
pense worthy of the scholarship and ability needed to make that Re^ 
view a true leader in the intellectual and spiritual life of the country. 
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The Ck)ancil congratulatefl the Conference on the addition made to 
the faculty of the Theological School in Meadville, on the appoint- 
ment of Bey. Mr. Christy to one of its vacant chairs, and on the 
promotion of Prof. C. C. Everett to the Deanship of the Faculty of 
our Cambridge Divinity School. It desires to suggest to the Confer- 
ence some appropriate expression of gratitude for the long and valu- 
able services of the honored Dean, just retired, Rev. Dr. Stearns, 
whose profoundly religious spirit has penetrated his theological teach- 
ings with a temper that can never be forgotten by his numerous pupils 
in both the schools where he so long labored, and was loved and re- 
vered. 

The withdrawal by prolonged ill-health of Rev. Charles H. Brig- 
ham from his post at Ann Arbor, reminds the Council and will re- 
mind the Conference of his learned and indefatigable labors as a 
teacher and lecturer in the shadow of Michigan University and , at 
Meadville, besides his long and successful pastorate at Taunton. The 
Council would not have this honored laborer in our cause feel in his 
decline that the appreciative affection and gratitude of the denomina- 
tion does not follow him to his enforced retirement from labors he 
loved, and still loves, and whose fruits will never perish. 

Rev. J. H. Allen has filled Mr. Brigham's post very successfully 
during the past year at Ann Arbor. Rev. H. C. Badger has taken 
up Dr. Rttfus Stebbins's work at Ithaca, with fair hopes of continuing 
his acceptable and arduous labors in that critically interesting place. 
It is much to be lamented that a work similar to theirs is not inau- 
gurated at New Haven, and perhaps at Princeton, N. J., and Iowa 
University. 

The Council does not dare to enter upon the necrology of the last 
two years. It would furnish names among our clergy and laity like 
those of Putnam and Bryant, which could not be touched without re- 
quiring more skill and time than the Council has at command. We 
can only ask the Conference to bear in mind all the benefactors of our 
cause and the ornaments of our faith who have recently departed, 
and to enliven and solace their own faith and hope, and to quicken 
their zeal, by thinking of the cloud of witnesses who look down upon 
the work they have left incompleted in our hands, with longings to 
send us the new reasons they now behold for carrying on the cause, — 

4 
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ttieirs and ours, — the cause of truth, libertj and love, — sacred in 
heaven and on earth, — with renewed ardor and more resolute self- 
sacrifice. All of which is respectfully submitted in behalf of the 
Council, by its Chairman. 
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THE NEW THEOLOGY * 

BT REY. JAKES FBEBMJLK CLABKB, D. D. 

I have been requested to read a paper to-day on the new theology. 
In one sense there is not, and cannot be, any new theology. The 
best theology comes from the inflowing of new life, which renews and 
transfigures the old forms. Every day God makes all things new, — 
in nature, man, history, science, art, religion. But this new life 
springs from the old roots, works by the old methods, carries onward 
the old movements ; it is one and the same, yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. 

One of the most profound theological statements concerning Chris- 
tianity is contained in the Proem to the Fourth Gospel. In the spuri- 
ous heading of the Apocalypse, its writer is called ^^ John, the theo- 
logian." Theologian, in the original sense, means one who is himself 
a word of God, or one by whom God utters himself; and thus Orphe- 
us, Musaeus, and other prophets, were called theologians or divine 
words. In this, the highest and noblest sense of the term, theology 
is older than religion, for it is the revelation or word of God to man, 
without which religion would be impossible. An article in the Lon- 
don Spectator (Nov. 16, 1867), ascribed to Mr. Martineau, gives us 
the same definition. Theology, according to him, is not abstract or 
inferential speculation,* but the substance of all direct conmiunications 
of God himself. Theology (Osou Ao^oq) in the lower sense is only a 
word ahout God ; but in the better sense it is a word from God ; 
therefore higher than religion, as the fountain is higher than the 
stream. This word from God, this divine utterance, says the proem 
was **in the beginning," "was with God" always, and "was God 
himself ;" God uttering himself from the first to his creatures, never 
leaving himself without a witness, "lighting every man who comes 
into the world." Christianity, therefore, the "word made flesh" in 
Jesus, is no new revelation, but that which was from the beginning, 
which was before Abraham ; a portion of the same divine revelation 

•A paper iMd at the Kattonal Conferenoe of Ualtarian and other Chrlftian Churches 
Saratoga, WedneicUiy, Sept. 18, 1878, by James Freeman Clarke. 
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which is seen in the created universe, without which was not anything 
made that was made, — the revelation of God which pours light and 
life evermore into the world. Christianity, according to this majestic 
utterance, is no interruption of Nature, no afterthought, no remedy 
sent to repair an error, but another step in the unfolding history of 
God's works and ways. For God's creative movements are not by 
interrupted spasms, but continuous advances, — ^''non per saUum^ sed 
per gradum ;" that is, as we say, gradual. Herein the deepest reli- 
gious intuition allies itself with the largest intuition of science. Why 
does science insist on unbroken, universal, permanent law? Why 
does it refuse to admit a break in its continuity ? Not because of any 
empirical observation or sensible experience, for it finds everywhere 
catastrophes, crimes, miracles, in the history of earth and man. This 
faith in universal law, which is the ultimate axiom, making science 
possible, is an intuition, behind all actual and possible observation. 
It antedates experience, and confesses as the fundamental faith of 
science that law is universal and unchanging ; that it reigns supreme 
throughout the universe ; that it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be world without end. And it declares that all cataclysms, 
catastrophes, miracles, crises, are parts of universal law, and one day 
to be recognized as such. 

What science affirms of law, theology affirms of G^d. What are 
these scientific postulates, of primordial atoms — a super-essential 
ether, intense molecular activities, laws reaching to the roots of all 
being, and passing beyond the flaming bounds of space and time, — 
what but the Infinite Being himself, who holds tfll things in the hollow 
of his hand? The difference is a grammatical one, — a change of 
gender ; where theology says He, science says It. Each must follow 
its own nomenclature, and speak its own language. Science, which 
studies outward forms and external movement, prefers the neuter gen- 
der, that it may retain its hold on things ; for things are its object. 
But theology, ^hich goes to the source and centre of the world, must 
speak of this supreme essence as a person, since only in our own per- 
sonal identity do we find the conception of a living central unity. 
The soul of man is the only unit we know, indivisible, permanent 
amid all change. All that we know else can be divided into parts, — 
inside and outside, upper and lower. But who can speak of the up- 
per or under side of his soul? When we say I, myself, we, we 
speak of the only essence we know which is unchanging amid all 
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change ; permanent amid the perpetual flux of atoms ; which goes 
forth equally into thought, love, action, into imagination, memory, 
hope ; which descends into pain, and rises into joy, and is entire in 
all, total, undivided, always itself. If, therefore, we are to conceive 
of a real unity at the centre of the universe, flowing out equally into 
all of creation, we are compelled to conceive of it as a person. 
Studying the eflects and the method, we may say *' It ;" rising to the 
source and substance, we must say ''He." 

But are we then obliged, by any intellectual law, to accept this 
unity of being and of working force ? May we not be satisfled with 
the wonderful play of phenomena, the variety of forms, the ever- 
changing appearance of things ? This is claimed by the Agnostics, 
and sometimes asserted in the name of science. *' We only know 
phenomena," they say, ''separate phenomena, which are facts; 
grouped phenomena, which are laws." 

J£ this were true, theology, of course, would be speedily at an end ; 
but with theology, science would also cease. For if we must regard 
creation as a drifting storm of confused phenomena, coming from 
nowhere and going nowhere, the deepest }ife of science would disap- 
pear. Science, which strives for universal order, cannot accept this 
chaos instead of a cosmos. It evermore seeks the merging of laws 
into larger ones ; the going below the transient to find the permanent. 
It seeks the cause behind the cause ; one mystery explained, it at- 
temps the explanation of the larger mystery beyond. The end of all 
its efforts is to make the universe more simple ; in other words, to 
reach the unity which combines all variety. This is the aim which 
inspires its eflTorts, consciously or unconsciously. This led Newton 
to the Law of Gravitation, Laplace to the Nebular Hypothesis, Dar- 
win to the Survival of the Fittest. Science consists in the study of 
facts in order to harmonize them under laws, and the study of laws 
in order to unify them under broader laws. But this unity, the object 
of scientific struggle, is, as we have seen, only conceivable as a living 
unity, of which the personal unit in ourselves is the inevitable type. 

This central unity unfolds itself evermore into variety. Theology, 
in the sense of doctrinal statement, therefore, must recognize the law 
of development and progress ; or, to use the latest term, evolution. 
The term is new, but the idea is old. We have seen it intimated in 
the Proem to John's Gospel. It is more clearly stated in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Jesus gave a formula corresponding to that of evolu- 
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tion, when he said, '^I am not come to destroy the law or the proph- 
ets. I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil." Evolution is fulfil- 
ment. It is carrying up the old life into a higher form. Evolution 
has been taught by philosophers as the law of continuity in history, 
and affirmed by Swedenborg in his largest generalization as the law 
of degrees. It is essentially Christ's method of progress. Jesus, 
who had no conservatism as regards the forms of religion ; and would 
not put his new wine into the old bottles of ceremony ; who omitted 
ablutions, Sabbaths, distinction of meats ; nevertheless did not intend 
to allow one jot of substance, one tittle of reality to pass away, till it 
was fulfilled in something higher. 

This, therefore, is the method of all real advance in theology. It 
does not drop the past, but fulfils it. The religion of Abraham and 
the Patriarchs was fulfilled in that of Moses. The religion of Moses 
was fulfilled in that of Jesus. The actual religion of Jesus will be 
fulfilled in a higher development of Christianity, not in any abstract 
religion of humanity. Christianity has developed from its Jewish 
form to the universal religion taught by Paul — from its mediaeval 
form to that of Protestant orthodoxy ; it is now undergoing a new 
transformation. But this transformation will not take it out of the 
line of development. It will be another step of growth, not a revo- 
lution. 

And here I will venture to support my statement with what the 
evolutionists must regard as the highest authority in this matter, — 
that of Mr. Herbert Spencer himself. In his work on The Study of 
S'ooo^o^^, he speaks of the ^theological bias" and the ^* anti-theo- 
logical bias " as being both opposed to this 'Study. Under the latter 
head he remarks as follows : — 

These errors, however, which the anti-theological bias produces, are 
superficial compared with the error that remains. The antagonism 
to superstitious beliefs habitually leads to entire rejection of them. 
They are thrown aside with the assumption that along with so much 
that is wrong there is nothing right. Whereas the truth, recognizable 
only after antagonism has spent itself, is that the wrong beliefs re- 
jected are superficial, and that a right belief, hidden by them, remains 
when they have been rejected. ♦ ♦ • The dogmas are only the 
temporary forms of that which is permanent. 

The process of evolution which has gradually modified and ad- 
vanced men's conceptions of the universe will continue to modify and 
advance them during the future. The ideas of cause and origin, 
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which have heen bIowIj changing, will change still fnrther. Bat no 
changes in them, even when pashed to the extreme, will expel them 
from consciousness ; and hence there can never he any extinction of 
the correlative sentiments. No more in this than in other things will 
evolution alter its general direction ; it will continue along the same 
lines as hitherto. 

Without seeming to, the development of religious sentiment has 
heen continuous from the beginning : and its nature, when a germ, 
was the same as is its nature when fully developed. « * • 

No one need expect, then, that the religious consciousness will die 
away, or will change its lines of evolution. Its specialties of form 
will fade, ♦* ♦ * but the substance of the consciousness will per- 
sist. That the object-matter can be replaced by another object- 
matter, as supposed by those who think the ^'religion of humanity" 
will be the religion of the future, is a belief countenanced neither by in- 
duction nor by deduction. However dominant may become the moral 
sentiment enlisted on behalf of humanity, it can never exclude the 
sentiment alone properly called religious, awakened by that which is 
behind humanity, and behind all other things. • * • No such 
thing as '^a religion of humanity" can ever do more than temporarily 
shut out the thought of a power of which humanity is but a small and 
fugitive product, — a power which was in course of ever-changing 
manifestations before humanity was, and will continue through other 
manifestations when humanity has ceased to be. 

Thus speaks Herbert Spencer, who adds that the bias against theol- 
ogy is a hindrance to social study, because, ^^ ignoring the truth for 
which religions stand, it undervalues religious institutions in the past, 
thinks they are needless in the present, and expects them to leave no 
representatives in the future." 

Following this statement of Herbert Spencer, we may conclude that 
the fundamental ideas of theology in the past will be found, in a 
higher form, in the theology of the future. The ideas of unity and 
variety, substance and form, cause and effect, the infinite and the 
finite, final cause, right and wrong, and the Divine Personality, will 
not be left behind, but carried up and transfigured forever into some- 
thing nobler. Fundamentally these notions are ever the same. As 
ioon as man begins to think, he thinks according to these ideas. 
When the child asks ^^ Who did that?" it has in its mind the same 
majestic idea of cause which inspired the researches of Galileo and 
Lord Bacon. When the child sobs out, '^ It is not right to do that, 
and I can't do it," the same solemn chord of duty is touched which 
sounds in our hearts when the martyr goes to die, and by which the 
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eternal heavens are strong. Every night that 70a or I look up at the 
stars and meditate their awful distances, the same sense of infinitj is 
aroused which Paul felt when he declared that '^from Him and 
through Him and to Him are all things/' These ideas are the eter- 
nal axes on which the thought of the child and the archangel equally 
revolve. As the vast power of gravitation holds every material 
atom, so that it can never escape the central attraction of the uni- 
verse, so these ideas fasten every intelligent creature to the infinite 
mind. The all-pervading power of God reaches through nature by 
physical laws, holding all things in a perfect order. And the same 
mighty presence reaches through the vast hierarchy of spiritual being 
by moral laws, maintaining the moral order of the universe. The 
comet breaks wildly from its path and rushes into depths of darkness, 
and into the silence of lonely space. But the great archangel of God, 
whom men call gravitation, reaches after it, and gathers up every 
minute particle of its thin mist, and leads it back, afler a wander- 
ing of ten thousand years, to its central sun. So the powers of 
moral evil, of spiritual wickedness, may break away, and plunge for 
long ages into black gulfs of sin ; but the archangel of divine love 
will forever follow them, until the last sinner repents and the last 
soul is saved. 

These principles also show that, according to the law of evolution, 
many objections to anthropomorphism in theology must be relin- 
quished. To think the Infinite Being altogether such an one as our- 
selves creates a theology which will pass away. But there will 
always remain a substance of human consciousness in our conception 
of Deity. A God above ourselves, but like ourselves, is the only ob- 
ject of worship. What the greatest of modern theologians, Sweden- 
borg, has so strongly insisted on — that "God is in the form of man," 
— cannot be wholly false. All the religions of the world have thus 
far gone up along this line of evolution. The four hundred millions 
who worship Buddah. worship a deified man. The ancient gods of 
India had the attributes and forms of men and women. The gods of 
Egypt were men and women. The gods of Greece and Rome, of 
Scandinavia, of all Polytheisms, were intensely human. Equally so 
is the Supreme Being in the three great monotheisms. Judaism, 
Mohammedanism, and Christianity worship a Deity of human at- 
tributes. 

And why not? Is not the soul of man the highest fact in our 
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knowledge ? If the essence of religion, as Herbert Spencer supposes, 
is to be found in awe before insoluble mysterj, then what more true 
' than Wordsworth's experience when he says, — 

Not chaos, not 
The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 
Nor aught of blinder vacancy, scooped out 
By help of dreams, can breed such fear add awe 
As fall upon us often when we look 
Into our minds, — into the mind of man. 

Treating of this theme, the soul of man, he says : — 

I must tread on shadowy ground, must sink 
Deep ; and, aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil. 

Or is the essence of worship the adoration of power? Then what 
power do we know, to be compared with that mental power in the 
human soul which can grasp the universe, fathom its secrets, unfold 
its mysteries, and whose creations are almost as real and imperish* 
able as those of Nature itself? What power that we see at work in 
Nature, is so amazing as the human mind ; which, in its little house 
of clay, can weigh the planets, analyze the chemistry of the stars, 
and calculate a million of years beforehand the minute when the 
shadow of the moon shall darken the day on any spot of earth? 
What are the blind forces of Nature compared with this luminous 
intelligence ? and which is the best type of Deity ? 

One leap of ocean scatters on the sand 
The quarried bulwarks of the loosening land. 
One thrill of earth dissolves a century's toil, 
Strewed like the leaves that vanish in the soil. 
One hill overflows, and cities sink below. 
Their marbles splintering in the lava*s glow. 
But one sweet tone, scarce whispered to the air, 
From shore to shore the blasts of ages bear. 
One bumble name, which oft perchance has borne 
The tyrant's mockery and the oourtier*s scorn, 
Towers o'er th^ dust of earth's forgotten graves, 
As once, emerging from the waste of waves. 
The rocky Titan, roand whose shattered spear 
Coiled the last whirlpool of the drowning sphere. 

When, therefore, we are told that we must not attribute design to 
the Deity, because it is making him like man, we may properly reply 
that this is a reason for doing it. Design, or the adopting of means 
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to ends, is the universal attribute of humanity. The thousand mil- 
lions of men on the earth arise every morning to begin their work of 
adapting means to ends, and continue to exercise this power till the 
evening. Is not this the type of some higher teleology, which is 
practised by archangels, assisting in the perpetual creation of order 
in the universe? Design runs up, Aere, along a line of evolution, 
from the rude building of a hut or carving a club by a savage, to the 
design of a Parthenon or an Apollo, of the Dresden Madonna, or the 
tragedy of Hamlet. Why should the development of this faculty end 
here? Why may not the worlds of the universe, with all their con- 
tents, under the presiding mind, be the continued work of a hierarchy 
of intelligences, reaching up to the throne of God? The new theology 
will not disdain to consider this question, and modify, in this sense, 
its doctrine of the Divine Creator. 

There is, then, a theology of substance and a theology of form, — 
the first unchanging, though it may become deeper and more vital 
with all new experience ; the second advancing with advancing 
thought, widening with enlarging knowledge. The theology of sub- 
stance is knowledge, — it is knowing God ; or, according to the pro- 
found saying of Paul, it is being known of him. The finite cannot, 
by searching, discover the infinite ; the infinite must seek and find the 
finite. When God comes to us by his revelations — in nature, histo- 
ry, humanity, life, — then we know him because we are known of 
him. And when we have once known him, and so far as we have 
known him, we know him always. Herein is the perseverance of 
saints ; that no real experience of the soul can pass away ; that what 
God gives he gives forever. Therefore theology, as to its substance, 
which is knowledge of the infinite in the finite, may be increased, but 
cannot be lost. It is that divine spirit in the soul which, once seen, 
always remains, either as comforter or reprover, as judge or helper. 
We wholly reject and set aside, therefore, as regards this theology 
of substance, the Agnostic theory, which denies to it objective reali- 
ty. All belief is relative, no doubt ; but knowledge, if there is such 
a thing, is absolute. It is not fugitive emotion, nor vague sentiment. 
The human race holds as firmly to the infinite as to the finite, to the 
unseen as to the seen. I am as sure of my own personal existence, 
of the unseen ego, as I am of the outward world. Out of the depths 
of his being man cries evermore to God. Placed on the isthmus of 
this middle state, the soul, dissatisfied with all things seen and tempo- 
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ral, rises forever to commoDe with the eternal. The most deeply 
rooted of all human faculties is this divine aspiration, found in all 
lands, all times, all races. The one universal element in man is his 
religious nature, his knowledge that there is something divine in the 
universe. 

Passing on to the theology of form, we find that it has risen through 
all past fetichisms and idolatries, polytheisms, and crude monothe- 
isms, to the Christian monotheism into which we ourselves were born. 
This also has continued its development through many stages. It has 
had a ritual theology, teaching salvation by sacraments ; an ecclesi- 
astical theology, teaching salvation by the priesthood ; a dogmatic 
theology, teaching salvation by creeds ; a pietist ic theology, teaching 
salvation by religious emotion ; a theology of decency and propriety, 
teaching salvation by conformity to social customs. All these theolo- 
gies have hardened into routine, and been frozen into creeds ; then, 
from time to time, souls of fire have arisen, to pour into them new 
life, like Augustine, Savonarola, Luther, Wesley. During many 
centuries the theology founded by Augustine and perfected by Calvin 
has given the formulas to Christian faith. It could not have done 
this unless it had been animated by some vital truths. I have else- 
where endeavored to show what 'those truths of orthodoxy are. But 
now this ancient system is everywhere falling into ruins. In coun- 
tries where its rule was absolute, as Holland, Scotland, Geneva, and 
New England, it has fallen into dilapidation and decay. An orthodox 
Boston clergyman told me, some years ago, that he did not believe 
there was a Calvinist left in New England, and he was thankful for 
it, for he regarded Calvinism as the sin against the Holy Ghost. In 
one of the late numbers of the Independent there was an article de- 
scribing the new orthodoxy of the United States, from which I will 
quote a few sentences, in order to show how entirely at one with us a 
large school of modem orthodoxy has become. 

*' The new orthodoxy," this writer states, " emphasizes the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man ; does not speak so much 
of God as a king, but more as a father ; not as inflexible justice, but 
as omnipotent love. Its ideas of human brotherhood are modify- 
ing the arrogance and exclusiveness of the old orthodoxy. The new 
orthodoxy, in speaking of sin, lays stress on personal accountability, 
and seeks to inspire hope, and arouse to action. It regards sin not as 
a fatal inheritance, but an evil act. Guilt is personal, and cannot be 
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transferred. Children are bom ander God's blessing, and not under 
his curse. They belong to a redeemed race. Salvation is release 
from the dominion of sin, and is possible for all. Modern orthodoxy," 
he adds, ''is therefore a gospel of hope, and not. like the old ortho- 
doxy, a gospel of despair. The new orthodoxy, in speaking of the 
atonement, gives more emphasis to its power to change man than to 
propitiate God. It is a manifestation of love, not of wrath, proving 
God's willingness to forgive. The new orthodoxy regards future pun- 
ishment not as the infliction of a vengeful Deity, but as the inevitable 
result of evil conduct. Man's choice of self-indulgence, \f persevered 
tn, is eternal death ; and, while he transgresses the laws of his being ^ 
cannot be otherwise. Sin, rather than penalty, is the dreadful thing. 
To the new orthodoxy the doors of heaven stand wide open. God, 
and not Satan, is omnipotent. God lays claim to all his creatures, 
for all belong to him." Thus we see that the heresies of our Unita- 
rian fathers have become the new orthodoxy of to-day. 

A well-informed writer in the current number of the Unitarian 
Beview describes the orthodoxy of Scotland as in an equally dilapi- 
dated condition. The three Presbyterian churches of Scotland, all 
holding to the Westminster Assembly's Confession, are apparently 
saturated with heresy. Dr. Story's atonement is, that God does not 
forgive men for what Christ has done, or from his love for Christ, but 
from his love for the sinner himself. Revelation, he asserts, is all 
that divine knowledge which God imparts to man by any means. 
Calvinism is openly denied and rejected in all the three churches of 
Scotland. It was publicly declared in the Synods of these churches, 
that the members and ministers do not believe the creeds they sign. 
The doctrine of the Trinity is criticised and rejected ; the doctrine of 
everlasting punishment denounced. 

In the Church of England, as we all know, similar heresies are 
constantly increasing. The doctrine of the plenary inspiration of the 
Bible has long since been ignored by all the leading critics of that 
Church. It was openly asserted in one of its great ecclesiastic Sy- 
nods, that no bishop or priest in the Church of England believes the 
Athanasian Creed ; which is, nevertheless, solemnly read in all the 
churches at least four times a year. The old orthodoxy, once so rig- 
id, is fast disappearing in all the Protestant churches of England, 
Scotland, Holland, Germany, and the United States. 

What is to take its place? The answer, according to what we 
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have said, is plain. It will not be the work of any thinker, or class 
of thinkers. Theology is not made, it grows. As the religious life 
advances, the creed conforms itself to that life. Prophets and think- 
ers may help forward this progress, if they work in the line of 
growth ; not otherwise. The new theology will therefore be a Chris- 
tian theology, for the best religious life of the world is still advancing 
along the line of Christian development. The power of Christianity 
as a life in the soul, in communities, in nations, is by no means ex- 
hausted. Those who identify Christianity with any of its past creeds, 
and see how they are in a process of decay, naturally prophesy its 
speedy dissolution. But Christianity has outgrown one creed after 
another, developing new forms of faith and action. Out of the nar- 
row Judaism of the twelve apostles, it grew up into the broad Church, 
including all races, of Paul. It developed the strong Church of the 
Middle Ages, capable of protecting civilization in a period of warfare. 
When that civilization was disintegrated by overflowing barbaric 
tribes, it developed the Papal power to give unity to Christendom. 
When that unity became a despotism, it unfolded Protestantism, to 
break the iron fetters of a too powerful hierarchy. When Protestant- 
ism ran to dogmatism, and a more various life was needed, Christian- 
ity once more unfolded into a multitude of sects, — Quaker, Baptist, 
Puritan, Methodist, Swedenborgian, Unitarian, Universalist. Al- 
ways, as the life unfolds, the new creed adapts itself to it. We as- 
cribe too much importance to thought, in supposing that it creates 
life. Life is the Light of man, not the reverse. The creed of the 
future, like all the creeds of the past, will be the expression of the 
new life. And as Christianity is still a growing and active power of 
spiritual and moral life, the new theology must necessarily be Chris- 
tian. 

Nor is the historic Christ outgrown. He will still be the centre of 
the new theology, as he is the central figure in human history. In 
Him men will see God manifest in the flesh, recognize the identity of 
spirit and matter, eternity and time, the divine and human. In look- 
ing at him, men wiU continue to see the God who was afar ofl* be- 
coming nigh, — and he who sees him will always see the Father. 
One human life like that of Jesus lifts the world forever to a higher 
plane. Jesus has brought God to man, and lifted man to God. 
Since he has done this, all minute criticisms intended to discredit the 
integrity of his character become futile. We know what he was, by 
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what he has dooe ; we know what he is, bj what he is doing. As 
long as men continue to come to God through him, so long must 
Jesus be the centre of the religious thought of the world. 

The new theology must also be one of optimism, Down to this 
time it has been oflen a system of dualism, in which God has gov- 
erned half the universe, and Satan the other half. This was because 
the religious life had not gone down deep enough to enable men to 
see the power of good to overcome evil. They have not believed that 
love can conquer sin, and that peace can prevail over war. Their 
theology consequently was a representation of this unbelief in God. 
For as God is essentially goodness, not to believe in the omnipotence 
of goodness is to doubt the almightiness of the Deity. Therefore they 
thought to uphold religion by terror ; to save men by the fear of hell ; 
to prevent heresy by persecution ; to defend the truth by inflicting 
bodily torture, — in short, they sought to cast out Satan by the help 
of Satan. The doctrine of an everlasting hell, by the side of an 
eternal heaven, is a system of dualism which denies the sovereignty 
of God. It has been the outgrowth of a low spiritual state, deficient 
in faith, hope, and love. The new theology will strive for that more 
robust confidence in the power of goodness, as represented by Christ, 
which believes that 16 ve will reign until all enemies are put under its 
feet ; until death and hell are cast into the lake of fire ; until every 
knee shall bow, and every tongue confess that love is king, to the 
glory of God the Father. To those who would bring down the fires 
of hell from heaven to destroy the enemies of God, Christ says now, 
as at first, *^ Ye know not what spirit ye are of!" 

In all the discussions on the Mcssiuhship of Jesus, it has not been 
noticed sufficiently, if at all, that to say that Jesus is the Christ, is to 
say that the principle of love incarnate in him is not merely goodness, 
but also power ; for Christ means King. To confess Jesus as the 
Christ is to declare that goodness is the real king of the world ; that 
good can overcome evil ; that love is mightier than force, truth than 
fraud ; and that to forgive an enemy is the only sure way to conquer 
him. This has not been understood, because it has not been believed. 
Men have believed that love was beautiful, true, heavenly, good, — 
but not that it was all-powerful, not that it was the Christ, the king. 
It was to be rewarded in the other world by the interposition of an 
almighty force, and evil to be punished by the like force; which 
again is casting out Satan by the help of Satan. But the new theol- 
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ogy will proclaim that goodness, truth, love, are omnipotent bj their 
own nature, in all worlds ; that all evil is transient, sin having no 
real substance in it ; and that, in the power 6f this faith, Christianity 
must conquer. This is the true cross of Christ, by which the world 
b crucified to us and we to the world ; and only in this faith can 
Christianity triumph. 

Finally, the new theology will be not exclusive, but inclusive ; not 
building walls around the church as though it were a fort to be de- 
fended, but sending out laborers to reap harvests wherever the divine 
husbandman has scattered the seed. The new theology will enlarge the 
borders of its tent so as to include all the truths in science, art, litera- 
ture, and philosophy ; and in all the ethnic religions. If God has 
shown anything to the world by Confucius or Zoroaster, by Buddha or 
Mohammed, by Socrates or Plato, the large hospitality of the future 
theology will open wide its doors to receive it. Thus shall Christ 
bring together in one all the scattered rays of truth, and his great 
atonement be more largely illustrated and more fully understood. 
The central doctrines of Christianity will still be the incarncUion and 
the atonement^ — God manifested in humanity, and the making all 
things at one in Christ. Instead of mdn being obliged to repeat the 
same creed, and to express their faith in the same language, every 
man shall praise God in the tongue in which he was bom, and listen 
to the wonderful works of God uttered in the language of his own 
thought. There shall be diversities of gifts, but the same spirit, and 
diversities of operation, but the same God working all in all. The 
harsh, polemic theology will disappear, and an irenic theology take 
its place. Discussion and inquiry will continue, but the bitter con- 
troversies which have disgraced the church will end. Then, when 
there is a new heaven, there will be a new earth. When wars cease 
to rage in the spiritual world, they will come to an end in the material 
sphere. When Christians again love each other, and work together, 
they will be able to conquer the evils which afflict humanity. Only 
a united church can save the world from the hells of sin and shame 
which still pollute the heart of Christendom. 

And now friends, brethren, and sisters, members of this National 
Conference, do you ask, '^ What shall we, do? What work remains 
for us?" The old theologies against which our fathers protested are 
dead or dying. You may say then, ^'Is not our work done?" Not 
quite ; there are some things still left for us to do. Though the spirit 
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of the new theology is all around us, the letter of the old theology 
holds its place in the creeds of all the churches. We have seen how 
reluctant they are to give up such outgrown symbols as the Athana- 
sian Creed and the Assembly's Catechism. Amid the wreck of faith, 
they even cling more closely to these iron formulas, reminding us of 
the story in the Greek jest-book, of the fellow who, when the ship 
was sinking clung to the anchor to save himself. We may imder- 
stand and respect the feeling which dictates this reluctance to cast 
aside forever the ancient forms which have expressed the faith of the 
Church for hundreds or thousands of years. But the church should 
be like the noble apostle, and say, ^^When I was a child, I spake as a 
child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child ; but when I be« 
came a man, I put away childish things." If all else is shipwrecked, 
let us at least save our own sincerity and honesty. We, who have 
inhabited a church without a creed for so long, can encourage others 
to do the same ; to forget the things behind, and reach out to those 
before. And if there be in any of our sister denominations a man 
too honest to seem to confess a faith which he no longer holds) 
we can open to him our doors and our hearts, aud welcome him to a 
platforiA where all can stand together who wish to follow Jesus in 
endeavoring to save humanity from its sorrows and its sins. 

But, most of all, let us remember and repeat the truth with which 
we began, — ^that no new theology can replace the old, which does not 
represent a higher life. Except our righteousness exceed the right* 
eousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, we shall in no case enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. Out of a higher life and the theology of the 
spirit alone will come a higher form of doctrinal thought. 

Why offer men a new doctrinal theology, if all you can say of it is 
that it is more reasonable than the old? Did the Greek and Roman 
world renounce Paganism because Christianity was more reasonable 
than their old dogmas concerning Zeus and Demeter ? No ! but be- 
cause it brought them nearer to a God of love, a Father in heaven ; 
because it made immortal life a reality, and filled their hearts with 
peace and rest. Did Luther and Calvin and Melancthon shake 
Europe to its centre, and overturn dogmas and rituals rooted in men's 
convictions during ten centuries, merely by offering them a more ad- 
vanced form of thought, and a more liberal and rational doctrine ? 
The electric force of the Reformation in its origin was that it pro- 
claimed a Gk>d ready to forgive sin without priest or sacrament, as 
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800D as mea were ready to trust themselves to his divine grace. In 
both cases the religion came first, the rational theology afterward. 
Being first rooted and grounded in love, they then became able to 
comprehend with all saints what was the length and breadth and depth 
and height of that which passeth knowledge. 

Every advance in doctrinal theology, if it is to be extensive and 
radical, must come from the higher theology which produces a revival 
of religion, — a new incarnation of the divine Word. In that divine 
fire the most rigid dogmas melt, and become fluid. Logical reason- 
ing, irrefutable arguments, eloquent rhetoric, — these are like sound- 
ing brass, unless warmed by the heavenly flame of love. But if, 
casting aside all the old creeds, wo advance into a higher religion ; if 
we evidently are walking with God, dwelling in his peace, living bet- 
ter lives ; more honest and more honorable in our business ; helping 
on all reforms which save men from wrong and woe ; if we preach 
good news to the poor, comfort to the broken-hearted, light to the 
ignorant, help to the afiiicted, — then men will gladly listen to us, and 
follow our teaching. The new theology which is to be the universal 
belief of Christendom will not be a cold system of rational opinions, 
however ably formulated, but the natural efflux and expression of a 
higher Christian life. In order to believe our doctrine to be Chris- 
tian, men must take knowledge of us that we have been with Jesus. 

Let us then, brethren and sisters, seek for the truths which will be- 
come a part of our experience, by which we can live joyfully and die 
peacefully. Let us seek first and always, not for freedom or advanced 
thought, but for living truth, — for the truths which feed the soul, and 
make God, eternity, duty, heaven, as real and^solid as the outward 
universe of suns and stars. 
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THE NEW ETHICS * 

BT PROF. C. C. BVKBETT. 

Among the phrases that have sprung from our modern thought aud 
life there is none that seems to most so strange and ominous as that 
which speaks of a new morality. Men are slowly accustoming 
themselves to novelty in other things. All things else — the form of 
government, the forms, even, of religion — concern the superstruc- 
ture ; morality is the foundation. Disturb anything else, and the 
building may still stand ; disturb this, and the whole falls in ruin. 
Beneath a building of wood or stone one may place screws and hold 
it safely poised, while the underpinning is adjusted or even changed ; 
science, the result of ages of experience, may insure the safety of the 
new foundation. But what power shall hold poised the great struc- 
ture of society while its foundation is renewed, and what science can 
assure us of the stability of supports as yet untried ? 

The wise counsel of the Preacher Robertson has comforted many a 
bewildered soul. No matter, he said, in effect, how one may doubt 
in regard to spiritual matters ; so long as one holds fast to moral 
principle, one is safe. But how if this last support fails, if the right 
gives way beneath the feet of him who hoped that he was on the 
eternal rock ; what help or hope remains ? And to many the new 
morality seems like no morality. 

This dread is heightened by the immoralities of the time. When 
one meets example afler example of ^brutality, which its nearness, 
perhaps also its comparative rarity, makes appear almost unpre- 
cedented ; and of financial untrustworthiness in men who had been 
most loved and honored, one is tempted to hold the new ethics re- 
sponsible for it all. Indeed, without deciding the questions at issue 
between the new and the old, we may admit some reason for this fear 
of change. Even if the old were no better than the new, the period 
of transition might be one of license. 

In the ages of the past, we find traces of a like dread. Prominent 

* An EM«y read at the National Conferenoe of Unitarian and other Christian Churches, 
Thonday, Sept. 19, 1878. by Prof. C. C. Byerett. 
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among the cbargeB brought hj Aristophanes against Socrates was 
that of teaching a new morality. The father in the play sends his 
son to Socrates that he may learn some power of sophistry by which 
he can outwit his creditors ; but he is disgusted when the son learns 
from the same teacher an art which renders of no effect his own pa- 
ternal authority, and which, by a reversal of the time-honored rela- 
tion between parent and child, forces the old man to subnut to be 
flogged by the young representative of the new ethics. 

But this very example suggests another aspect of the case. Socra- 
tes taught, indeed, a new morality ; his contemporaries were filled 
with dread and anger ; but the fresh foundation which he laid htis 
been that upon which modern society has found rest. And was not 
Jesus the teacher of a new morality ? ^^ Ye have heard that it hath 
been said by them of old time — but I say unto you," — Such was 
the form of his teaching. It was a new morality, setting itself up 
proudly and confidently against the old. 

The theme, then, is a grave one. It concerns a matter where 
every change is full of peril ; yet such a change in great epochs of 
the past has given new stability to human society, — has enabled it to 
rest secure through revolutions in thought and life. No place is here 
for rash experiment ; but at the same time there is no place for a 
prejudice that shall condemn absolutely and unheard. 

The theme has other difficulties. The new morality is something 
as yet incomplete. It is as yet largely tentative. It presents itself 
under various forms and in various degrees. Theories of morality 
designed to illustrate, to support, or to complete the new ethics, have 
multiplied themselves in these latter days to an almost incredible ex- 
tent. At the first glance it seems difficult, if not impossible, to deter- 
mine to what the name actually belongs. A more careful observa- 
tion shows, however, that beneath all these theories, and common to 
them all, are certain well-defined principles. These have their 
marked characteristics. They may be easily and sharply distin- 
guished from the principles of what I must, for the sake of the antith- 
esis, call the old ethics. It is these principles that I have now to 
present and to illustrate. 

In entering upon this discussion, I wish it understood that it is not 
my object to present, under the title of "The New Morality," my 
own ethical views. My object is, to present a study of one aspect of 
the thought and life of the age in which we live, — something whicli 
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is far more important than the vlewg of Hoy individaal. Th 
by which I shnll deacribe this lanj seem to some terms of prti 
to others, of blame. They are intended as neither. My a 
approach the theme with historical or even judicial impartialit 
though this simply hisloricnl statement is my primary object, 
before concluding, attempt to estimate the north of the Dew n 
and to determine to what exteot, if at all, it is destined to rep 
old. 

The first contrast between what we mnst call the old ethics 
new, and perhaps the most important of all, is, that the old i 
is absolute, while the new is relative. According to the 
question as to why the right is right has no place. . The right 
simply because it ia right. The new is not content with this 
statement. It will go behind this absolute claim. . It will dcr 
credentials of this absolute law'giver. It asks, not in the i 
rebellion but in thit of scientific inquiry, what it is that m 
right right. At this very beginning there opens a gulf betw 
two that seems impassable. The old morality feels that to g 
reason for right-doing, beyond the fact that it is right, won! 
degrade righteousness. If right-doing had any other rrroun 
thority than the moral law, this ground must be found in so 
higher than the moral taw ; but the recognition of any tbii 
anthoritalive than the moral law, it feeU would be treason to r 
On the other hand, the new morality judges that if the ri 
give DO reason for itself, it is unreasonable. It is ready to 
law just as soon as the claim can be justified, nud not before. 

The breach between the two ia widened when the new mor 
gins to answer its own quettion, and to show why the right, 
it calls such, should be obeyed. The right is right, it affi 
cause it is useful. Utilitarianism, under one form or anotho 
one principle common to all theories which represent the new n 
and ntilitarianiam ia what the old morality holds most in abl' 
The antithesis of which it ia most fond is that between the r 
the expedient; and utilitarianism takes the expedient, — thee 
in the largest possible sense of the term, it is true, — and plH< 
the throne of the right. 

I have said that utilitarianism under one fnrm or another i 
ciple common to all theories in which the new morality hi 
form. I suppose that utilitarianism, pure and simple, may 
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sidered as practically among the things of the past. This theory, it 
is easy to see, divided itself into two possible forms. /According to 
the one, right action was based upon the advantage resulting directlj 
or indirectly to the actor ; according to the other, upon the advantage 
resulting to the community. It is easy to see that so far as conse- 
quences to one's self are concerned, the consideration of these gives to 
actions no moral character whatever ; while if personal advantage be 
the end in view, there is no guarantee that the individual should not 
take the matter into his own hands, and seek to gain the ends that 
seem to him the best by the ways that seem to him the surest and the 
most direct. On the other hand, if advantage to the community be 
the end sought, the matter is lefl where the theory found it ; for the 
question still presses, Why should the individual, at the corit of his 
own personal advantage, seek the public good ? Further, this theory, 
in common with all theories that would base moral action upon some 
open, easily comprehended principle, according to which the individ- 
ual should consciously guide his life, loses sight of the most import- 
ant and efficient element of the moral law ; I refer to the element of 
mystery. The moral law has owed its power, in a great measure, to 
the fact that it holds its seat in the secret recesses of the nature, or 
upon some inaccessible height above nature, from whence its demands 
issue with an authority not to be resisted or gainsaid. We may illus- 
trate this aspect of the moral law by the discipline of a ship. Meas- 
ured by the results, every act of every sailor, so far as the manage- 
ment of the ship is concerned, has for its end the general good. The 
sailors expose themselves to the fierceness of cold and tempest, they 
peril and often sacrifice their lives for the common cause. A stranger 
regarding their movements from the outside would find the most per- 
fect exemplification of the utilitarian theory. But utility, though the 
measure and standard, is not the direct cause of their activity. If it 
were, a sailor might sometimes hesitate long before trusting himself 
on the perilous yard in the night and the tempest ; or, even if all 
were well-disposed, the ship might go to the bottom while the men were 
discussing different possible methods of management. The source of 
authority is the captain's will. In the ship, his will has a mysterious 
and unquestioned supremacy. There is to be no hesitation and no 
discussion. The sailor does what he does, often having no guess as 
to the reason why. Utility, according to Kant's dictum, in the^larger 
field of morals, is the measure but not the cause of the activity. 
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This illiutratea the element which lends its pecnliar autht 
moral law. If the new moralitj would in an; sense repla< 
it must assert, as its vital element, some such principle as t 
aiity must be shown to have at leant the authority of aa in: 
The new ethics cannot give ap the principle of utilitariaL 
is its life ; but the difficulties with the doctrine as at first 
were too real to remain unniiticed. The doctrine was rete 
the difficulties, which I have discribed, were removed, by 
moat ingenious and profound suggestions that have marked 
of thought. We have considered the principle of utilit} 
relation to the life of the ladividual. We have supposed i 
beo;in without predisposition, and to be guided hy consci' 
Such was the view of the earlier teachers of utilitarianisn 
us take into account the great priuciple of heredity ; let tl 
utility, of the needs of society, of the demands which 
makes upon each part, have gathered strength through ii 
generations ; let all irregularities of time and place be 
from the result, because such irregularities will go for not 
great mass ; and let the combined, intensified, and purified 
ter into the constitution of the individual ; let it be bon 
and twined in with every fibre of the brain, and we have i 
more satisfactory than any which we have before reuche< 
the result which is taken for granted by the new ethics. 
guage of ijpenaer, "The experiences of utility, organize 
Bolidated through all past generations of the human race. 
producing corresponding modificiitions, which by continue 
sion and accumulation have become in us certain faculti 
intuitiou." 

We have thus the elements of a mysterious authority, t 
ions are not to be questioned or explained, which acts fron 
of the nature, and which thus represents the "categorical 
which we seek. 

This result would seem at first sight to bring the new n 
greater harmony with the old. In reality it widens- the 
twcen the two. We have seen the old ethics to be absol 
new, relative in their conceptions of the right. The old 
farther absolute in its conception of the source of moral 
the soul. It insists that the moral Instinct was one of the 
dowments of man ; or else, that the moral law is the dir 
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God making itself heard bj the soul, whether it be willing or un- 
willing to listen. Upon this directness and spontaneity it bases much 
of its reverence for morality. According to the new ethics, the mor- 
al law is the outgrowth of experience. It is not that the soul has im- 
pressed itself upon the world ; the world has moulded the soul. The 
moral law comes not from within, outward ; it begins on the outside. 
It has its source in the circumstances of human life, not in that life 
itself. 

One or two further considerations will bring the two systems into a 
yet sharper antithesis. The new morality insists that usefulness is 
the measure of right. Another question forces itself upon us, if the 
answer just given is to have any meaning, — "The right is the use- 
ful :" the phrase says nothing till we know what is meant by useful- 
ness. What is the great end its ministry for which gives any act 
moral pre-eminence? This question has been too much overlooked 
by utilitarian moralists, and the answer when given has been some- 
times as ambiguous as the phrase it would explain. Useful for hap- 
piness has, perhaps, been the most common explanation ; but this 
leaves the whole matter still open. All men seek happiness. Who 
can say that the happiness of the saiut is greater than that of the 
sensualist? By what test at the command of the utilitarian can we 
decide that the one form of happiness is of a higher grade, or a finer 
texture, than the other? The old morality has no difficulty in fur- 
nishing such a test ; the new has found in this discrimination its hard- 
est task. 

And yet there is but one answer to the question, ** Useful for 
what?" which the new morality, if it be wholly consistent with it- 
self, can give. This answer must be found in the philosophy which 
underlies the thought most peculiar to the age ; I mean the philoso- 
phy which is identified with the theory of development by natural 
selection. To the question under consideration, this philosophy can 
give but one answer, viz.. Useful for existence. Its fundamental 
principle is, *' The Struggle for Existence." Its favorite phrase is, 
"The survival of the fittest." In this phrase the word "fittest" 
means simply that which is the best fitted to 4ts surroundings, that to 
which existence is therefore the easiest. Everything is tested by its 
adaptation to. this end. The existence aimed at is mere existence. 
It does not mean primarily, even happiness. Happiness of a certain 
kind is favorable to existence. There is no such drain upon the vital 
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force as misery. Unhappiness gives a friction to life which makes 
living difficult. For this reason happiness has worth for the philoso- 
phy we are considering ; not as an end in itself, but as a means to 
the end ; and this end is existence. Its motto would be, not *' The 
greatest good of the greatest number," whatever meaning may be im- 
plied by the word good ; but, "The most prolonged existence for the 
greatest number." Still less, if possible, would the term " exist- 
ence" include any moral quality. Morality, by its very definition, be- 
ing synonymous with utility, and utility having reference to the mere 
fact of existence, existence can derive no nobility from this. A full 
existence has no advant ige over an empty one, except that the full, 
having more points of contact with the world than the empty, has an 
advantage in the great struggle for life. 

We have thus a fresh, and if possible a more striking antithesis 
between the old and the new morality. To the old, goodness was the 
great end of life. It is for this that men live. Existence is for the 
sake of right-doing. To the new morality, right-doing is for the sake 
of existence. To the old, there is an impassable gulf between the 
moral demand and its fulfilment. Man exists in order to fulfil the 
moral law ; and because this law is infinite in its requirements, man 
shall exist forever. To the new, man exists because he and his an- 
cestors have on the whole done that which is right. His existence 
upon the earth is the reward of virtue. 

We have thus compared the new ethics and the old, so far as their 
theoretical bases are concerned ; and we have found them at every 
point sharply opposed to one another. We have now to consider the 
two in their practical relations. If they are as diverse in their re- 
quirements as they are in their .theories, there can be only war be- 
tween them so long as they shall both endure. If, however, we 
should find that, while differing so widely on all points of theory, they 
yet unite, to any considerable extent, in urging the same duties, then 
they may be co-workers to the same end. So far as the new morality 
is concerned, there is a still deeper question to tie answered. Can it 
furnish a basis for any system of practical duties whatever ; or are its 
demands as variable as the circumstances which make up the outward 
life of man? As taught by Mr. Darwin, it would seem to be open 
at least to doubt in this regard ; and it was her perception of this 
fundamental deficiency that drew from Miss Cobbe her indignant pro- 
test against the "Ethics of Darwinism." In this matter, however, 
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we need not accept as final the words of any teacher. Even the 
founder of a theory cannot he trusted to interpret with infallible cor- 
rectness all its manifold relations. Neither accepting nor condemning 
then, the results of any exponent of Darwinism, let us look directly at 
the theory itself. We have then to ask what form of human charac- 
ter does the principle of natural selection tend to produce ? The gen- 
eral answer is, of course, that natural selection tends to produce the 
character most in harmony with its environment. But what, it must 
be asked again, is meant by the environment? This has two forms. 
The first is the natural and physical facts of the world ; the other is 
the structure of the society into which any individual is born. So 
far as moral character is concerned, this last is the more important. 
In this aspect, the law of the survival of the fittest has no reference 
to any fixed and arbitrary standard. It means simply that he who is 
best fitted to succeed in any community will have the advantage, and 
will tend to impress his moral nature upon his descendants. There 
are in the physical world certain fundamental characteristics which 
are necessary to life everywhere, — certain malformations that would 
be fatal anywhere. The blood must be oxygenated, the food 
must be received and assimilated. In other respects, the form 
varies infinitely. There may be innumerable degrees of strength, 
of size, and of conformation and relation of organs. If the creature 
is to live in the water, or on the land, or in the air ; if its food is to 
be of one kind or another, its whole structure will adapt itself to 
these circumstances. This adaptation will descend to the most mi- 
nute elements of the environment. It will ans\Yer to them as the 
clay answers to its mould. The same law of natural selection pro- 
duced the whale, the minnow, and the devil-fish ; the serpent, the 
sloth, and the hare ; the lion and the lamb ; the hawk and the dove. 
If the social environment of man varies less than the physical en- 
vironment of the animal, it varies no less really. There are, of 
course, certain kinds and degrees of immorality that are everywhere 
fatal to success. A certain degree of honor, the proverb tells us, is 
necessary if one would preserve his social standing in a company of 
thieves. But beyond the avoidance of the most gross and open viola- 
tions of the social compact, there is little that is everywhere and al- 
ways excluded by the demands of the social environment. The ^lan 
who was fitted to succeed in the early days of the Roman republic 
would have failed in the latter days of the empire ; and one whom 
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the social elements of the empire pushed into prominence would have 
fared hardly in the republic. Thus is the social environment ever 
changing, and the demands made upon the moral nature by success 
vary indefinitely. Indeed, the societies in which the highest and finest 
moral attributes are a passport to success are very rare. The "fit- 
test" in the moral sense and the *^ fittest" in the sense of Darwinism 
are not otiten the same. Certainly, neither in Athens nor at Jerusalem 
was moral perfection one with fitness to survive ; and Mr. Gregg has 
fairly proved to us that in European society the law of the survival of 
the fittest has, in many ways, opposed the production and survival of 
the best. If the new morality have no better basis than this law, it 
rests upon very sandy foundations ; or, if we regard the present rela- 
tion of the social factors as one of stable equilibrium, our o^ioral code 
must be, to a large extent, reconstructed ; and in this reconstruction 
the demands of what has been generally recognized as the moral na- 
ture must be largely ignored. It is probably from some such view of 
the new morality that a writer in one of the best read, if not one of 
the most read, journals of our time, refers thus to an author who had 
affirmed his belief in the theory of Darwinism : " We do not be- 
lieve," he says, " that this author is at all prepared to accept the 
changes which this new view of the laws of growth would work in 
practical ethics, in our treatment of paupers and criminals, for exam- 
ple, and our views of marriage and culture. We doubt if he is ready 
to say that it is vastly more important to prevent a criminal from 
having descendants than it is to reform him ; and we are confident 
that he does not regard it as being as much the duty of healthy men 
to marry young as to acquire culture and do great deeds ; more wrong 
to marry a sickly person for love than a strong one for money. And 
these new ethics will find as little to support them, in the ascetic self- 
subjugation of the older time, as in the sentimental fear of taking life 
of the new."* 

I do not know whether the writer from whom I have just quoted is, 
or is not, in sympathy with Darwinism, and with the system of ethics 
that he believes to grow out of it ; whether the passage was written 
in good faith or as satire. In this view, the "struggle for existence" 
is one in which physical strength and worldly wisdom are the great 
weapons of success. Even from this point of view it would be diffi- 
cult to make the statement quite consistent with itself, — to explain, 

•The Nation, Ang. 2, 1877. 
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for instance, why a criminal should be killed in order that he might 
have no descendants ; and the person who sees in marriage only a 
form of money-making should be encouraged to have them ; why it 
is so much worse to violate the laws of property than to degrade the 
highest moral instincts ; why worse to obtain money on a fraudulent 
promise of repayment of money than to obtain, we will say, money, 
under a fraudulent promise of repayment in love. 

Tq see the full bearing of the passage, we need to look behind one 
or two phrases. To marry for money is not necessarily to marry ac- 
cording to the laws of health ; to marry for love is not necessarily to 
marry unhealthily, In a community where self-interest should control 
all marriages, not all the descendants would be healthy ; but all would, 
in time, be selfish. In a community where all marriages should be 
for love, all the descendants would not be unhealthy, but there would 
be a tendency to unselfishness in all. 

It is not my business, however, to explain, to justify, or to con- 
demn, the passage I have quoted. I have referred to it simply to illus- 
trate what I conceive to be a very common view of the kind of mor- 
ality which would result if Darwinism should become the established 
philosophy of the time. Perhaps also it ilhistrates the change and 
confusion in regard to the standard of morality which would actually 
be produced by recognition in its fullest extent of the law of natural 
selection as we have thus far regarded it. 

But there is another aspect of this law. It has a broader field - of 
application than any which we have thus far considered, and in this 
broader field its demands are absolute and inflexible. 

I may introduce a consideration of this new aspect of the case by 
reference to a difficulty which Mr. Darwin tells us he met while 
working out his system. The difficulty was suggested by the presence 
of the sterile workers among the bees. This seemed at first sight, he 
tells us, fatal to his whole theory. It is obvious that sterility is noth- 
ing that can be hereditary. Moreover, even the tendency to sterility 
is directly opposed to the success of any class of beings in the strug- 
gle for existence. Soon, however, the thought of the great naturalist 
took a wider range. Any class of individuals, considered merely as 
individuals, with whom such a tendency should exist, would tend to 
extinction ; but a conmiunity is not merely a collection of individuals ; 
it is itself an individual. The principle of natural selection applies 
as really to communities as to the individuals that compose them. 
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These also are subjected to the straggle for existence, and here also it 
is the fittest who sarvive. The community of bees that should de- 
velop a class of sterile workers would have thereby an immense ad- 
vantage over those that did not, and would endure while they would 
perish. Schopenhauer had long before expressed the thought that the 
community of bees,, for example, develops classes of members adapted 
to special functions, just as a body develops organs. And now Dar- 
win shows that these organizations are as plastic under thereat 
force which controls the development of life as the single or^nisms 
themselves. Thus the difficulty that threatened the destruction of the 
Darwinian theory was a means of opening to it a wide sweep of ap- 
plications, of which its founder at first had not dreamed. 

The same principle comes to our aid in seeking in the theory of 
Darwinism a basis for morality. We have found that the principle 
of natural selection would vary in its action according to the nature 
of the social environment. One society would favor the development 
of honesty and honor ; another that of cunning and hypocrisy. In 
one, gluttony and sensuality and kindred vices would sink a man to 
the lowest stratum of society ; in another, they would buoy him up 
so that he should float upon the highest. But her^ at last we have a 
principle to which these social conditions are themselves amenable. 
One society will develop one type of character ; another, another ; 
but according to the type of character which it favors will it stand or 
fall. Here we find a recognition by the facts of history of the funda- 
mental distinctions of right and wrong. What we call righteousness 
is the only enduring basis upon which society can rest. We are told 
much of the ^' Power not ourselves that makes for righteousness." 
We have, perhaps, all wished that the author of the phrase would 
explain to us more clearly the method of the working of this power. 
Here at last it manifests itself. It is present as a power of judgment, 
if not of creation. The nations that work iniquity, that despise just- 
ice, that lose themselves in the revels of the senses, are at last dashed 
to pieces like a potter's vessel ; and a purer, stronger, and less cor- 
rupted race succeeds. 

We see, thus, how the principle of natural selection may, and often 
does, fall into collision with itself. Under one form it develops a type 
of character which under another it destroys. In the Roman Empire 
it was this that led the Carac alias and the Caligulas to the supreme 
position ; and it was this that destroyed the Roman Empire, because 
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its social coDditions were such as to foster the growth of characters 
like those to whom I ha^e referred. Such is the irony of this ruler 
of the world. 

The general conditions of human society are the same eTcrywhere. 
In a valuable article upon the ^'Ethics of Darwinism,"* Mr. Francis 
E. Abbot has compared these conditions to the fundamental relations 
which make of mathematics an a priori science. These are the princi- 
pled in accordance with which the terrible power of natural selection 
works in the large relations which we are here considering. 

Perhaps, indeed, it is to this larger aspect of the case that the pas- 
sage whiqh I quoted a short time ago refers. I mean the passage in 
which physical strength was made the one supreme thing, in which a 
calculating meanness that favored this was exalted so high above a 
generous love that ignored it, in which the natural sympathies of the 
heart were to be suppressed in order that vice and poverty might be 
suppressed in their turn. Here at last may be the field where the 
survival of the fittest means simply the survival of the strongest; 
where the struggle for existence leaves no place for delicacy or refine- 
ment or idealism or chivalric extravagance ; where all must be calcu- 
lating and hard, and a sensible selfishness is more to the purpose than 
an extravagant love. But even in this battle of the Titans, this 
struggle for existence, in which it is nation against nation, and race 
against race, such teaching misinterprets the laws that preside over 
the great strife. 

These laws are gentle as they are terrible. See their working in 
the life and death conflict which is waged in the whole realm of the 
lower nature, in which bird and beast secure their place in this over- 
crowded world, where each survives only at the cost of multitudes 
that perish. Here, if anywhere, would be manifested the sternness 
of these laws, their contempt lor anything but brute force. Shall we 
utter here teaching such as that to which I have referred ? Shall we 
say, Strength is everything ; in this fierce battle he who can best seize 
his prey and fight down his rivals in the chase will be the victor. 
Shall we bid the nightingale seek weapons like those of the hawk, and 
the humming-bird change its iridiscent garment for an armor of hard 
shell that .shall protect its tiny life ? Little shall we understand the 
powers that determine the result of the strife, and award his triumph 
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to the victor. To them the delicate, the graceful, the tender, the 
beautiful, are as dear as the fierce and the strong. It was the great 
law of natural selection itself that taught the nightingale to sing, and 
that painted the humming-bird with his changeful hues. It is this 
that whispers to the timid hare to flee, and this that binds the gentle 
sheep together in their harmless federation. 

What is true in the lower world of animal life is no less true in the 
higher world of man. Here the struggle is no less terrible. Hefe, 
also, in the long run, it is the fittest that surviyes. Long before 
Darwinism was dreamed of, Emerson sang in his prophetic num- 
bers, — 

** For gods delight in gods, 

And tUrust the weak aside." 

But there is another kind of might than hard, gross, bodily force, 
and in the struggle for existence the battle is not iJwajs to the physi- 
cally strong. Two elements have contributed more than anything 
else to the success of man in the confiict with the lower animals, and 
of the civilized man in conflict with the barbarian. One of these is 
knowledge, or the power of thought ; the other is the force of the 
social instincts. Ideas on the one hand, a self-forgetful devotion on 
the other, — these are what have won for the higher races the victory. 
Whatever checks the tendency either to mental development on the 
one side, or spiritual development on the other, strikes the heaviest 
possible blow at the stability of the social organism. 

Physical strength, brute force, whether of body or will, is nothing 
to be spoken lightly of. It is something to be sought and cherished 
by wise prevision. It is only when the lower force is urged in des- 
pite of the higher spiritual forces that we protest. Sleek and pros- 
perous selfishness gives a certain element of strength to a society. 
For a time it may furnish to it a stable foundation. But it furnishes 
a power of disintegration as well. In times of peril, selfishness will 
give its money, it will not give its life, for the common cause. It is 
not the children of a line of ancestors that have been bound together 
in each generation by the golden bands of self-interest that, in a mo- 
ment of peril, a nation can summon to its defence. It is not those 
that have learned to repress the natural instincts of humanity, that 
see no longer the sacredness of human life, that are willing to extir- 
pate sufiering by the extirpation of the sufierers, — it is not these 
that can catch the grand enthusiasm that makes men willing to die 
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before they know whether the good they seek can actually be pur- 
chased even at that costly price. I am not comparing these different 
types of character by any sentimental standard. I am bringing them 
before the bar of that stern power which is now recognized as the 
Judge of all the earth ; and it is in the light of its judgments that I 
affirm that he who urges on the authority of Darwinism the hard 
morality that has been described has failed to comprehend the work- 
ing of those laws of which he speaks. 

There is no tenderness of human love, there is no generosity of 
human charity, there is no self-forgetfulness of a sublime idealism, 
that does not have its place and its work, even under the hard and 
stern conditions of the struggle for existence. 

A community may be constructed on principles that will crush out 
these self- forgetting lives. The laws of natural selection applied in 
the narrow circuit of this community may justify and enforce their 
extinction. But there is a higher court which sits also for the en- 
forcing of these laws. To this higher court the appeal is always 
made. At this tribunal the lower decisiou is reversed ; and the com- 
munity which has disowned all that is tender and chivalric and self- 
forgetful will in its turn suffer terrible condemnation. 

Our twofold question is thus answered. The law of natural selec- 
tion furnishes a basis for an absolute morality, above all fluctuations, 
resulting from conditions peculiar to special times and places ; and this 
morality is, on the whole, one with that which the best thought of the 
world has recognized as such. I do not raise the question whether 
the existence of the moral sense may or may not be explained by this 
principle. We have found, simply, that there is no need fop fear lest 
the new science shall undermine virtue. We have found a force work- 
ing steadily in the direction of a high morality, and have reached a 
point where the new ethics and the old are in accord. 

The two systems, then, while theoretically at absolute variance, are 
practically working together towards the same end. This fact may 
suggest the question whether the theoretical antagonism between the 
two implies a real hostility ; whether the antithesis may not rather be 
called polar ; whether they do not represent opposite sides of the 
same thing, or are not the outgrowths of opposite but inseparable 
tendencies of thought and life. An examination wUl show that this 
is the case. There are recognized in the thought of most, and in the 
practical life of all, two principles, in appearance utterly antagonistic 
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to one another. These are the principles of freedom and necessity. 
Logically destructive of one another, practically they are recognized 
as common factors of life. 

Theodore Parker once gave, if I rememher rightly, ahont three 
parts out of a hundred of the result of any life to freedom, the rest to 
necessity. Really, the relation is a variable one ; in some lives, even 
the *^ three parts" would be hard to find. In others, freedom is a 
coDstantly-increastDg factor. These principles have embodied them- 
selves in the systems of morality we have been considering. The old 
morality represents the idea of freedom ; the new that of necessity. 
According to the old, every man is the absolute master of himself; 
according to the new, every man is the creature of circumstances. I 
have said that in common life both these principles are practically 
recognized. The parent believes that the character of his child is 
ultimately to rest upon the choice of the child himself; yet he seeks 
by education and surroundings to force the child into the ways of vir- 
tue, and to ward off evil influences, as if the child were wholly at 
their mercy I am not going to discuss the old question, and to seek 
a solution of the difficulties that so many have found insoluble. It is 
enough for us here to have found the secret of the divergence be- 
tween the two systems of ethics, and to recognize the fact that, till 
the old strife between freedom and necessity is at an end, each of 
these systems will find its place and its work. 

Another consideration may help us to understand how two systems, 
practically in accord, may stand, theoretically, in suck sharp antithe- 
sis, even while it contributes nothing toward the solution of this antith- 
esis. I refer to the partialness of each statement. It is easy to 
see that both end in incompleteness. The one affirms an absolute 
right which can neither be*explained nor justified ; the other makes 
its highest term existence, without object or fulfilment. But the law 
of right implies imperfection in its subject. The moral law, as such, 
exists so far as love is absent. As the Jewish law was the school- 
master to lead men to Christ, so the moral law everywhere prepares 
the way for, or takes the place of, a wise and thoughtful love. As 
Jesus said, ^^ Love is the fulfilling of the law." 

On the other hand) the law of natural selection itself may show us 
how the individual exists in and for the community. This is only a 
statement from the outside of that which, when 'Consciously adopted 
as the true meaning of life, is expressed from the inside as the law of 
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love. The maker of the masical instmment aims simply to produce 
accuracy and parity of tone. Who could tell iu advance the magnifi- 
cence of the re3ult when the single instrument lends itself to form 
part of the grand harmony of the completed composition ? The law 
of natural selection aims at existence only ; but when the existence 
of the individual is given up for that of the whole, there come a 
beauty and glory that transfigure the result. 

In spite of the fundamental accord between the two systems in 
practical relations, the different principles which they embody will in- 
troduce superficial, yet very marked differences, into the practical 
working of the two types of morality. 

I. The old morality is stern. It judges pitilessly, throwing the 
burden of his misdeeds wholly upon the wrong-doer. The new is 
gracious and sympathetic. It seeks excuses and palliations ; so far 
as it blames at all, and its blame is simply the seeking of the nearest 
cause of the result, it lays the burden of the guilt, not on the wrong- 
doer himself, but upon the society that has made him what he b. 

II. The old morality is unpractical. It utters its commands, and 
leaves them to execute themselves. The new is practical. It seeks 
so to arrange the circumstances of each life that its demands shall in- 
evitably be fulfilled. 

III. The old morality, though terribly radical when its way is per- 
fectly clear before it, is yet often blindly conservative. Having con- 
fessedly no outward test of right and wrong, it sometimes confounds 
traditions and prejudices with intuitions. It adopts some institution 
as divinely given, or as expressing some fundamental element of 
right, and launches the terrors of its wrath against all who would 
disturb it. The new has an external test ; viz., utility. This test it 
applies fearlessly. It is thus absolutely radical. For it the prestige 
of years, the claims of divine appointment or of inherent sanctity 
amount to nothing. The whole world is open to its reforming touch. 

Iu this comparison the old morality may appear at some disadvan- 
tage ; but we must bear in mind that if the new morality could en- 
tirely supplant it, there would remain no morality worthy of the 
name. It is the free act of the soul in choosing the right that gives 
to it any moral character in the highest sense of the word. We may 
make this choice easy and natural, or we may surround it with difil- 
culties ; but in any case it b this which is, morally speaking, the vital 
point of every act. 
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IV . The old morality placed - itself oatside of all ^historical rela- 
tions. The moral sense being one of the original constituents of hu- 
man nature, it existed from the first fully formed. The only histori- 
cal change which it can undergo is that of a greater or less debase- 
ment. The new morality recognizes the principle of development in 
moral relations as well as in all others. Nowhere has greater intel- 
lectual activity been displayed than in the search for the conditions 
under which the germs of the moral sense first present themselves, 
and those under which it arises to an ever fuller consciousness of its 
own nature. These circumstances cannot, I believe, account for the 
existence of the moral idea, any more than in the wise judgment of 
its founder, the theory of natural selection can account for life. But 
the moral principle, like life, must have had a beginning in the world, 
and a history. There must have been conditions under which alone 
its first and lowest manifestations were possible ; and those which have 
controlled' the form of its development. Let it be that it is in its 
source supernatural ; it must yet, as the Christian Church itself could 
teach us, in the story of its founder, be born out from, and into, the 
conditions of the earthly history. Thus though we need to receive 
with the roost cautious criticism all historical results offered to account 
for the rise of morality in the world ; though there needs to be 
placed a check on the rashness of speculation that thinks it has ac- 
counted for everything the history of which it has described, we may 
have only welcome for all efforts to throw light upon the genesis of 
the moral ide&, and thus to solve questions, perhaps the most import- 
ant and the most difficult of any that grow out of our human history. 

Let us now glance at certain of the practical methods of the new 
ethics, in order to find illustrations of some of the characteristics that 
have been described. 

It need hardly be remarked that in the new morality it is the ac- 
tive virtues that bear the palm. It was once enough, as Thoreau 
phrases the contrast, that the saint was good ; he must now show 
himself to be good for something. Virtue is not merely a system of 
moral gymnastics ; it is the striving towards certain definite practical 
results. In this effort the most delicate social problems receive a 
fresh solution, and the most fundamental relations a fresh adjustment. 

The institution of marriage offers itself as one of the most striking 
examples of such treatment. This will be clear if we consider that 
nearly all our States permit divosce, and that the only churches which 
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absolutely condemn divorce, and forbid their clergy to marry parties 
that have been divorced, are those which are bound most firmly to 
the old order. 

The relation of husband and wife, and in general the relation of 
woman to the State, has undergone a like change. The new mor- 
ality recognizes no superiority or inferiority between the sexes. It 
may admit that husband and wife are one, but it watches with impar- 
tial interest to see, as the old phrase has it, which is the one. Or 
rather it regards them as two, each having special interests, that may 
stretch immeasurably on either side beyond what is included in the 
little life of the family. Of the tendencies that would press beyond 
the limits I have named, that would do away with the restraints of 
marriage or with marriage itself, I do not speak. These represent 
not the new morality, but the old immorality. 

In the larger realm of the State, we find like changes. Indeed, 
here the relation of things has been completely inverted. Men used 
to speak of the divine right of the king ; now the talk is of the di- 
vine right of the people. Before, the great stress was laid upon sub- 
mission to the powers that be ; now the great stress is laid upon the 
duty of governments to their people. A man's duties to the State are 
those which he wears the lightest. 

The relation of the different members of the State to one anothei 
has been also changed. Especially is this true of the relation be- 
tween the rich and the poor. The time has been when poverty was 
felt to be, to some extent, a mark of sanctity. Tour tramp would 
lack little of being regarded, if not as a saint, at least as a very good 
representative of one. Poverty was regarded as, in a double sense, a 
means of grace. The poor themselves were not far from the king- 
dom of heaven ; at the same time they furnished one of the readiest 
means of salvation to their richer neighbors. It was the poor who 
carried the souls of the rich to heaven. Thus poverty was to be com- 
forted and solaced. It was to be in some superficial way ameliorated. 
The poor were at any event to be kept alive. Bui the idea of doing 
away with poverty would have been considered, if not sacrilegious, at 
least hardly desirable. The life of poverty was indeed the ideal life. 
This whole state of things has changed. ^^ God's poor," said the old 
morality; ^^The devil's poor,'* would say the new if it spoke its 
whole thought. Poverty is not the blessing, but the curse of society. 
The whole social effort is not so much to ameliorate it as to abolish it. 
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Charitj, instead of being regarded as the ideal Tirtae, is, at least an* 
der its old form, regarded as a weakness if not as a vice. **If you 
would help men," cries the new morality, ^' help them to help them- 
selves." ^'Give to him that asketh thee," cried the old. ''Give 
to nobody that asks thee," pries the new; ^'send beggars to the 
central committee ;" and to this central committee, it says, *^ If yon 
give anything, give work." In harmony with its fundamental princi- 
ple, the new morality, in its most exaggerated form, would like to 
withhold aid altogether, to leave only the fittest to survive. Since it 
cannot so far suppress the natural feelings of its followers, perhaps 
not even of its most extreme exponents, it would at least simply help 
men to be able to hold their own in the great struggle. Believing in 
the controlling influence of the environment, it would seek to bring 
into the surroundings of the poor all cheerful and healthful influences. 
When superfluities are to be given to the sick or the needy, the old 
morality would give, perhaps, tracts ; the new gives flowers and fruits. 
Its great instrument is, under one form or another, education. Its 
highest ambition is, however, to so use the laws of heredity as to 
reach the best results. It would introduce, if it knew how, the prin- 
ciple of artificial selection. It ia, however, still wrestling with the 
lower problem, and has hardly dared to face the higher. We have as 
yet working towards that end little save statistics, — those advance- 
couriers of reform. The new morality in its natural unexaggerated 
shape is not less charitable than the old ; it is even more so. It is 
more difficult to study all the circumstances of the life of a poor per- 
son, and then to help him as he may need, than it is to make a care- 
less gifi of money, just as the practice of a scientific physician is 
more toilsome than that of a quack who has his one panacea for every 
ill. And when, in the future, men look back upon the path up which 
the race has climbed, I believe that the saints of what we call the new 
morality will receive a homage of gratitude and praise equal, at least, 
to that rendered to the noblest saints of the old. 

The treatment of vice by the new morality is akin to its treatment 
of poverty. Heredity, education and social surroundings are the in- 
fluences which it would use for its suppression. The old mo- 
rality would teach the evils of intemperance. The new would 
open the '^ People's Club" and the '« Holly Tree Inn." Its methods 
may be insufficient ; we may be discouraged by seeing the moral fail- 
ure of those born and nurtured apparently unde^ the most ideal cir- 
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cumstances ; but still its methods are those which are indispensable 
for the best results. Thej are indispensable, hut they are not suffi- 
cient. As the free choice, on which the old morality insists, is, as 
we have seen, the one vital point in any act by which it has moral 
quality, so the appeal to this, under one form or another, the arousing 
in a man the sense of being the master of himself and of his own 
destinies ; the sense of the absoluteness, even of the awfulness, of the 
right, — all of this must form a part, and the highest part, of any 
system of moral training, if it is to be what its name implies. 

In this discussion I have used the words new and old in a some- 
what loose and general sense. I have not certainly meant to imply 
that all the characteristics which I have described as those of the new 
ethics are peculiar to the morality of this generation. Already, in 
the beginning of Christianity we find some of the most important of 
them expressed. The saying of Jesus, ^^The Sabbath is made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath," is as thoroughly utilitarian as any 
saying could be. It illustrates also the utilitarian radicalism. A 
like radicalism we find yet more strongly embodied in the teaching of 
Paul, who aought to emancipate his brethren from the whole ceremo- 
nial law of the Jews, not even deterred by the thunders of Sinai, and 
the sacredness of the tables of Moses, from including the Sabbath 
itself among the forms that were to become obsolete. The prayer of 
Jesus, "Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do," and 
the cry of the apostle, "Consider thyself, lest thou also be tempted," 
embody the same kind of gracious considerateness that we found to 
characterize the new morality. What is lacking is the practicality 
that comes from the development of the science of political economy, 
and the historical results which had no place in the scheme of tho 
early Church, even had they been within the reach of its founders. 
At the same time, the New Testament ethics are all alive with that 
consciousness of human responsibility which forms the chief charac- 
teristic of what I have called the old morality. We see thus strik- 
ingly illustrated the possibility of a practical reconciliation of the two 
types. We see also an element which the new morality must never 
leave out of the account, if it would perform its work aright. 

We have already referred to the higher principle of love, towards 
which both forms of ethics point as the fulfilling qf all law. The 
fact that primitive Christianity was the embodied love, may help ua 
to understand how it could hold in solution elements so diverse. We 
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see also the greatest need of the nev morality, and perhaps its great- 
est peril. Dealing, as it so largely does, with statistics, starting as it 
does, with gp'eat general principles, it may be in danger of looking 
upon men too much in the mass. The truest helpfulness does not 
recognize what are called the masses ; or, if it recognizes them, it is 
only that it may disintegrate the mass. It has to do with individuals. 
It loves not merely man ; still more does it love men. It was this 
warmth and tenderness of personal relationship which lent sometimes 
a certain charm even to what were otherwise the most repulsive forms 
of the old regime ; and it is thu that the new morality must know 
how to blend with its love of principles, if it would replace, or still 
better, if it would worthily fulfil, the Christian ideal. 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

BT GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

♦ 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — I am here to redeem — I 
am sorry to say, very imperfectly — a promise to speak upon some 
point of the relation between morals* and politics. And certainly the 
times are fruitful of texts, when great parties are dissolving and re- 
org^inizing upon a question of simple honesty, namely, whether a na- 
tion, like an individual, is morally bound to keep its word. But I 
venture to hope that, in the exercise of that clemency of which I feel 
already sure, you will excuse me from any abstract discussion, and 
allow jhe to speak plainly of one of the chief sources of immoral 
politics in this country — the system of our civil service. And if I 
should seem to strike a note dissonant with the tone of your proceed- 
ings, I might plead that our distinguished frieud. Dr. Bellows, (who 
justly holds that his clerical office does not release him from duty as a 
citizen, but rather imposes upon his profession the duty of moral 
leadership in politics) , is the president of a society for promoting this 
reform ; but in the presence of those who seek higher rules both of 
public and private living, I shall make no apology. The evil to 
which I call your attention explains much of what seems to so many 
observers the moral deterioration of our political character ; and its 
reform, based, as it must be, upon popular intelligence, offers the 
chief hope of a higher political morality. The statement of what the 
system is, is the most trenchant appeal to public opinion, and is the 
most powerful argument for reform. Bear with me, brethren, if it 
seem to yon trite and tedious, for I cannot help feeling that I am 
doing something to bring morality and politics nearer together when I 
am telling this story to so many of those who, more than any other 
class in the community, influence the moral and intelligent sentiment 
of the country. ^^I like,'' said the old English squire, ^'I like to talk 
with my rector ; for, in talking with him, I am talking with the whole 
parish." 

Now, the principle of the system of the civil service of this coun- 
try is not new. Bolingbroke described it, nearly two hundred years 
ago, in England. He and his friends had come into power at the 
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head of the state. ^'Oar principal views/' said Bolingbroke, ^'were 
to the preservation of this power, great employment for ourselves, 
and g^eat opportunities of rewarding those who had helped to raise 
us and of hurting those who stood in opposition to us." This was the 
polished phrase of the Englishman. Hear, now, in our own vernacu- 
lar, spoken nearly fifty years ago by Samuel Swartwout of the State 
of New York— hear, now, the doctrine of Bolingbroke, as it is un- 
derstood by us. Swartwout had hurried to Washington, upon Jack- 
son's inauguration, to get an office ; and he writes to an office-seeker 
in New York, who had begged his aid: ^^The great goers are the 
new men, the old troopers being all spavined and ring-boned from pre- 
vious hard travel. I've got the botts, the fet-lock, hip-joint, gravel, 
halt and founders, and I assure you, if I can keep my own legs I 
shall do well ; bht I'm darned if I can carry any weight with me. 
* * * Whether or not I shall get anything in the general 
scramble for plunder remains to be proven, but I rather think I shall." 
This degrading scramble for plunder, which Swartwout so graphically 
describes, and with which we are all so familiar ; this notorious abuse 
of the very worst days of English politics, which the good sense of 
England to-day has entirely discarded, is now known to the politics of 
the world as the ^^ American system." A change of party adminis- 
tration implies not only a change of the political agents of the new 
policy, but, with certain important exceptions, of the clerks in every 
bureau, of the messengers at every door, of the porters and carters of 
every warehouse, of the keepers of every lighthouse, of the rowers of 
every custom-house boat, of the washers of floors at posts on the 
frontier, of the makers of fires in every public building in the coun- 
try. If a free-trade administration comes in, there must be no trim- 
mer of lamps whose views squint towards protection ; and if the 
frieQds of internal improvements carry the election, and there be a 
postmistress anywhere whose cousin, who has a vote, is unsound upon 
the i^afa question, there are plenty of ladies quite as capable as she, 
and whose cousins make themselves useful on the right side at the 
polb, 4>nd yet, contemptible as this system is, it is vast, it is thor- 
oughly organized, ;t ascends in regular gradations from the rower in 
the boat, from the sweeper of the floor — in regular ascending grada- 
tions, each place dependent upon a higher personal favor — until it 
reaches, at last, the high appointing power of the government. The 
eoortesy of the Senate— a praatioe of modem introduction— com* 
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pletes, at last, this stmcture, which is a huge hierarclir, j^rown up 
within oar modem politics and holding us atl — every man who has 
a vote, every man who has a voice — holding us all firmly in its 
hands, so fast that, as has hecn wittily said, when wo como to an elec- 
tion the only choice between candidates is often that of the race- 
course, viz., between one horse lame in two legs and another lame in 
three. It is a system so contemptible — for I do not in the least ex- 
aggerate it — that it would be incredible as the practice of a great and 
intelligent nation, even if it were not so profoundly demoralizing. 
There is not a midshipman in the navy, there is not an ensigu in the 
army, who is not always and every wliero proud of the buttons and 
the gold lace that show him to bo a naval or a military oiBcer of the 
United States to whom the honor of the flag and the honor of the na- 
tional name are entrusted. And yet, by this base practice, is not the 
word ''office-holder" universally a tcjrm of reproach, which the char- 
acter of the incumbent cannot turn aside, because the reproach springs 
from the humiliating tenure of his office? Once for all, brethren, 
once for all, I gladly bear witness to the high character of many gen- 
tlemen, my personal friends, in the civil service of the United States ; 
but they know more truly than I can tell you that when the emperor 
Alexander replied to Madame de Stael he told the truth. "Why, 
sire," said the brilliant Frenchwoman, '^ surely a despotism may bo 
beneficent." "Aye, madame," replied the emperor, ** but it is only a 
happy accident." The incessant*uncertainty, the fear of removal, the 
necessity of propitiating personal influence, the con^tciousuoss that 
merit is no protection, that there is a constant intrigue to procure 
change, that servility is safer than honest indopondunce, Inovitably 
tend, as Daniel Webster said forty years ago, to make the ofllcn-hold- 
ers personal parasites. These things corrode their manhood, and con- 
sume their self-respect. Men with the same title tluit Sherman or 
Farragut had in the service of their country^ though without tlio same 
brilliancy of record — men with the same title In the civil sorvice 
of their country — have come to mo with the tears in their ay on, have 
told me of the orders nijder which they were bound to act, and hare 
declared that they Would rather cut off their right hands than obey 
those orders. But those orders were obeyed, to save the bread In the 
mouths of their families. Is this not a subject for a moral confer* 
ence, for religious teachers to consider? Is it morally safe for a na* 
tion to inml thai the minor bosiziess of its pablio Mrviee shall be 
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done in a manner which destroys the self respect of those who do it, 
and their respect, also, for honestj, fidelity and efficiency in the dis- 
charge of duty? 

But if this be the natural result of this system upon the office-holder, 
let us see its effect upon general politics. It creates a class, as you 
see, which is distinctively, in a free republic, a political elass. An 
immediate, personal, selfish, class-interest in politics is created, which 
is not shared by the rest of the community. The whole management 
of political affairs gradually slides and falls into their hands. And 
their object is not the national welfare ; it is the dominance of the 
party ; it is the domiaauce of the power that holds them in place, and 
the dominance of that special personal control within the party upon 
which their places depend. Party-spirit, from the first, has been the 
terror of republics. Well, party-spirit, always rancorous enough, is 
thus embittered, intensified, infuriated. And meanwhile, like a man 
who demoralizes the schools, this system seizes young men, young 
men with the generous ambition of our race to engage iu public life. 
It binds them to its purpose ; for they find that the political class holds 
the gate to nominations and elections ; that the whole career which 
we know as public life, is to be opened only by submission to this 
hierarchy. Thus the very fact that the practical power of politics is 
held by what, in this sense, is a mercenary ring in every party, drives 
self-respecting men out of politics. A late defender of this system 
argues that the whole minor civil service ought to be political and 
partisan, because, among other reasons — why? Because so many of 
you, because so many of the best American citizens, refuse to take 
part iu political affairs. Why, the chief reason of this startling fact 
— which every intelligent critic of our politics, from De Tocqueville 
down to our own time, has observed — is the system whose inevitiible 
result is to extinguish generous political ambition, and to set a price 
upon promotion and success which honorable and independent men 
are unwilling to pay. Certainly, Mr. President, in your presence, in 
the presence of the distinguished gentlemen who addressed this audi- 
ence last night, I shall not be misunderstood as saying that all men 
distinguished in public life owe their positions to dishonorable meth- 
ods. When we say that the yellow fever is a plague, desolating New 
Orleans, we do not say that everybody in New Orleans succumbs to 
the pest. But the system which thus logically commits the manage^ 
ment of politics to what is known as a ^^ ring,'' united for pergonal 
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and not for pnblic ends ; which brings to bear npon every primary 
and subsequent election the force of bribery of money and place, 
thereby poisoning the very fountain of government, which is the free 
popular will — the system which tends to disgust patriotic and intel- 
ligent citizens, and exclude them from active part in public affairs, 
inevitably tends to make a general election precisely what Swartwout 
called it ; not a contest of differing policies of administration deter- 
mined by argument before the people, but a mad and perilous struggle 
for the vast emoluments of minor place ; so that the successful party 
enters upon administration with the ferocity of a victorious army 
forcing its way into a great capital, and overrunning every nook and 
every corner for plunder. "The great goers," said Swartwout, "are 
the new men." "Mr. President," said Mr. Webster, in the very 
dawn of this wretched system, "as far as I know, there is no civil- 
ized country on earth in which, on a change of rulers, there is 
such an inquisition for spoils as we have witnessed in this free repub- 
lic." "Sir," echoed Henry Clay, " it is a detestable system. And 
if it were to be perpetuated," said the silver-tongue of the West, the 
prophetic eye above it foreseeing our degradation, " if it were to be 
perpetuated ; if the offices, honors and dignities of the people were to 
put up to the scramble, and to be decided by the results of every 
presidential election, our government and our institutions, becoming 
intolerable, would finally end in a despotism as inexorable as that of 
Constantinople ." 

But not only, as you see, does this system wither the patriotic 
pride and public spirit of the citizen, which are the springs of real 
greatness in a republic ; not only does it tend to make the office-holder 
a sycophant or a bully, and the government one of mere professional 
politicians and not one of the people ; but it promotes the utmost 
waste and extravagance in the service itself — an extravagance and 
loss resulting strictly from the system itself. When minor places are 
regarded, not as public trusts, but as party rewards, there will be a 
constant multiplication of places to supply rewards, and the influence 
which has created the place as a reward will be very slow to see dis- 
honesty or inefficiency in the person rewarded. Why, as I am mak- 
ing a speech for civil service reform, I call General Butler to the 
stand — General Butler, one of the most bitter opponents of this re- 
form — the gentleman who, in his late appeal to the people of Massa- 
chusetts, asks them to make him their governor, in the interests of 
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economj, of parity, of all the cardinal virtues. And this gentleman,* in 
his appeal to the people of Massachusetts, sajs these words — I call 
him to this platform as State's evidence — '* With a swarm of hungry 
office-seekers surroimding the executive party, it is impossible to abol- 
ish needless offices, or to stop leaks in the treasury from which hun- 
gry politicians are fed. The temptation will be, on the other hand, to 
create new offices, to make new leaks, to satisfy those who claim that 
they have a right to be rewarded for their political labors." A Dan- 
iel come to judgment I And the Daniel speaks truly when he speaks. 
But the truth was noted long before General Butler was known. The 
number of persons employed by this government in the first year of 
the administration of John Quincy Adams, was somewhat more than 
55,000; in 1888, eight years later, at the close of Jackson's first 
terra, it was somewhat more than 100,000. But, including the in- 
crease of patrouage from the great public domain thrown into the 
market, it had more than doubled in eight years, while the increase in 
the population of the country at the same time did not exceed twenty- 
four per centf that is to say, when this system was first introduced 
into our politics the offices increased four times as fast as the popula- 
tion, while there is no reason whatever, but immense danger, in a 
proportional increase of patronage with that of the population. Or 
the same abuse may be studied in a single office, viz., that ot the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing in Washington. A committee of in- 
vestigation, composed of the most skilful experts, yet of the same 
party as most of those employed in that office, found that before the 
time of the existing superintendent, or the superintendent who, two 
days before, had resigned, the force employed in some divisions of 
the bureau was, for several years, twice, and iu others three times as 
large as was necessary. The committee also discovered that more 
than half the force employed iu that office could be dispensed with ; 
and they distinctly declared the causes of this extravagance to be re- 
ciprocal — a vicious circle of lavish appropriation and appointment 
by political influence. Or take one other glimpse. Three-fourths of 
the customs revenue of this government are paid at the New York 
custom-house. The late commission of investigation of the system 
practised there, found that the number of persons employed was 1036, 
and that the amount of the salaries paid to them was a little more 
than a million and a half of dollars. After a little inquiry, ihej 
recommended that one-fifth of the persons employed be dismissed. 
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iritb a saving of a corresponding value in salaries alon^. This great 
and unnecessary multiplication of offices and salaries is the inevitable 
result of this vicious system of appointments by the mere influence of 
those who can create places, control appointments, and make appro- 
priations. 

But the same system breeds a waste and a shifllessness, by the con* 
stant change of officers, which cannot be over-estimated. The late 
collector at the port of New York states that under his three immedi- 
ate predecessors, more than one-fourth of the persons employed were 
removed every year. The reports of various congressional commit- 
tees state more in detail that, during the three years of one of these 
predecessors, out of the 903 officers employed he removed 830. 
Another of them made 338 removals in eighteen months, although 
there had been no change of party administration ; and another made 
510 removals in sixteen months. The late collector of the port says 
that under his three predecessors more than one-fourth of those em- 
ployed were removed every year. This, you observe, was for all causes. 
Now« the terms of his three predecessors did not exceed six years 
altogether ; in each of these years, therefore, more than 230 persons 
were removed in the New York custom-house alone, out of an aggre* 
gate force of about 1000. But so immense a percentage proves either 
that the officers were singularly inefficient or dishonest, and therefore 
all deserved removal ; or that they were arbitrarily dismissed without 
regard to honesty or efficiency. In either case, the shame and folly 
and extravagance of the present system are exposed. And it is no 
reply to the exposure of such an abuse and its causes to say thatf 
whatever the system may be, the revenues are collected with amasing 
cheapness. ' It is not true. But if it were, it is not an extraordinary 
stretch of credulity to believe that, if the revenue be collected cheap* 
ly under a system which is shown by reason and experience to breed 
wide waste and extravagance, it would be collected still more cheaply 
under a system in which no one is interested in multiplying offices, or 
in arbitrarily turning out officers. It is not true, however. Simply 
pausing to remark that our revenues are collected chiefly under this 
wasteful system, I note that the cost of collection of our total imports* 
tion, is more than three times as great as in France, more than four 
times as great as in Germany, and nearly five times as great as in 
Great Britain. And the commission which makes this report found, 
further, that, while the cost of collecting our customs revenue was 
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four times as large as in Germany, the loss in its collection — hj which 
I understand the commission to mean the difference between the 
amount of customs due under the law and the amount actually col- 
lected — was probably twice as large as the net customs 'revenue of 
the German Empire. 

Such, brethren, is the system of the civil service of the United 
States, based. upon political and personal patronage. But the propo- 
sition, in the interest of national morality and economy, to reform a 
practice so wasteful, so morally debasing, is naturally greeted with 
a storm of hostility. ^^I have always observed," said an acute cynic, 
^^ that men who thrive upon public abuses are like rats in a cheeae. 
Providence, they think, plainly designed it for their food and lodging, 
and to try to save the cheese is a kind of blasphemous flying in the 
face of Providence." A nation which has abolished such a system of 
slavery as ours, which has paid one-third of its enormous war debt 
within half a generation, might be supposed equal to the task of 
transacting its public business in a way that did not menace its public 
morality and its political freedom. But the suggestion even is derid- 
ed as the impossible doctrine of Utopia, the politics of the moon. It 
is the impracticable theory of lanciful schoolmasters and decayed 
clergymen ; it is the whim of those for whom heaven itself is not 
pure enough, who are too good for this world, if you judge them by 
their words, but whose virtue is only a bid, and who* mean by reform 
good places for themselves and their retainers. So pitiful is the con- 
dition to which this moral cancer of our system has reduced the ac- 
tive, working politicianB in this country that they seem to think that 
nobody can speak of public virtue but a hypocrite, or commend politi- 
cal honesty without being a knave. Patience, patience ! If sneers 
were arguments, the world would have been wind-bound long ago. 
When Columbus proposed to make the egg stand on end, the patron- 
izing philosophers sneered that only a fool would try to do that. 
When he did it, they were the first to shout — *' Any fool could do 
that !" The man who, in pursuit of a sound principle of reform, is 
afraid of the thing to be reformed, is himself not fit to be an Ameri- 
can. 

Well, it is alleged that our system is peculiar, and, in the best 
sense, American ; that it is demanded and justified by the genius of 
American institutions ; that to appoint to the minor ofi^ces upon 
proved fitness is to introduce monarchical practices, and to retain upon 
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proved efficiencj is to establish a bureaucratic aristocracy. I venture 
to say that aothiug is more un-American than the present practice. 
Under the system of patronage as now administered, the public ser- 
vice is the monopoly of a few men of the dominant party in every 
State. It is, practically, a despotic oligarchy. It maintains party 
organization by the use of the public money, and in a country where 
government by party is inevitable, it gives the initiative of party ac- 
tion to the paid stipendiaries of the State. The reform that would 
destroy this abuse is emphatically — if I may restore a hackneyed 
phrase to its true meaning-^ the people's reform. It cannot come 
down from an executive, however well disposed ; it must come up, 
whence every great movement in America comes up, from the con- 
victions of the people. It aims to restore the public service to all the 
people. It asserts the essentially American doctrine that the public 
offices are public trusts, not personal perquisites. '^ It is necessary," 
if I may use Mr. Webster's words again, *^ to bring back public 
officers to the conviction that they belong to the country, and not to 
any administration, nor to any one man." This is the American doc- 
trine ; and Mr. Calhoun echoed the words of Webster : ** Let us not 
deceive ourselves. The very essence of a free government consists 
in considering offices as public trusts bestowed for the good of the 
country, and not for the benefit of an individual or a party," The 
system of political morals which'regards offices in a different light, 
viz., as public prizes to be won by competents most skilled in all the. 
arts of corruption and of political tactics, and to be used and enjoyed 
as their proper spoils, strikes a fatal blow at the very vitals of free 
institutions. 

This is the strophe and the antistrophe. This is the American 
doctrine, and upon this the friends of civil service reform plant 
themselves and demand that the public business shall be done 
upon business principles ; that the vast multitude of places in the 
public service which are merely administrative and clerical, and in no 
sense political, shall be filled solely upon considerations of fitness, 
ascertained in a definite and reasonable manner, free from partisan or 
political influence ; and that the tenure shall be faithful, efficient and 
economical discharge of duty. '*This," in the words of Mr. Clay, 
speaking for another measure, **" this is the true American system. It 
opens the doors of the service wide to the whole community ; it eman- 
cipates its members from a degrading slavery ; it removes from the 
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service everj stigniA, and it would do more than any single measure 
to strengthen the weakest part of oar national system, the peril of a 
periodical change of the execative power ; while it would imply a 
patriodsm and a revival of national morality that would justify the 
whole of America to our hearts and our hopes." 

To this principle I know of but one serious objection, and to that, 
in conclusion, I wish to attract your attention. It is an objection, I 
do not doubt, which is felt by many in this church. It is an objec- 
tion which comes to me personally from men in all parts of the coun- 
try, whom I know, and of whose patrotism I am as sure as I hope I 
am of my own. I will state the argument as fairly as I can ; and 
yet it is only a graver form of the belief that the system now prac- 
tised is especially American. It holds that in a popular representa- 
tive system like ours, government can be carried on only by party, 
and that to efficient party action the most complete and thorough or- 
ganization is indispensable. But men in general— so the argument 
runs — do not act from high patriotic motives. We cannot expect 
that every citizen will be a Washington or a Leonidas ; and a proper 
party organization that will ensure a thorough canvass of the voters, 
and bring out — to use the slang of the polls — ^' the last vote," can- 
not be maintained without a system of rewards. As the great leaders 
of the party, says this argument, are stimulated by the hope of the 
great places, so the little workmen in the caucus and at the polls must 
be stimulated by the hope of the little places. You must supply a 
motive of self-interest, and this is the obvious motive. Besides, it is 
urged, this system is as old as party government. It always was so ; 
it always will be so. The supposition that the political practices of 
our fathers were any purer than our own is absurd. They used pat- 
ronage and place for party and personal ends just as their sops do. 
Our fathers seventy years ago, says the argument, agreed with their 
fathers in England seventy years before, when, in the slimy court of 
George I., Lord Harley said that the strength of all governments, like 
the foundations of all religion, was rewards and punishments ; and 
that the former were as necessary to encourage one's friends and keep 
them firm as the latter to intimidate one's enemies and keep them 
quiet. 

In dealing — very briefly — with this argument, let us look first at 
its specious and false assumptions. It declares that if the great party 
leaders may properly aspire to great places, smaller workers may 
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justly ask for smaller places. The false assumption here is not seen 
bj every one. It is that every place in the service is, in its degree, 
necessary to the carrying out of the policy of the party, and that in the 
political change of the administration the people fail to accomplish 
their will unless there is a clean sweep. But reform of the civil ser- 
vice — I beg your attention to it — carefully distinguishes between 
places that are political and those that are not ; between positions 
which are essential to carrying out a policy of government, and 
which are therefore the legitimate objects of political ambition, and 
those which are merely subordinate and clerical, and which are there- 
fore no more objects of political ambition than the post of bookkeeper 
in a wholesale grocery is an object of political ambition. What is 
the legitimate sphere of party action ? Parties divide upon questions 
of national policy. In a free country they appeal by public speech 
and in the public press to the judgment of the people. An opportu- 
nity is sought for the enforcement of a policy for the common welfare. 
But they can succeed only by legislation. Consequently each party 
strives to elect to the various legislatures representatives who will put 
its policy into law, and to commit the chief executive oifices, with re- 
sponsible advisers and representatives, into friendly hands. This is 
the legitimate scope of party action. Here is the spur to the noble 
ambition of rising hope — in an appeal to the intelligence of the peo- 
ple for opportunity to mould a State's decrees. In a free country, 
political ambition is the ambition to govern, to gather a party, as 
James Otis and Patrick Henry and Samuel Adams gathered the party 
that made the colonies independent ; as Richard Cobden and John 
Bright formed and led the party that repealed the corn-laws ; not by 
the bribery of place, but by reliance upon popular intelligence, by the 
force of a common convictioa, by the inspiration of a common enthu- 
siasm, by resistless argument and burning appeal. When the victory 
is won, such men are naturally placed where they can make that com- 
mon conviction law. This, I say, is the honorable impulse of great 
leaders to seek great places. But this is not bribery and patronage. 
This is not making a good blacksmith a bad appraiser of muslins be 
cause he brought up bullies enough to* carry a ward-meeting ; and to 
argue that he ouglit to have his place in the customs upon the same 
principles that the leader has his in the cabinet, is to insult the com- 
mon sense of the country. Well, it is retorted that this view is al- 
together too high and fine for human nature, that if the blacksmith 
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had not brought the voters to the polls the good cause would not hare 
triumphed, and that except for the expectation of the reward he would 
not have brought them up. Very well, then, by the argument be 
would have brought them up on neither side ; and that is merely to say 
that the people have not interest enough in the laws to go to vote, and 
to say that is to abandon the principle of American popular govern- 
ment. To this comes the final answer, the answer which is to-day 
in this country the most serious obstruction to the reform of the civil 
service. *^ Reason as logically as you will," it is said, ^^the fact re- 
mains, that this is, and always has been, the practice in all countries 
governed by party." I deny it directly. The two chief countries of 
this kind are England and America. For England, let her greatest 
living statesman, Mr. Gladstone, speak — a statesman whose political 
career will be conspicuous in the history of his country for its daring 
moral tone, and for resolutely opposing to the glamour of imperial 
aggrandizement and false national pride the sturdy conscience of Old 
England. He has just spoken to us— to his kindred beyond the sea 
— and he says that the thing which perhaps chiefly puzzles the inhabit- 
ants of the old country to understand is, why the American people 
should permit their entire existence to be continually disturbed by the 
presidential election, and, still more, why they should raise to its maxi- 
mum intensity all this perturbation by providing for what is termed a 
clean sweep in their civil service, in all its ranks and departments, at 
every election of a chief magistrate. ^' We do not see," he says, 
*^ why this arrangement is more rational than would be a correspond- 
ing usage in this country on each change of ministry. Our practice 
is as different as possible. We limit to a few scores of persons the 
removals and appointments on these occasions, although our ministers 
seem to us not infrequently to be more sharply severed from one an- 
other in principle and tendency than are the successive presidents of 
the great union." Mr. Gladstone speaks for England ; and to the 
word of the late prime minister we can add nothing. As for this 
country, I appeal to history. The principle that the subordinate 
places, which are the bulk of the places in the civil service, should 
be held by political tenure, as a means of thorough party organiza- 
tion, was not held, nor put into practice, through all our early history. 
I cite you one great example. The first great party change of ad- 
ministration was the election of Jefferson. Party-spirit was never 
more bitter and intense. It was for some time doubtful whether the 
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contest in the House of Representatives wonld not end io eivil war 
Jefferson and his friends declared distinctly that if the plan which wa» 
proposed, of pntting the government into a kind of commissioD were 
carried out, the Middle States would arm, and no such usurpation 
would be tolerated for a single daj. The baleful fires of party-spirit 
that we saw dangerously flaming in the winter of 1876t were quite as 
lurid in the winter of 1800. Well, the party of which Jefferson was 
the chief without a rival, was as much distrusted and haled by the 
federalists as Robespierre and the French sansculoUea were abhorred 
by the English tories. But in less than ten years this great party had 
risen over the party of the revolution, and was now thoroughly or- 
ganized, enthusiastic and triumphant, not only without the power to 
assess and discipline its workers, but without the promise and expec- 
tation of a clean sweep of officers if they came into power. When 
Jefferson became President there were fewer places in the blue-book 
of the United States than there are now in that of the New York 
custom-house alone. In the moment in which I speak to you there is 
in every 150 voters of the State of New York one natiooal office- 
holder ; but there were not then officers enough to form any consid- 
erable element in the calculation. Madison and Gallatin, the other 
Jeffersonian leaders, naturally and properly expected that if their 
party should succeed they would be called to aid in shaping the gen- 
eral policy of the administration ; but there was no expectation that, 
as a matter of course and tis a condition of party government, all the 
national office-holders would be put out, and sound, hard-working 
Jeffersonians put in ; and even Mr. RandalUjthe biographer of Jeffer- 
son, and an advocate of the Jeffersonian system, ^^ provided," as he 
amusingly says, ^4t is kept within bounds" — which is as wise as to 
provide that an explosion of gunpowder should be kept within the keg 
—expressly admits that there was a general feeling that the offices 
were held on a good-behavior tenure. And Mr. Calhoun, in his re- 
port on the extent of the executive patronage, distinctly speaks of re- 
movals from office on party grounds as of recent date, and says that 
the cases of such removals, in the early stages of the government, 
were so few and of such little influence that they did not constitute a 
practice. Mr- Webster, in his great speech at Worcester, in 1885, 
said that political proscription leads necessarily to the filling of offices 
with incompetent persons and to consequent mal-execution of official 
duties ; and when Mr. Webster announced to the Senate that Major 
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MeMlle, ooe of Samuel Adams's tea party, was one of the first vic- 
tims on whom the haad ot the ^'refonning*' president of that time 
had faUen, he said that the Senate was struck with horror. These 
are contemporary witnesses and authorities which no American, of any 
party or of any section, can challenge or question. Their testimony is 
unanimous and incontestible. What becomes, then, of the assertion 
that the practice of regarding the minor places in the civil service as 
the spoils of office is as old as government, and an essential condition 
of party success? Was not the Jeffersonian party efficiently organ- 
ized? Was not the Jeffersonian administration efficiently organised? 
And yet, when his second election was pending, Jefferson distinctly 
refused to make the civil service a political machine. He curbed the 
eager partisanship of office-holders of his own appointment, and he 
wrote to Mr. Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, antedating the civil 
service order of President Harrison and that of President Hayes : 
^'I think the officers of the federal government are meddling too 
much with public elections. Will it be best to admonish them pri- 
vately or by proclamation?" The federalists fought with the rage of 
despair, but Jefferson was re-elected, receiving 162 electoral votes 
against 146 for his opponenL It was a presidential election fiercely 
contested, but triumphantly carried by the administration party, with- 
out the machinery of patronage and with a warning to the national 
office-holders to hold hands off. It is a conclusive answer to the uni- 
versal assertion that in this country official patronage is indispensable 
to efficient party organization, and that the monstrous abuse of our 
day is a practice coeval with the government. The fathers, as we 
reverently call them, were not, as I know, saints in politics. They 
could hate or malign an opponent as bitterly and as brutally as their 
children. *' The Aurora" reviled Washington with a ribaldry com- 
pared with which the abusto of a modern president is tame ; and Tim- 
othy Pickering can be described often only as a blackguard when he 
speaks of Jefferson. Corruption, intrigue, meanness of every degree 
— these are not new. The sycophant is not a modem figure. Fawn- 
ing, flattery, and solicitation of the dispensers of power, constantly 
meet the eye of the student of our earlier politics. But all these 
things show — for I am not saying that these men were, in any sense, 
reformers as we are — these things show how modem is this practice 
of inquisition for spoils, which is asserted to be an integral part of 
our system. Our fathers— heaven rest their strong and sturdy mem- 
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ones I — onr fathers — it is well in our hot day to recall their example 
— may not have been saints, but we know them to have been heroes. 
They had our passions and our prejudices. They heard the clamor 
that we hear ; they heard it, doubtless, in their own breasts, as well 
as from the mouths of others. There were *' great goers'' in their 
day, too, who demanded the spoils as greedily as Swartwout and his 
crew. The difference is — and it is all that I assert — the difference 
is that the fathers victoriously resisted Swartwout, while the sons 
have ignominiously surrendered to him. The bugle of reform calls 
us to renew the battle that we have lost, and to conquer once more 
with the faith and the courage of the fathers. 

Mr. President, you will think that I have strayed far from the do- 
main of your deliberations, and have given you a speech instead of a 
sermon. But, children as we all are of men who founded a State on 
the moral law, and resolved as we are, that it shall not swerve 
from that eternal foundation, holding that in the moral order of the* 
universe the right is always the politic, and • pledged by our patriotic 
hearts to keep unstained the high ideal of our America, I appeal to 
you, fathers and brethren, whether the moral purification of our pub- 
lic life is not a work of vital Christianity, and whether a wise and 
reasonable reform of the civil service would not tend to unite more 
closely American morals and American politics. 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

8KCRETART — BEY. JENKIN l1. J0NB8, OF JANESVILLE, WIS. 

THE FIELD. 

This report, covering the field from Buffalo, N. Y., to* San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., should represent some fifly-six religious societies or- 
ganized for regular church work, besides some twenty clubs, com- 
mittees, or local associations of other names organized for missionary 
purposes, and looking toward the establishment of churches ; fifty- 
four church buildings ; forty-seven settled pastors. We have but 
four vacant pulpits actively in search of occupants, and these have 
fair prospects of having their hunger filled. We have but two or 
three available ministers in the west unsettled. Four local Confer- 
ences, one general Conference, one Sunday School Society, Unity ^-^ 
a modest semi-monthly organ of liberal thought, — two colleges, and 
a theological school complete the list for which I am to speak. 

LOCAL CONFERENCES. 

It is our settled policy to organize our local Conferences within 
State lines. Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, and Iowa, are thus effect- 
ually organized ; and on our return next week we hope to organize 
Indiana. 

WISCONSIN CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND INDEPENDENT CHURCHES, 

organized in 1866, was the first local Conference organized under the 
recommendation of. this body. It holds regular tri-annual sessions 
two and three days in duration. It now represents twelve societies, 
six church buildings and six ministers. The six different sessions 
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held since mj last report have been attended by delegates from thirty 
different places, the average being sixty a session, the highest namber 
one hundred and seventy-five. To this Conference belongs the credit 
of inaugurating Unitarian grove meetings, which it has successfally 
held each summer for the last six years. 

MICHIOAN OONFEBENOB OF T7NITABIAN AHD OTHBB CHBISTIAlf 

CUUUCUUSi 

• This holds semi-annual sessions. Has five church buildings, seven 
societies, and six settled ministers, with a prospect of the seventh 
soon to take up the work dropped by the vigorous hand of Prof. 
Brigham at Ann Arbor. Then every society in the State will be led 
by tried and loyal soldiers of truth and freedom. 

ILUNOIS FRATIBinTT OF MBKRAL BELIGI0U8 SOCIETDU. 

Nineteen organizations, sixteen churches, twelve settled pastors ; 
but one available pulpit in the State vacant. This Conference holds 
semi-annual sessions, is three years old, and growing, as it should with 
such a fellowship of ministers, as good and strong as have ever been 
gathered into a fraternity. 

THE IOWA UKITABIAN ASSOCIATION 

held its first annual session last June, at which the report of its mis- 
sionary. Brother Effinger, showed that during the year it had grown 
from two active ministers to four, and two active societies to seven or 
eight. In what seemed to be a most barren field and the hardest of 
times, $1,886 have been raised for missionary work, every dollar of it 
within the State ; (361 by memberships and contributions through 
the Iowa Association's treasury ; the remainder through the exertions 
of the missionary, who travelled five thousand two hundred miles, 
preached and lectured one hundred and eight times, organized pro- 
visionally at Atlantic and Ottumwa, and permanently at Marshall- 
town, where a man is called for, and Des Moines, the capital of the 
State, where the annual meeting was held, and where Unitarianism, 
as taught and exemplified by Brother Effinger and his family, is al- 
ready a recognized power. In July a supplementary two days' con- 
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ference was held bj this Associatioa at Strawberry Point, where S. 
"W. Sample, following up the missionary labors of Rev. Mr. Sunder- 
land, of Chicago, and others, has broken hopeful ground, and at 
£lkader, a county seat, fifteen miles away. 

OHIO YALLBT COKFEBENCE. 

As before intimated, this Conference is about to give up its life for 
the more tangible and inspiriting organization of States. Indiana, 
with its five church buildings and societies, and at present its two 
resident pastors, will organize next week at Hobart, where we hope 
the brave little band there will find their church out of debt^ and they 
ready to settle the man of their choice, who with the coming man at 
Indianapolis, together with Brother Hey wood and his hosts at Louis- 
ville, which now, as in war time, must be provisionally attached to 
Indiana, will form an efficient battalion of sappers and miners, who 
will ditch and drain the spiritual swamps of Indiana, that the fogs of 
bigotry and the chills of Calvinism may vanish with her malaria and 
her ague. Ohio, one of the greatest among our Western sisterhood of 
States, with only three churches — Toledo, Cincinnati, and Marietta, 
— and their hard- worked ministers, and Antioch College waiting to 
see whether the future hath need of it, constitute the working force of 
Unitarianism in that State. Perhaps in the past the Unitarians of 
Ohio have been too much given to looking East or West for their 
fellowship, rather than among themselves. A State Conference hold- 
ing two or three sessions a year, utilizing as far as possible homo 
talent, piecing out as we do in Wisconsin with borrowed material 
from over the border, would do much towards developing a fraternal 
interest among the liberal spirits of Ohio. The same is true of 
Pennsylvania, in which State we can claim two societies only. 

mSSOURI VALLEY. 

Brothers Snyder and Learned, with the Unitarians of St. Louis, 
have a natural, if not a justifiable, longing to belong to Illinois and 
the still farther East, rather than to Missouri and the still farther 
West. This makes of the Missouri Valley pre-eminent in our fellow- 
ship a one-man Conference. 

Brother Copeland, of Lincoln, Neb., is Unitarian ranchman for all 
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of Nebraska and Kansas, with an occasional glance towards the lone 
sheep of western Missouri, Council Bluffs, and Colorado. During 
the last year he has spoken once a month at Lincoln, once at Hast- 
ings, twice a month at Omaha, part of the year ; and at Fremont, 
ahy miles farther west, on the Sunday evenings ; he speaks at Omaha in 
tho mornings. Besides this he has had occasional week-night appoint- 
ments at Fairbury, Beatrice,- Palmyra, Plattsmouth ; and once a year 
or so visits our friends at Topeka, Emporia, Fort Scott, and other 
places in Kansas, North Platte, Denver, and Colorado Springs in the 
farther West. All this work he has done with the inadequate support 
which the work itself has yielded, removed from both the fellowship 
and the counsel of his brethren. At a distance it is easy to discover 
the crudeness that necessarily attends such a work, and at that dis- 
tance the temptation to criticise is great ; but a nearer view inevitably 
warms our hearts towards any one who, in this nineteenth century, is 
willing to enact the ever ancient and ever honorable roll of him who 
gnes before, '—the voice that cries, "Prepare ye the way of the Lord ; 
make straight in the desert a highway for our God." To visit that 
field as I did three years ago, and receive grateful testimony of hearts 
that have been comforted, and souls that have been fed by this itiner- 
ant word, puts new meaning into the rustic theology of John Hay, 
and admiration for the angels that are willing to save even "Little 
Breeches." He who, on the cold, bleak prairies of Nebraska, is will- 
ing, in the name of the Lord, to "just scoop down " and " tote" any 
homesick child to where it is safe and warm, bringing him to his own 
Father's arms in trust and confidence, is in " better business than 
loafin' around the (Unitarian) throne " telling the secretary how not 
to do it. 

THE PACIflO SLOPE 

of the farthest West it is for me to speak of in the absence of one 
better qualified. A true perspective would give to this section a sepa- 
rate report before this Conference, representing as it does so large a 
part of the territory of the National Conference, its eight active 
ministers, its four church buildings, and its monthly organ. To this 
field, more readily than to the Mississippi Valley, has the missionary 
money of the East gravitated the last two years. Whether this is 
owing to the superior ripeness of that field and the greater poverty of 
that section, or to the fact that the tops of the most distant mountains 
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are the whitest, I am unable to judge. One thing is sure ; ours are 
brave men who wear the epaulets on the Pacific Coast. Thej will 
lead their companies to no dress parade, but they are moving directly 
upon the enemies' works, and on 'Hhat line they will fight it out if it 
takes all summer." 

womak's work. 

At the Toledo Conference in May, 1877, the Western Conference ap« 
pointed a committee, consisting of one woman from each of our prin- 
cipal fortresses, to see what could be done towards bringing the women 
of the West into more direct co-operation with the Conferences. This 
committee organized, held meetings, and carried on quite a corres- 
pondence among themselves, which indicated an unquestioned desire 
for work. At qur last session in June the committee reported, asking 
to be represented on our executive board by an assistant secretary from 
their ranks, which was granted ; and a model and parent society in 
Chicago organized and is in active co-operation, known as the Chicago 
Women's Liberal Religious Union. They have addressed a circular 
letter to their sisters far and near (the substance of which is pub-* 
lished in the Sunday-school number of Unity ^ — on circulation in the 
back part of the room) . They propose for themselves three lines of 
activity, viz., 1. Religious study and culture among themselves; 2* 
Practical Christianity ; 3. Missionary work. The missionary work 
they have chiefly in mind I believe to be, — 1. The helping of needy 
ministers in the field ; 2. Distribution of our publications ; 3. En- 
couraging and aiding parties who are moved to enter the liberal nun* 
istry. Their zeal and the success already attending a few isolated 
bands of liberal women in the West, warrants the expectations that 
two years hence the women of the West will have something more 
tangible to report. Conspicuous among these bands is the club of 
women it Lawrence, Kansas, who for nearly two years have held 
regular meetings for the study of the Bible and kindred topics ; have 
gathered the friends together socially, and kept things ship-shape 
around the veteran stone church, the first built in Kansas, built by 
Massachusetts money when Kansas was bleeding. Its bell rang the 
alarm of war when the ruffians were on the border ; and it will chime 
out the gospel of peace to the splendid boys and girls who gallop in 
on horseback from miles around, each meaning to atteud the State 
University. In concluding this review of local Conferences, present 
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and prospectiye, I am moved to insist once more on their great mis* 
sionary value. Numerous are those who date their interest in Uni- 
tarianism to some one of these meetings. Those of jou who come 
from the East maj wonder at the frequency of our meetings, the 
length of our sessions, and the density of our programmes ; but 
herein lies the vitality of our local Conferences. Our ministers can- 
not afford to travel their sixty, one hundred, or one hundred and fifty 
miles two or three times a year, at their own expense (as is usually 
the case), merely for a holiday excursion. A large number of our 
delegates are those who have not the privileges of stated meetings. 
To these Conferences they look for spiritual quickening and intellec- 
tual stimulus that will carry them through to the next quarter, or it 
may be the next year. In the well filled programmes is found the 
way to utilize lay talent — men and women, — a check to aimless 
talking and vain disputations, and a summons to sob^ work, to earn- 
est thought which always leads to the highest inspiration. Years ago 
we had in Chicago a local Conference organized for the obvious pur- 
pose of having a good time — one day session, few essays, plenty of 
time for stories and eating, — and it died for want of patronage. 
Then the lUinois Fraternity was organized for hard work, and each 
session has been more vigorous and populous than the preceding one. 
The local Conferences must summon us to business. They should be 
called together by the bugle as was one session of our summer meet- 
ing at Milwaukee last month. ^* Boots and saddles" is the call Uni- 
tarians need to hear. 

THE WESTERN UNITABIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETT. 

This little child of the West, now five years old, has contributed 
several tools to the tool chest of the liberal Sunday-school worker, 
among which have been schedules of lessons, illuminated cards for 
infant classes ; and it has now in preparation a service book cheap 
enough to bring it within the range of our mission schools, and excel- 
lent enough, it is hoped, to make a valuable addition to the equipment 
of all our Sunday-schools. It holds annual sessions, and renders 
help to superintendents and teachers. Its revenue comes from annual 

• 

and life membership. It has never been in debt, but could well use 
more money, and solicits a share of your interest and support. Any 
one wishing to do so can be enrolled as a member by applying to the 
secretary. 
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"tJNITT.*' 

This ^' Pamphlet Mission for Freedom, Fellowship, and Character 
in Religion," a small fortnightly which you have all seen, published 
by a self-constituted committee of five, slightly backed by a few pri- 
vate individuals, has demonstrated thus far its right to exist and to a 
representation at this Conference by the work it has done in develop- 
ing the latent interest in untilled fields, in feeding isolated friends 
who are beyond the reach of our voice, and in the general dissemina- 
tion of the principles in the interest of which we are assembled. It 
has thus far paid its bills. It never expects to be a mendicant, con- 
tent to live or die, if die it must — though it intends to live — on its 
own merits. But it would gladly avail itself of such individual co- 
operation as the members of this Conference may see fit to give it, 
either by way of subscription or in contribution to its reserve fund. 

SCHOOLS. 

How far denominational interference and support, even of so liberal 
a kind as that of the Unitarian, is helpful to institutions of general 
education, is still an open question, with the drift of sentiment against 
such patronage. The West sends two such suppliants to this Confer- 
ence, — Antioch, resting her claims on her splendid record, Humboldt 
on its grand possibilities. The one well equipped and partially en- 
dowed, situated in the thickly settled districts of Ohio ; the latter 
lifting its somewhat naked walls above the sparsely settled prairies of 
Western Iowa. ' In either case telescopic investigations are unsafe. 
That Antioch has done a grand work, all are agreed. That Hum- 
boldt may do a great work as a pioneer academy, in giving to that 
new country its first crop of intelligent and public-spirited citizens, 
training the teachers who are to preside over the district schools of 
that country for the next fifteen years, I am thoroughly convinced 
after studying the problem, on the ground as ^ell as off* of it. Waiv- 
ing all the questions of the past, whether now with its new principal, 
Prof. Earthman — than whom Wisconsin had no more enera:etic or 
successful school-master and institute- worker to send, — a judicious 
investment of funds might not be made, seems to me a question alto- 
gether worthy candid consideration. But, however it may be with 
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Antioch or Humboldt, the West clearly pleads for her school of the 
prophets, — Meadviile, the modest but most deserving of all our sup* 
pliants. JS'eglect of Meadviile hj the National Conference is clearly 
killing the ^^ goose that lays the golden egg.*' The friends may send 
money to dispel the darkness of Egypt ; but Meadviile sends Douthit* 
You give to the Association of your funds ; Meadviile furnishes it its 
secretary. You subscribe for the denominational literature; but 
Meadviile edits it. For thirty-four years has Meadviile sent ite an- 
nual contribution in the vay of living souls to speak the prophetic 
word we profess. The lips of all were not touched with living coals 
from the altar, but enough have kissed the living embers to make its 
endowment and protection an imperative duty upon us. Time and 
time again has its needy treasury stepped aside at our meetings that 
other more clamorous applicants might be attended to. Burnt Chi- 
cago, metropolitan Washington, have been heard and helped. When 
does Meadville's turn come? A small addition to its endowment, 
$15,000, is all they ask for ; and indeed a few hundred dollars' contri- 
bution to its fund each year, would not only secure the most careful 
investment possible, but would also materially add to the strength of 
the faithful board of instructors* 

THE WESTERN XTMITARIAN CONFEBElfCS. 

Lastly it is for me to speak a word of the Western Conference 
proper, whose field includes the territory and organizations already 
mentioned. It has held two annual sessions since out* last meeting, 
characterized by hospitality and vigor. It has sustc^ined a missionary 
secretary, who, during the last two years reported, has travelled an- 
nually about twelve thousand miles, visiting from forty to fifty differ- 
ent towns each year, averaging a hundred and forty missionary meet- 
ings, twelve conferences, and about seven hundred and fifty letters re- 
ceived annually. To this work he has given thirteen Sundays a year 
and a large proportion of week-day time and energy, for which ser- 
vice the Conference pays $900 annually and expenses, — the income 
of the Conference amounting to about $1,300. In addition to this, 
efficient missionary work has been done under the auspices of its sec- 
retary, by Rev. Mr. Pardee, in Wisconsin and Michigan ; Messrs. 
Rowen and Kittredge, in Michigan ; Mr. Sample, three months in 
Canton, O., and later at Strawberry Point and Elkader, Iowa ; and 
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Mr. Fisher at Alton, III. Rev. Mr. Sunderland has also rendered 
valuable missionary service at Evanston and Englewood, in Southern 
Chicago ; and Rev. Mr. Herbert has maintained a vigorous mission- 
ary movement at St. Charles, 111. I have the pleasure of introduc- 
ing to this fellowship the new societies at Brodhead, Wis. ; Charlotte, 
and Charlevoix, Mich. ; Des Moines, Marshalltown, Strawberry 
Point, and Elkader, in Iowa ; Yankton, Dakota ; Santa Barbara, Sau 
Diego, Los Angeles, and perhaps others, on the Pacific Coast ; and 
new churches have been dedicated at Evansville and La Porte, Ind. 
Alton has found strength, and is going on with a renovated church, 
and a new parson in a new parsonage. Baraboo, Wis., is quietly en- 
larging its building under lay administration. Buffalo and St. Louis 
are planning fine new churches. When completed, may they be void 
of the modern church fresco, — a mortgage. Our financial exhibit of 
last year's work, ending July 1, shows in money raised for missionary 
work in the West, including Western Conference, Local Conferences, 
Sunday School Society,'* Unity "^nd particularly local missionary work, 
not including moneys raised on the Pacific Coast, or by Brother Cope- 
land, of Nebraska, or for any local church charities, the American 
Unitarian Association, or the Washington church, over $5,145. 

NEEDS OF THE WEST. 

May I hint, in conclusion, at a few of the needs ? 

1 . Our work has now assumed that proportion that it cannot be 
continued much longer without reduction, unless we can establish a 
central office, kept open by some one who is capable and willing to do 
the clerical drudgery attendant upon such work. There are tracts to 
be distributed, -our publications to he exhibited, Sunday-school sup- 
plies to be forwarded, letters to be answered and filed. This work 
cannot be adequately attended to by secretaries attending to parishes 
and tramping about the country beside. The Western Conference 
Executive Committee have ventured to undertake the rent of such a 
room, provided the clerk's hire can be secured otherwise ; and I hope 
this may soon be accomplished. 

2. We need a small sum of money aunually, entrusted to the hands 
of our secretaries, to be used in bearing the expenses of ministers on 
their long journeys to vacant parishes. I ask for no salary to such 
candidates ; but no candidate, however zealous, can be expected to 

8 
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bear his own expenses to fields two, three, or four hundred miles 
away ; while prostrate and discouraged societies are scarcely in spirit, 
if they are in pocket, prepared to make any guarantees. I feel con- 
fident that a small sum at my disposal for such purposes might hare, 
in times past, secured happy settlements at different times ; where 
without it it was impossible. 

3. We need as a body still greater faith in the missionary per «e, — 
a deeper realization of the truth Emerson states, that all institutions 
are but the lengthened shadows of some man. The kingdom of lib- 
eral thought cannot be organized by telegraph or postal cards. Paul 
was a good letter-writer ; but he might have written letters until his 
head was gray and never have succeeded in starting them up at Ephe- 
sus or at Corinth had he not gone in person to work up these fields. 
So your secretaries may write letters from Chicago and Boston until 
the "crack of doom," and never start them up at Kansas City or 
Cleveland. The societies I report here to-day were all organized by 
MEN, who went with a missionary word on their lips and missionary 
work in their hearts, such as Conant, Codding, the Staples brothers. 
Hunting, and others. We want men like Brother Effinger, who, 
when he entered Des Moines fifteen months ago, and found all the 
signs inauspicious, all the liberal friends hopeless, yet had the ^^ au- 
dacity to propose a Sunday service," the sequel of which I have 
hinted at above. The man at Ottumwa, who did not answer his let- 
ter because there was nothing to say that was hopeful, became his 
first deacon, to distribute his bills and ring his bells. A similar ex- 
perience awaited him in Marshalltown. , They assured him he was on 
a wild-goose chase ; but they are now looking for a minister of their 
own. There is no substitute for the prophet yet invented ; not even 
the telephone will quite fill the bill. We need to put a higher value 
on such service, — give it our first endorsement. When a young and 
inexperienced minister has gone the weary rounds of candidating, and 
has failed "to take" or "be taken" anywhere in New England, we 
are too prone to advise him to go West and try the missionary field. 
None but strong men .can speed our mission, and strong men only 
should be sent forth. Not but what we should be thankful for the 
work done by the fairly endowed brethren who, by the aid of wealthy 
laymen, consecrated women, the example of illustrious predecessors, 
are enabled to do passable work in spite of their blunders in the ptil- 
pits of Boston, New York and Brooklyn ; but we should rise in pro- 
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found thaukfulness to God for the grand equipments of such efficient 
souls as are able, single-handed and alone, without prestige or bank 
accounts, to become as the shadow of a great rock in a desert land to 
wearj and thirsty souls, — ^such as Douthit, Effinger, Copeland. 

4. We need to learn to be less economical with the H0I7 Ghost. 
Economy is good in human affairs, but there is enough of the H0I7 
Spirit to go round. There is danger of carrying the New England 
grace of thrift a little too far when we undertake to eke out our truth 
for good fields only and prominent centres. The angel of truth shot 
his arrows hit or miss fashion ; they glanced off the capitol dome at 
Springfield, but they stuck into the heart of Shelbyville, Geneseo, 
and Geneva, as well as Chicago. Likely as not the nice new church 
at Washington will fail to catch the big-headed statesmen it was 
erected for ; while Brothers Sample and Effinger, out in Iowa, have 
ohe or two of them already on their string. The nicely painted and 
patented machine, with adjustable coils and double action-springs, 
though a fine trap, may fail to catch the quails which the boy will get 
into his rude figure 4, made of pieces of lath with a hatchet. 

5. Out West we have been trying to work too much on the plan of 
Artemus Ward, who proposed to organize a regiment of brigadier- 
generals for the last war. We want privates as well as generals. 
The small places need looking after as well as the large places. It 
may be God has as much use for the former as the latter ; at least, it 
happened so once down in Judea. The little roads of Nazareth did 
more for humanity than the metropolitan Jerusalem ever did. And 
it is well for us to remember that our own Drs. Walker, Hall, Nor- 
ton, Lamson, Hill, the Peabodys, Noyes, the Wares, Theodore Par- 
ker, Hosmer, Livermore, Morison, and the Staples brothers, all came 
to their usefulness out of village homes and village churches. We 
must keep the springs upon the hillsides cleaned out if we are to have 
clear water in the river below. 

6. Lastly, we still have need of greater faith in the vitality of our 
faith, trusting to the broadest fellowship and the strongest individual- 
ity possible. The experience of our Western organizations demon- 
strates that it is possible to trust the deepest religious earnestness and 
the aggressive faith of Unitariaaism with unguarded doors. There 
never has been a time within the last three or four years but what it 
would have been possible for the Mormons or the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians to have come in, packed our Conferences, and, under the 
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BUBpenaioa of the rules, committed us to polygamy, or fastened upon 
us all the decrees of Calvinism ; but they have not done it. And we 
have, as I believe, a fellowsliip as clean, as energetic, and construc- 
tive as can be found in any of the well-guarded flocks. There is 
chemical affinity in spirit as in matter. There ia a law of crystalliza- 
tion that is a!* absolute in matters of salvation as in saltpetre. la 
thus welcoming to our fellowship all those who desire to unit* with us 
ia advancing the kingdom of God, we ofifer you a large constituency, — 
not only these fitly churches, but the great unhoused and unharnessed 
mass of the West. Shall we feed them? A pieudo orthodoxy, a 
molluscous liberalism, preached over so-called evangelical pulpits, 
invites them ; Spiritualism, with its telescopic eye-glasses, would fain 
feed them ; SwcdenborgiHoiBm, with its celestial technology, aourishes 
a few ; Universal ism, with its bright hope, strengthens its multitude ; 
but still the great thousands are untouched, and will continue to tie 
wanderers in a etrange land until we go to them with our rational, 
vitalizing word, for a religion found in freedom, fellowship, and char- 
Brethren, arc we prepared to take possession of our own? If so, 
the centre of gravity of this National Conference falls somewhere in 
the neighborhood of the Mississippi River ; and it is a law In physics 
that only thing? resting squarely on their base can stand. Our tower 
must not lean too far east. It behooves us to be vigilant, lest these 
Conferences become grand biennial picnics for Unitarian excursionists. 
At the risk of losing these luxuries of Saratoga, I urge the wisdom 
of carrying this Conference westward occasionally. I ask this not ae 
a just claim of our Western laborers, who year after year must make 
this long and expensive journey eastward, or go without this goodly 
fellowship. This Conference in justice to itself should gradually 
gravitate towards its own. Let the geography widen our purposes, 
quickeu our sense of responsibility and opportunity. Within the 
next quarter century we ought to hold a session of this National Con- 
ference ou the Pacific Coast. Brethren, the day is coming when we 
shall need more heroic surrounding in order to lay the heroic plans we 
id Think of Elijah and Isaiah putting up at the crack caravan- 
ies in Jerusalem to lay plans for the extensiou of the religion of 
lovah among the Moabites and the Fhcenicians ! 
Wesley gathered bis elders together in barns ; we in the resort of 
[lion. Luther cried, I go to Worms, though the houses be tiled 
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with devils. The Unitarian says, I go to Saratoga, if I can get 
comfortable rooms on the ground-floor. This Conference will to-day 
probably pay a thousand dollars in waiters' fees and carriage hire ; 
while the fire in the breast of our missionary in Iowa or Nebraska is 
being extinguished for want of $100^ pay his rent. Brethren, you 
sometimes think we out West are given to rhetorical inflation. There 
are some things, like the ocean, so great the strongest phrases do but 
mock them. Such, I take it, are the issues and demands which the 
West to-day lays at the feet of this Conference- 

We hear oflen of the hopeless burnt fields of the West. I solemnly 
declare there are none such. As there are warm throbbing hearts to 
be found beneath the staid proprieties of the New England societies, 
that to the strange visitor seem so thoroughly frozen over, so God has 
^till a wealth of vital germs beneath the ashes and cinders of our 
Western fires. Pittsburg, Cleveland, Springfield^ 111., Kansas City, 
Denver, and a hundred other fields, are ready for our plow-shares 
when we are ready to put them in. It behooves us to lay large plans 
and to make still larger investments of time, money, and consecration to 
execute them. 



REPORT OF THE CONFERENCES IN THE MIDDLE 

STATES AND NEW YORK. 



BT RKY. S. H. CAMP. 



The churches of the Middle and Southern States' Conference are 
widely scattered, and no session has been held for sixteen months ; 
but the situation is by no means discouraging. Except at Northum- 
berland and New Orleans, all societies have settled pastors; Mr. 
Browne holds on firmly at Charleston, and his people are bearing 
their burden bravely ; young men have recently bt^en settled at WiU 
mington and Yineland ; Baltimore is still the field of Mr. Weld's ac- 
ceptable service ; Washington, with its new church, starts off on a 
fresh career of prosperity ; Grermantown rejoices in the rich ministry 
of Samuel Longfellow. Missionary work, continued two seasons, in 
North Philadelphia, proves that there is abaodanl material for a second 
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society. As a whole, the weaker churches of this Conference are 
still receiving more money from the Unitarian Association than is 
contributed by the stronger ones. Mr. May's church in Philadelphia, 
though unattached to National or Local Conference, is generous in ita 
response to all calls for direct assistance. 

TBB NEW TOBK AND HUDSON RIVER CONFERENCE. 

Since the last meeting at Saratoga there have been four meetings 
of this Conference. These meetings have been full of interest, but 
the attendance of ministers as well as people has not been what it 
ought. We are constantly embarrassed with the fact that we have 
much to do with very little financial strength. Tlie territory all 
about us is valuable missionary soil, but we are not able to occupy. 
The church at NeWark is in a state of suspended animation, and 
without positive assistance cannot survive, and yet few churches were 
ever started with more promising prospects than that. 

The Conference has interested itself in Harlem, which is simply 
saying that All Souls Church of New York has as often before come 
to the relief at that important point. 

We have no ^treasury of our own, and with one or two exceptions, 
our parishes seem to have no financial ability beyond their own ne- 
cessities. Then, too, we are considerably scattered, but it still seems 
as if a deal more might be accomplished if we could have a wide- 
awake man as our agent or missionary, who could visit the churches 
preach for those without pastors, and lay the claims of the Confer- 
ence before the churches having ministers. 



REPORT OF THE CONFERENCES IN NEW ENGLAND. 

BY REY. N. P. GILMAN. 

The Unitarian churches of New England are united in one State 
Association and eleven Conferences. These Conferences hold from 
one to four meetings a year. Daring the last two years the attend- 
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ance at these assemblies has been uniformly large, increasing rather 
than diminishing. In the Worcester Conference the practice of be- 
ginning the meetings with an evening service has been followed, from 
its formation, with great success. Three of the Conferences have, by 
way of variety, a picnic gathering in the summer; and in New 
Hampshire there has appeared the portentous sign of a Unitarian 
camp-meeting. These Conferences are not simply ministers' meet- 
ings, though the laymen are too much disposed to let them become 
such. Subjects relating to theology, philosophy, and science, to prac- 
tical organization, and to the religious life, are all discussed. In gen- 
eral, however, but little has been accomplished in the way of mission- 
ary effort within the last two years. It is suggested that each church 
should, as has been done lately in the South Middlesex Conference, 
choose two lay delegates, auxiliary to the Executive Committee, to 
make suggestions for Conference work and to stir* up their respective 
societies ; and, further, that in January preceding the biennial meet- 
ings of the National Conference there should be printed a detailed re- 
port by each secretary of the condition of all the churches. 

Some younger societies have been severely tried, and some older par- 
ishes have declined through personal or local causes ; but in the Con- 
ferences, as a whole, there has "been a decided improvement upon the 
state of things two years ago. Church debts have been decreased in 
a number of places. Holyoke has a chapel, dedicated Oct. 4, 1876, 
and the work there is progressing fairly ; the Berlin society holds its 
own with good courage ; the Maiden parish is building a church, 
which is soon to be occupied ; the Tiverton memorial chapel holds 
regular service, and is out of debt, through the generosity of Mr. 
Thomas Whitridge ; Vineyard Haven is well supported ; new church 
buildings are going up in Brunswick, Me., in Milford, and in Leba- 
non, N. H. Among later enterprises, a new^ society has been legally 
organized in Athol, Mass., which has a good congregation and Sun- 
day school, and hopes to have a church next year. The slumbering 
ehurch in Hartfdrd has come into full life, and the ministrv-at-large 
in Providence is trying to become independent under tlio uame of the 
Olney Street Congregational Society. At Brooklino, Uiere is an op* 
ening with many advantages and some disadvantages ; at North Wo* 
bum there is a chapel expecting a Unitarian ministry iu time ; in 
Saxonville a regular Sunday afternoon congregation i.^ drawn out ; 
And at Newton Centre is a promistng new 8ocietY« uow iu iho charge 
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of Rev. Dr. Stebbins. The missioDary activity in Maine has been 
intermitted. The Union for Church Work and Help, formed last 
winter by the women of the four Unitarian churches in Salem, raised 
some seven hundred dollars, and distributed that sum to needy socie- 
ties. In the South Middlesex Conference and on the Connecticut 
River the experiment of ^'public religious meetings," as they are 
called, has been tried, and its projectors hope to continue the work 
this coming winter. 

The report concluded with a resolution recommending the American 
Unitarian Association to prepare a book of religious songs adapted to 
popular use. 
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REPORT OF SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 



BT BEY. GEO. F. PIPER, 8ECRETABT. 

During the last two years the Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
carried on with a good degree ot success its accustomed work. It 
has continued to publish the "Dayspring," Sunday School Manuals, 
and Sunday School Lessons ; to send its publications gratuitously to 
Sunday Schools in want of but too poor to pay for them, and to be 
the centre of Sunday School supplies for the Unitarian denomination. 

Every department of its work is in as healthy a condition as at any 
previous time. There has been no diminution in our sales, our sub- 
scription lists, or our missionary work, and our receipts, including 
donations, have been sufficient to meet our expenses. The most en- 
couraging feature of our work is the success which has attended the 
pablicatiou of the Sunday School Lessons. Their circulation has 
largely increased, and it is believed that the interest they have awak- 
ened, and the good they have done, has increased in proportion. 

For a year past these lessons have been devoted to the Old Testa- 
ment. A series of forty-three Lessons — ^about the number needed 
by most of our schools for a year's study — has been completed, and 
can now be had in a handsome volume of one hundred and twenty 
closely printed pages. 

This series covers the period from Abraham to Solomon, and is 
selling at an unexpectedly rapid rate. Another series on the Old 
Testament is now being published in monthly parts and will be finish- 
ed in May next, when it will be offered in a bound volume like the 
preceding one. It is probable that these two series on the Old Tes- 
tament will be followed by two similar ones on the Now — the whole 
forming a four years' course of Biblical study. 

The Lessons are based on the theorv that tho Suiulav School should 

• * 

aim first, to impart knowledge of the Bible, its history, geography, 
and antiquities, the origin, contents, and purpose of its books — 
knowledge corresponding to that which our ohildr^u ^'t iu the day 
schools about other matters, but which, for obvious nmsous, these 
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schools cannot give ; and secondly, to help quicken in each child the 
moral and spiritual life. Thej assume that the Sunday School should 
teach religion and teach about religion. 

They are also based on the ''One Lesson System," that is to say, 
an attempt is made to adapt each lesson to all the members of the 
school except the infant class. It is evident that this system has its 
disadvantages, yet when it is considered that it is the one which 
enables teachers' meetings, general lessons and reviews to be con- 
ducted to the best purpose, that it is the one which enables every 
teacher and pupil to know what the lesson for the day is to be, there 
hardly can be a doubt that it is the system, which, on the whole, is to 
be preferred to any other. 

Although the Society is doing a useful work, and gaining wider 
and dee{)er influence, there is opportunity for it to do much more for 
the denomination, and for the Christian cause, whenever it shall have 
donations to a sufficient amount to enable it to enlarge its sphere of 
activity. If it could expend on the "Dayspring" a thousand dollars 
per annum more than at present, it could improve that publication 
more than one hundred per cent. There is great need that one or 
more persons, qualified for the task, should be engaged at once to 
prepare Lessons on the Life of Jesus, to be published next year. 

During the last ten years this Society has received, on an average, 
only about twenty-five hundred dollars a year in donations. It needs 
to receive double that amount to make it as efficient as it ought to be. 
With contributions to the amount of five thousand dollars annually, it 
could pay reasonable salaries, do all the missionary work that would 
come within its province, and make the "Dayspring" doubly as at- 
tractive and useful as now, and publish the best Sunday School Les- 
sons that th^ experience, learning and piety of the denomination could 
produce. 
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REPORT OP THE BUREAU OF MINISTE- 
RIAL SUPPLY. 



BT REV. E. C. GUILD, CHAIRHAK. 



The Bureau of Supply was organized by the Ministerial Union as a 
means of communication between parishes and unsettled ministers. It 
consists of a committee of three settled ministers acting in conjunction 
with Mr. Geo. W. Fox, Assistant Secretary of the American Unitari- 
an Association. On the departure of Prof. Everett for Europe we were 
fortunate in securing the co-operation of Rev. Rufus Ellis. It was 
originally intended to aid candidates in finding parishes and to relieve 
them of the necessity of addressing themselves directly to parish com- 
mittees. The custom of soliciting a hearing from the parishes seemed 
to all parties a very awkward and embarrassing one — to some it seemed 
even an unmanly and uoprofessional act. It was therefore in the hope 
of removing a serious difficulty in the way of young ministers that the 
work of this Bureau was undertaken. 

But it soon became evident that nothing could be done in behalf of 
candidates until we could get the confidence of the parishes, and make 
it apparent to their committees that we had advantages and facilities 
to offer them which they could not afford to neglect. Circulars were 
issued offering to give information concerning candidates, and recom- 
mending to the committees certain methods which we believed would 
be productive of good results to both candidates and parishes. The 
recommendations were : 

1st. To hear no candidate without careful inquiry. 

2d. To give each candidate three or four consecutive Sundays. 

3d. To insist upon a vote of the parish after two or three carefully 
selected candidates have been heard. 

We are convinced that the reiteration of these recommendations 
has been of service, although but little direct response has been made 
to us. The principles and methods we have advocated seem to have 
been pretty generally adopted. That this is the case is evidenced by 
the prompt settlement of the gentlemen who graduated at the Divinity 
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School last June, every one of whom is now or shortly will be or- 
dained and installed in regular congregational order. It is of very little 
consequence however whether the parish -committees consult the Bu- 
reau directly or not, so the principles we advocate may be adopted and 
acted upon. And we are very strongly of opinion that investigations 
pursued by parish-committees merely with the general advice and 
counsel of neighboring clergymen will not be thorough. The mem- 
bers of the parish- committees are men engaged in other pursuits— 
oflen they are among the busiest men in the community, — they are 
under a constant pressure from the members of the parish at large, 
demanding from them startling pulpit-novelties — they are beset with 
letters from persons desirous to preach in the pulpit they have in 
charge. Under these circumstances, if they happen to consult one of 
our alder miuisters, who is likely to be a man of great kindness of 
heart, and likely enough also to be quite unacquainted with the young- 
er men in the ministry, and get from him a negatively favorable view 
of the candidate, if he says, for instance, that he has ''heard nothing 
but good of him," they are very apt to be satisfied and rest there. 

But it will be asked : why all this talk about investigation ? What 
is there that needs to be so carefully inquired into ? I answer : It is 
of the utmost importance that we should be assured of the moral 
character and religious purpose of the men whom we put into our 
pulpits. Our churches will stand or fall as the personal character of 
the men who fill our pulpits is sound and high, and their religious 
feeling strong and earnest, or otherwise. Of course this does not 
need to be said or dwelt upon in the vast majority of instances, in re- 
gard to our ministers as a body. But even a single exception does 
incalculable damage to the cause of pure religion. I would urge, 
therefore, that inquiry should be made diligently in regard to all per- 
sons not well known among us. First, in regard to honesty, temper- 
ance, and purity of life ; and second, in regard to the seriousness and 
devoutness of religious purpose. Instances are known to us of men 
of dishonest character, intemperate habits, and impure life, who have 
been settled over our parishes simply because the parish committee 
would not take the trouble to make due inquiry, or were for some 
reason unwilling to avail themselves of the opportunity offered for 
obtaining information. Other instances have occurred in which our 
parishes have made engagements with men who had no settled relig- 
ious convictions whatever, no principles of faith for a foundation on 
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which to upbuild character and life. However far from the spirit of 
our deaomiaatioQ it may be to make any ioquisitiou into one another's 
opinions, however eager we may be to respect one another's individu- 
ality, we surely do not want men in our pulpits who have not any 
settled opinions at all. If we put into the pulpit men who have cut 
away from all moorings and are simply drifting, the first effect they 
will have upon a parish will be to set every one else afloat like them- 
selves. And in the instances above referred to, where settlements 
were effected without due care, the result has been that after a few 
months of disgraceful struggle and conflict, the hastily formed connec- 
tion has been dissolved 

Especially is it needful that proper persons should be appointed to 
take due cognizance of accessions to the ranks of our Ministry coming 
from other denominations. This is a range of inquiry which parish- 
committees would find it peculiarly difficult to make. At present 
there is no way by which any one not a graduate of our Theological 
Schools can enter our fellowship formally until he is settled over a 
parish. This was strikingly instanced not long ago in the case of a 
gentleman brought up in the Unitarian faith who became a preacher 
late in life, not having passed through the schools of Theology. He 
applied to a Local Association for recognition and was referred to the 
Ministerial Union. He then applied to the Union and was referred to 
the Local Associations. Honored and trusted and welcomed by all 
who knew him, he yet found no body of ministers or committee of fel- 
lowship duly authorized to receive and approve his claims to the min- 
isterial office. Men coming to us from other denominations would be 
glad to find a Committee empowered to offer them a welcome and an 
endorsement. 

The small direct result of our efforts during the past two years, 
seems to show that the endorsement of the National Conference, given 
us at its last session, is not enough to draw general attention and give 
wide influence to this Bureau. It may therefore be best that the Con- 
ference should itself establish a committee, including a suitable pro- 
portion of laymen — having a national scope, and adequate authority. 
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EEPORT OF THE AMERIOAN UNITARIAN 

ASSOOIATION. 



BT BEY. BUSH R. SHIPFSN, SECRETABT. 



The Board of Directors of the American Unitarian Association 
welcomes this opportunity to report, through its Secretary, to the Uni- 
tarian Churches and people here represented, the opportunity and de- 
mands of missionary work in the service of our faith that invite and 
summon us to a larger generosity and more consecrated zeal. 

The Association and the Conference are substantially the same peo- 
ple, in different organizc^tion and capacity. The officers and the 
members of the two bodies have always been largely the same persons ; 
and the interests and purposes so largely the same that rivalry, jeal- 
ousy, or antagonism, of one body toward the other, would be mani- 
festly absurd, and invasion by either of the other's province would 
bring mutual destruction. 

This Conference — without continuous corporate existence, composed 
of delegates changing from year to year, representing a multitude of 
benevolent institutions, many churches that are beneficiaries and not 
contributors, and many churches jealous of their independency, not 
limiting its invitation even to the Unitarian fellowship, but welcoming 
all who choose to come, — is but a biennial mass meeting of the liberal 
brotherhood, manifestly not organized for executive functions. Neith- 
er the body nor its members are prepared to raise money, to pledge it, 
or to administer it. Its successful existence largely depends upon 
holding aloof from all direct pecuniary responsibilities and entangle- 
ments. It best fulfils its own high and valuable functions as purely a 
conference : free to discuss the interests of our cause ; to express the 
mind of the household of our faith ; to utter the general sense of the 
meeting ; to inspire, to stimulate, to energize, and in general way to 
indicate the work it believes in ; strictly conforming to the purpose 
declared in the second and seventh articles of its constitution, ^^to the 
end of energizing and stimulating the denomination with which it is 
<;onnected, to the largest exertions in the cause of Christian faith and 
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work," "adopting the existing organizations of the Unitarian body as 
the instruments of its power, and confining itself to recommending 
them to such undertakings and methods as it judges to be in the heart 
of the Unitarian denomination." 

The American Unitarian Association, on the other hand, perma- 
nently organized and legally incorporated, capable of receiving, hold- 
ing, and administering trusts, having its responsible officers, records, 
and accounts, recognizes in the churches and people who principally 
compose this Conference its patrons and constituents, whose generosity 
is the fountain and measure of its resources and strength, whose guid- 
ing advice it welcomes in its varied activity, and whose acceptable ser- 
vant in its own special sphere of missionary work it aspires to be. 
Happily, thus far the two bodies, Conference and Association, each 
keeping its own province, have co-existed, and worked together amica- 
bly and with mutual helpfulness. 

This harmonious co-operation is happily illustrated in the building 
of the new church edifice in Washington, whose well-known comple- 
tion we here rejoice to record. While our accustomed missionary 
work, as reported and approved two years since, ha» been prosperous- 
ly continued, iu addition thereto this important enterprise, so warmly 
commended to the churches by the last National Conference, has been 
carried to completion by the Association. The Conference, with its 
expression of public sentiment, gave to the enterprise the needed stim- 
ulus and endorsement ; while, with no »mall labor and care, the offi- 
cers of the Association, in all the financial details, followed it to its 
successful result. The Washington society contributed their pro- 
posed quota of $30,000. The trustees of the Winn Fund gave in 
behalf of the denomination 810,000 ; and Unitarian churches and 
individuals, through the hands of the Association, gave $22,000. 
The lot having cost $20,000, and the building, completely furnished, 
costing $45,000, left a deficit of $3,000, which the Association has 
supplied from its own funds. Upon the evening of dedication, Janua^ 
ry 29, 1878, the lot, edifice, and furniture, costing in all about $65,000, 
were thus completely paid for, with no debt remaiaing as a burden 
upon the property. The Association, however, greatly needs the 
repayment of its $3,000 advance, and hopes that the churches will 
make good this deficit in next year's contributions. The property is 
held in the name of the Washington society, as was deemed by us best 
under the principles of Congiegationalism. It is covered^ however. 
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by a mortgage of $35,000, bearing no interest, held by the Associa- 
tion ; under which the money can be reclaimed, should the edifice ever 
be diverted from the purpose for which it was built. With a minister 
chosen by themselves, and holding their confidence and affection, the 
Washington society has started upon a fresh career of prosperity ; 
many accessions to its membership, and a largely increased congrega* 
tion, giving a hearing to the pulpit already amply justifying our high- 
est expectations. Under the lead of its minister, Rev. Clay MacCauley , 
the society, meanwhile, has been newly organized upon a distinctively 
Christian basis, seeking a more earnest church-life and fellowship in 
various activities, charitable, social, and religious. Recognizing the 
importance of this pulpit as a centre of wide missionary influence, and 
in accordance with the purpose of that denominational interest that 
helped to build the church, the Association, in co-operation with the 
Washington society and its pastor, proposes, during the session of 
Congress next winter, to invite some of the ablest representatives of 
our faith to present there a series of discourses upon Unitarian Affir- 
mations. And for the expense thus involved, we ask the contribu- 
tions of the churches. 

Since the last Conference, the Association has also published a new 
and revised edition of '* The Hymn, Tune, and Service-Book," 
which has been received with warm favor by many persons who have 
examined and churches that have adopted it. The Association's 
Hymn-Books have needed no missionary funds, but have been a 
source of income. We believe that no better manuals for congrega- 
tional hymn and prayer exist in the language. 

Looking forward, and not back, we ask the attention of the Con- 
ference to the principal lines of missionary work that to-day summon 
us. Since the formation of this Conference, thirteen and a half years 
ago, and the bountiful increase of missionary fund that accompanied 
it in 1865, a careful survey and study, year by year, of the whole 
field, has eliminated from our list some chimerical enterprises, and 
has opened certain well-defined channels of activity that approve them- 
selves to a mature judgment. These should not be closed or aban- 
doned, but only enlarged with a more consecrated zeal and generosity. 
We have no sensational experiments nor captivating novelties to pro- 
pose, soon in. their turn to be dropped and added to the old list of 
failures. Our virtue is subjected to the test of standing steadily by 
the good work already under take n^ which demands all the generosity 
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we have thus far been able to commaad. Our missionary work has 
little of any new story to tell. It is becoming the old, old story. Yet 
methods of work are always open for fresh consideration, and we wel- 
come the wisdom of the Conference in guiding our plans. 

Shall we not steadily stand by our India Mission ? It is in all the 
world the only mission of Christianity to heathendom that goes thither, 
not in antagonism, but in sympathy and appreciation, — that says not, 
*'Your faith is false, your religion is to be trampled under foot," but 
says, '*Weare brothers, worshipping the same Father. Your religion 
is one utterauce of the Holy Spirit ; in the name of Jesus, we would 
■how you a more excellent way." Orthodoxy has spent untold thou- 
sands to shatter idolatry ; and, even where no single heathen has been 
converted, has commended itself as a divine generosity. It is little 
enough for all the wealth of the liberal church in America to keep 
open in Calcutta a channel by which the aspiring culture and religion 
of the Brahmo-Somaj may have access to the noble literature of the 
liberal faith, and the most eilightened and saintly Hindoos aided for- 
ward to the purer, loftier religion of the Sermoa on the Mount. 

Shall we not continue with unabated zeal our aid to feeble churches 
in New England ? Although distant fields may seem more promising, 
the comparison is oflen illusive. Why is a church of a hundred peo- 
ple in a New England village less important than one of half the 
number in some great city ? But we need no comparison. These 
small churches are the fountains of our influence. The young people 
they colonize are everywhere missionaries of liberal Christianity, and 
leaders in our best civilization. Our churches in San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and New York, could not afford to lose the strength 
they have gained from the country churches of New England. They 
are the rills that feed thp. rivers that fill the sea. Close these churches 
and you largely dry up the best sources of the charity and morality, 
the educational and religious culture, that save the nation. Our list of 
beneficiary churches in New England does not diminish, but has in- 
creased rather, under the strain of recent financial pressure. In ad- 
ministering your bounty, we scrutinize as fairly as we can the merit 
and the need of every special call that comes. We invite the advice 
of the local conferences with which tliey are connected. 

Shall we not maintain our faith in the similar work in more distant 
fields ? Fifteen years ago great hopes were cherished of the speedy 
formation of many strong new churches. By the selection of the great 
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cities, and the establishment of a church a year in each of them, it 
seemed easy, theoretically, soon to posses^ the continent. It is a sore 
trial of our faith that the churches at Harlem, at Indianapolis, at 
Cleveland, the Third and Fourth Churches at Chicago, at Omaha and 
Denver, at Charleston and New Orleans, after many a year, are still 
at our doors for aid, under the pressing alternative of continued life or 
speedy death. We must accept the obstacles and discouragements and 
still do our best. Wherever is formed a Unitarian church. East or 
West, there is found a band of men and women at the front of all the 
best activities of the community. Their influence is not to be estima- 
ted by counting, numbers, — it should be weighed. Who shall reckon 
the contributions to the best life of the Mississippi Valley by our 
churches of St. Louis, Louisville, and Chicago. At the growing cen- 
tres of the Pacific coast, and those of the new States beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, as well ea at nearer points, like Cleveland and Harlem, let 
us still patiently labor and wait. For expenditure in planting church- 
es in these distant fields the Association asks your generosity. And, 
whether it is best to plant and sustain men in important centres, or to 
assign them circuits, or to send them widely travelling, is a question 
for consideration. 

Especially inviting is the opportunity opened by the chief collegiate 
towns of the West. The day had gone when the Unitarian people 
need to found or to sustain colleges of their own. Science and letters 
are of no sect. The higher secular education is essentially liberal and 
liberalizing. During the first half of our century a multitude of small 
colleges have been founded by sectarian zeal. Though they have done 
their own good work, we need not now enter into that competition. 
At best, we have no constituency in the West to demand or sustain 
them. However unsectarian their management, people of other sects 
shun them as infidel. They are contrary to the spirit of the age, 
which demands institutions divorced from all denominational alliance. 
Meanwhile, under the munificent educational endowments given by 
Congress to all the new States, the West has no claim on the E^t for 
educational benefactions. By the published educational reports, Iowa 
to-day, with a population nearly equal to that of Massachusetts, is 
proportionally as rich in her educational income,* Every new State 

Massochusotta. Iowa. 

•PopQlation 1,400,000 1»200,000 

Educational Income 96,105,536 $5^7,524 

United States Report on Education^ 1877. 
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alflo is forming its own central University on unsectarian foundations, 
with ample income and equipment. These far outstrip all we can do. 
The hundreds of joung men they bring together, without sectarian 
bias, are susceptible to the liberal influence we may f tirly exert upon 
them. At Ithaca, N. Y., and Ann Arbor, Mich., for twelve years or 
more, such service has been rendered as no gold can compensate, by 
Dr. Stebbins and Mr. Brigham. For their fidelity we tender them 
the expression of profound gratitude. Their good work we hope to 
continue by the younger brethren, Rev. H. C. Badger and Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland. We have recently invited Rev. Oscar Clute to similar 
work at Iowa City, the seat of the Iowa State University, having five 
hundred students. We are aiding in starting a ministry at Bruns- 
wick, Maine, the seat of Bowdoin College, with its one hundred and 
fifty students. We are not unmindful of the opportunity opened at 
Exeter, N. H., the seat of Phillips Academy, and at Meadville, Pa., 
having not only the Theological school, but a college of two hundred 
and fifty students. Meanwhile, Madison, Wis., Lawrence, Kan., and 
Lincoln, Neb., each the seat of a rapidiy-growing State University, 
only await the right man, and the funds to sustain him. 

For all this work everything depends on the men. No central 
board can command success without the competent leaders. The 
Unitarian Association, like President Lincoln, severely criticised for 
delinquencies of chaplains sent to the army, is compelled to use ju5t 
what material the profession furnishes. It is no fault of the Associa- 
tion that it cannot command angels as the apostles and prophets of t\m 
liberal gospel. Meanwhile it behooves us to foster the two 9ohiH>|jt of 
the prophets at Cambridge and Meadville, and to sustain, acct^rdin^ 
to their need, the young men who are there fitting for the iuiui^lrY« 
Tear by year, the men they send out successfully recruit the pul|^t 
leadership of the churches. At the same time, we are not uumimi* 
ful of the fact that many of our ablest and best have been equipp^ 
in other communions. As the number increases who thus seek our 
household of faith, it has seemed that a committee of fellowship may 
well be appointed by this conference to accept their credentials, ex- 
amine their record, and offer them welcome. And since human na- 
ture is not yet perfect, and notoriously some of our pulpits have been 
disgraced by false and unworthy men, who have fallen under shadow 
of failure or immorality in other communions, and, under the pretext 
of change of belief and a love of larger freedom, seek fresh chance 
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ia ours, it behooves our churches, while not unixdndful of the 
apostolic iuj unction to entertain strangers, — for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares, — to examine, by some trustworthy 
method, more carefully, the record, the character, and the fitness 
of these strangers who announce themselves angels of the liberal 
gospel. 

And shall we not, above all else, spread more freely our religious lite- 
rature? Notably, says Carlyle, ''Do not books still accomplish mira- 
cles ? They persuade men. ♦ • • What built St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral ? Look at the heart of the matter ; it was that divine Hebrew 
Book. ♦ • • The true University of these days is a collection of 
books. * * * Books are our Church, too." Of all the work of 
the twelve apostles, the most directly enduring result lives in their 
epistles. Even the churches founded by Paul have disappeared, while 
the letters Paul wrote haVe been preaching for eighteen centuries, and 
still live and speak in all climes and tongues throughout the world. 
It is true that, more than in any special missionary effort of ours, the 
strength of our cause in America is in the best men and women and 
the quiet home-work of our three hundred churches, and moves for- 
ward in the growing intelligence and a multitude of liberalizing influ- 
ences of the age. It is equally true that in our noble literature is 
largely the hiding of our power. Our churches are few; gifted 
preachers are fewer, and the range of the living voice narrowly 
limited. But by the printed page the best words go to the ends of 
the land, and find audience of millions. Mr. Moody has gathered 
larger crowds to hear him than ever did Mr. Martineau. But when 
the crowd has scattered, and its thin excitement is forgotten, oar 
princely spiritual leader will still be found winning the highest science 
and philosophy to reverently worship God in spirit and in truth. Of 
all the sects of Christendom, the Unitarian, with its word of life so 
richly uttered by gifted souls, living and dead, finds here its chief 
vantage ground, and may well choose these lists in which to challenge 
competition. With all the hindrances, obstacles, limitations, defects, 
perplexities and failures of our attempts at church extension on one 
hand ; with the boundless opportunities offered by the increasing in- 
quiry of the wide world, and the wealth of resources latent in the 
pages of our Wares, Peabodys, Channing, Dewey, and the rest, it is 
amazing that we so sluggishly allow the dust to cover our books. 
Were we half alive to the magnificent opportunity that summons, we 
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should sow this seed broadcast, like campaigD documents ia a Presi- 
dential election. 

A small, almost insignificant beginning, has been made by a few 
gifts to libraries, and the offer of Channing to ministers. It is morti- 
fying to-day to confess that for lack of funds we have never dared 
advertise our offer openly, but have only ventured feebly to whisper it 
in private. Nevertheless, to our offer, hardly anywhere openly 
known, there comes every month such hearty and hospitable welcome, 
that it only hints and suggests the vast harvest field awaiting us. 

Fifly thousand dollars could be thus spent to advantage before our 
next Conference meets. Public libraries and reading rooms forming 
all over the land, the natural complement of the public schools, be- 
coming, as Garlyle has said, the real University and largely the pulpit 
of the American people, offer us hospitality. Let us freely send 
them these angels of the better life, of whose good record and charac- 
ter we are sure. There are 35,000 preachers in the United States 
every Sunday speaking to the American people. We cannot ex- 
change or have access to their pulpits, but we can tell them what to 
say ; and thus, through all the land, preach to all the people without 
any councils trying us for heresy. Into every public library and read- 
ing room, and to every minister and theological student in America 
willing to receive them, the churches and people of this Conference 
ought to send a liberal selection of the best Unitarian books. Give 
us the funds and it shall be done ; and it will be a more living, endur- 
ing, and far-reaching work, than that so happily accomplished since 
our last biennial, of building the Washington church. 

Since our last Conference, the contributions for our missionary 
work, including, as we fairly should, the gifts for the Washington 
church, need by no means discourage us. Estimated at their gold 
value, they show fairly by the side of the annual gifts of ten years 
ago. Yet, consider what a financial judgment-day all our churches 
and people have been passing through of closing and settling long 
open accounts, and let each pastor and delegate consider the case of 
his own particular church, and know it fairly stands for the average 
denomination, and no doubt or distrust shall chili the enthusiasm of 
this Conference. Rather shall we take new heart and hope, and with 
the rising tide of the freshly coming prosperity set sail anew. 

The Association asks that the churches shall begiu their yearly col- 
lection promptly upon the close of this Conference, and complete 
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it as early as possible. And it asks that, for the next two years, 
there shall be sent us at least $50,000 per year, for a new crusade of 
liberal propagandism. 



RECORD OF BUSINESS. 

Saratoga, Tuesday, Sept. 17th, 1878. 

7.30 P. M. The eighth "National Conference of Unita- 
rian and other Christian Churches" assembled in the Metho- 
dist Church. Sermon by Rev. Brooke Herford, of Chicago. 



Wednesday, Sept. 18th. 

9 o'clock. Conference meeting, conducted by Kev. Qeo. 
W. Hosmer, of Newton, Mass. 

10 o'clock. The Conference was called to order by the 
President, Hon. E. R. Hoar, of Concord, Mass., who spoke 
as follows : — 

ADDRESS OF JUDGE HOAR. 

Bretherea and sisters of our household of faith, whose familiar 
countenances are so pleasant to my eyes, I am happy that it is my 
privilege to greet you at the opening of this interesting occasion, held 
under such favorable circumstances. Believers in the doctrine of di- 
vine love and human welfare, the gospel of charity, liberty, recon- 
ciliation and righteousness, you have come together as the representa- 
tives of our denomination, to strengthen each other's hands and en- 
courage each other's hearts. You are all welcome, and the great 
company who have come up hither with you are also welcome to the 
influences and the privileges of the time. Our large spirit welcomes 
both wings of our churches. Everything that will bear us up we can- 
not spare. We welcome, also, even what I once heard rather wittily 
described as ^^ feathers that the bird seemed to have dropped." We 
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expect on this occasion that we are to receive instruction from the 
most thoughtful minds among us ; that we are to deliberate upon 
the interests committed to our charge ; ifnd are to bear constant- 
Ij in mind that the purpose of this meeting, as expressed in its con- 
stitution, is to the end of energizing and stimulating the denomination 
with which we are connected, to the largest exertions in the cause of 
Christian faith. Upon the accomplishment of that purpose let us now 
enter. 

The Secretary, on behalf of the Council, presented the 
following resolutions : — 

Resolvedy That the rules of the last Conference be adopted as the 
rules of the present Conference, until otherwise ordered. 

Besolved^ That a Business Committee of seven be appointed by the 
Chair, to whom all new business shall be referred, and to whom the 
order of business shall be entrusted ; they shall report for the consid- 
eration of the Conference all resolutions brought before them, and 
unless otiierwise ordered by die Conference, shall report at each morn- 
ing session ten minutes, and at each aflernoon session thirty minutes 
before the hour of adjournment. 

Resolved^ That the discussions proceed in the order suggested by 
the Council until the committee shall report. 

Resolved^ That until otherwise ordered there shall be a devotional 
meeting each morning at 9 o'clock, in the Town Hall ; that the Con- 
ference shall meet at 10 A. M. and adjourn at 1 P. M., meet at 3 
P. M. and adjourn at 5, and ihat the evening session shall commence 
at 7.30. 

The rules adopted were as follows : — 

1. No member, without special leave of the Conference, shall speak 
more than ten minutes at a time, or more than once on the same sub- 
ject, except in explanation. 

2. The ruling of the President, on points of order, shall not be de- 
batable. 

3. In other respects the Conference will be governed by the ordi- 
nary parliamentary rules, as laid down in Cushing's ^^ Manual," as 
far as applicable to the business and organization of this Conference. 
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4. All audible approbation or disapprobation shall be regarded as a 
breach of order. 

The resolutions and rules of order Were unanimously 
adopted. 

The following Committees were appointed by the Chair : — 
On Credentials: George W. Warren, of Boston; George 
Nichols, of Germantown, Pa. ; Rev. J. L. Seward, of Lowell. 
On dominations: Rev. C. G. Ames and Charles G. Wood, of 
Boston ; Rev. J. C. Kimball, of Hartford, Ct. ; Rev. J. F. 
Moors, of Greenfield ; Dorman B. Eaton, of New York. On 
business: Rev. A. Woodbury, of Providence ; Nathan H. 
Skinner, of Taunton ; D. L. Shorey, of Chicago ; H. P. 
Kidder, of Boston ; Rev. J. C. Learned, of St. Louis : Hon. 
P. C. Cheney, of Manchester, N. H. ; Rev. L. G. Ware, of 
Burlington, Vt. 

Rev. Fred. Meakin, of Taunton, was appointed Assistant 
Secretarv of the Conference. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D.D., of Boston, Aen read 
an essay, on "The New Theology." 

The Essay was discussed by Rev. Wm. R. Alger and Rev . 
R. P. Stebbins, D.D. Adjourned. 

3 P. M; The Report of the Council was read by Rev. H. 
W. Bellows, D.D. 

Rev. J. LI. Jones read a consolidated report of the West- 
em Conferences. 

Rev. S. H. Camp read the reports of the Middle States 
and the New York and Hudson River Conferences. 

Rev. N. P. Gilman read a report of the Conferences in 
New England. 

Resolutions were offered, which went to the Committee on 
Business. Adjourned. 

7.30. A meeting was held, under the charge of Rev. C. 
A. Staples. 

Subject : "The Education of our Children.** 
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Speakers : Eev. C. A. Staples, of Providence, E. I. ; Her. 
J. F. Moors, of Greenfield, Mass. ; Rev. E. A. Hpiton, of 
Hin^am, Mass. ; Bcr. Tbos. Hill, D.B., of Portland, Me, ; 
ReT. E. H. Hall, of Worcester, Mass. ; and Eev. S. E. Cal- 
throp, of Syracuse, N. Y. 



Thcesdat, Sept. 19th. 

9 o'clock. Conference meeting, led by Eev. S. E. Cal- 
throp. Subject, "Christ." 

10 o'clock. Rev. C. C. Everett, D. D., read an Essay on 
"TheNewEthica." 

The Essay was discnssed by Eev. J. C. Learned, of St. 
Louis, Mo., and Rev. G. A. Thayer, of So. Boston, Mass. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, the following resolu- 
tions wejB reported by Rev. Aug. Woodbury, from the Com- 
mittee on Business : — 

Resolved, That all reeolutioas briDging new bosiness before the 
Cooference shall be preseoted before twelve o'clock meridian on Fri- 
day. Adopted. 

The Committee on business reported the following resolu'- 
tion (offered by Eev. N. P. Gilman) without recommenda- 
tion. 

Raolved, That thb Conference recommendB to the American Uni- 
tarian Aeaociation the early preparation of a book of religious eongs 
that shall be convenient in size, low in price, and adapted in its wordg 
13 to popular use. Referred to tbe Conncil. 

' resolutions as substitutes for the resolutions offered 
r. E. E. Hale, and those presented by the Council, 
I to the appointment of additional missionaries : — 

\ied, That this Conference jndge it expedient and most desira- 
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ble to appoint three missionaries at large to work in such new fields 
and by such methods as the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association may deliberately advise. [Adopted.] 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association, in consultation with the Council, be requested to appoint 
such missionaries as soon as sufficient contributions shall have been 
made to the Association to defray the expense of their support. 
[Adopted.] 

Resolved, That the appointment of special missionaries is not de- 
signed to diminish or supersede the general missionary work already 
carried on by the American Unitarian Association, and that consulta- 
tion and hai'mony between the Council and the Directors of tlie As- 
sociation is earnestly commended and expected of both agencies. 
[Adopted.] 

Resolved, That this Conference pledges the churches it represents 
to the increased support of the American Unitarian Association in 
providing means necessary to carry out the purposes of the foregoing 
resolution. [Adopted.] 

Eesolutions offered by Rev. C. A. Staples, relative to the 
education of our children, reduced to the following form : — 

Resolved, That in view of the demand for the best possible educa. 
tion ol our children, this Conference appoint a committee of seven 
persons, to be nominated by the President, to take into consideration 
the subject of the foundation and endowment of one or more schools 
for the education of girls, where means for the best culture can be 
provided at moderate cost, and whose pupils will be free from secta- 
rian influence ; to devise plans for the establishment and organization 
of such schools, and to report upon the same to the Council at some 
time previous to the next meeting of the Conference. [Adopted.] 

Two resolutions relative to particular schools : — 

Resolved, That this Conference observe with high approval the self- 
sacrificing endeavors of the church in Greenfield, Mass., and its min- 
ister, to establish a High School or Academy in that place, in which 
the daughters of our Unitarian families can be educated, at moderate 
expense, with great thoroughness and with perfect security against the 
sectarian influences that lie in wait for them, in most endowed schools 
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of the same class in all parts of the country ; and that it would en- 
courage the hope of the trustees that more Unitarian parents would 
patronize the school, and that our liberal-handed men, among their 
denominational charities, would not forget to enroll this. [Adopted.] 
Beaolved, That the Conference recommends Antioch College among 
the minor and inexpensive colleges of the country, as the one where 
Unitarian boys and girls may find excellent opportunities in elementary 
and in advanced education, with sound and liberal religious influence 
and teaching, and a pure moral atmosphere ; and that its healthful 
situation, its social connection, and its academic advantages entitle it 
to the confidence and support of the denomination. [Adopted.] 

Two resolutions offered by the President of the Council : — 

Resolved^ That the National Conference extends to Rev. Dr Oliver 
Stearns, late Dean of the Divinity School at Cambridge, and formerly 
President of the Meadville Theological School, its profound thanks 
for his long and useful services, as instructor, guide, and example in 
forming the minds and characters of our students in the ministry ; 
that his diligence, ability, faithfulness and piety, have commanded 
our entire respect, and the love and honor of all those — both the re- 
cipients of his teachings and witnesses of his spirit — who have 
watched with ever-increasing delight and satisfaction his long and 
consecrated career ; that the prayer and gratitude of the churches 
will accompany him to his retirement, with the earnest hope that he 
may ''bring forth fruit in his old age," and continue to serve our 
cause with his pen and his voice. [Adopted.] 

Resolved^ That the National Conference has heard with great satis- 
faction of the existence and of the success of the first meeting of the 
Ministers' Institute ; that it warmly recommends attendance upon its 
future sessions of all our ministers ; that it endorses the freedom and 
the fearlessness which it seeks to promote in the examination of theo- 
logical and biblical questions, and has full confidence in the whole- 
some results of all reverential inquiries, thorough and searching, be- 
lieving that the source of all truth is not served by ignorance, blind- 
ness, or fear; but only by knowledge, clearness of vision, and love. 
The Conference commends the Ministers' Institute to the hospitality 
of the churches, and points with gratitude and pride to the example 
of the church in Springfield as a model useful to follow, if difficult to 
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copj, in its generous and beautiful entertainment of the Ministers' In- 
stitute, at its first session. [Adopted.] Adjourned. 

3 o'clock. A resolution offered by Bey. A. A. LiYennore, 
proposing to raise, through the agency of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, an endowment fund of $15,000 for the 
Meadville Theological School, was referred to the Business 
Committee. 

The Report of the American Unitarian Association was 
read by Key. R. R. Shippen, Secretary. 

Mr. Greo. Partridge of St. Louis made a statement of work 
done in St. Louis. 

The Report of the Sunday School Society was read by 
Rey. Greo. F. Piper, Secretary. 

The Report of the Bureau of Ministerial Supply was read 
by Rey. E. C. Guild, Chairman. 

A resolution submitted by the Council proyiding that the 
Committee of Fellowship be charged with the duty of in- 
quiring into the character and fitness of candidates for the 
mmiatiy. was sharply discussed. 

The following resolution, passed by the Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, was read : — 

Whbbeas, The large and increasing number of ministers from 
other sects attracted towards the Unitarian denomination, renders im- 
portant some assurance of their fitness for our ministry, — 

Besolvedy That in the opinion of this Board the National Confer- 
ence should appoint a Committee of Fellowship, consisting of both 
laymen and clergymen, who shall have authority, directly or through 
the agency of local conferences, to pass upon the moral character and 
other qualifications of candidates for the Unitarian ministry ; and 
that all societies seeking pastors in the future, be earnestly urged to 
open their pulpits to none but those having the approval of said Com- 
mittee. 

The following protest of the Wisconsin Conference was 
also read: — 
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Bev. Geo, Batchelor^ Sec. National Conference, — Dear Sir : It is 
proper that I transmit to you the following portion of proceedings at 
our late session of the Wisconsin Conference : — 

The Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and Independent Societies, 
assembled at Milwaukee, Aug. 24, 1878, respectfully "but firmly en- 
ters its unanimous protest against tlie resolution adopted at a late 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association, recommending cen- 
sorship of denominational pulpits. The Conference believes that 
Societies^ and Societies alone, ought to be judges of the qualifications of 
their ministers, and that any attempt to curtail the individual respon- 
sibility of Societies seeking for ministers, to inquire into qualifica- 
tions and character, is hurtful to the independent policy of our 
churches, and injurious to the natural and healthy operation of busi- 
ness principles in managing their affairs. 

The Wisconsin Conference objects to the Preamble of the Resolu- 
tion as inhospitable in its tone and apparent intent ; and objects to 
any and every movement which even seems to make the Unitarian 
policy anything less than the purest system of Independency, believ- 
ing that thereby the greatest fraternity may be subserved. 

For the Conference, 

JuDSON Fisher, Secretary. 

Monroe, Wis,, Aug, 27, 1878. 

Rev. C. G. Ames offered an amendment, providing that 
each Local Conference be advised to create its own Commit- 
tee of Fellowship. 

D. L. Shorey offered another amendment ; and after brief 
and lively discussion, on motion of Dr. Stebbins, the whole 
matter was sent back to the Business Committee, with in- 
structions to report a new resolution, with a view to harmon- 
izing the various views. 

The Business Committee reported the following resolutions, 
submitted by the Council : — 

Resolved, That this Conference, while fully recognizing the abso* 
lute right and freedom of each congregation to* conduct its own wor- 
ship in its own way, and according to its own order, would still com- 
mend to all our churches a careful consideration of all means for 
improving the dignity of worship and the co-operation of the people 
with the minister in acts of prayer and praise, to the end that some 
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opportunity be offered the members of the congregation of joining 
their own voices to that of the officiating minister. [Adopted.] 

Beaolvedj That the production of manuals of devotion and helps to 
public worship should be encouraged by the American Unitarian 
Association in its endeavors to increase, improve, and spread the lite- 
rature of the denomination, and im{)rove the methods in use among 
new congregations. [Adopted.] 

Resolved^ That the Conference tenders its hearty thanks to the Sec- 
retary of the Association for his successful revision of the '^Hymn 
and Tune Book," and for the additional services of worship therein 
printed ; and, without favoring the abandonment of the practice of 
spontaneous prayer, would warmly recommend, both to our old and 
new societies, the use of these services in the exercises of public wor- 
ship. [Adopted.] 

Resolved^ That the Conference has heard with deep interest the Re- 
port of the Sunday School Society ; that it strongly approves the work 
and purposes of the society, and heartily commends them to the sup- 
port of our churches. [Adopted.] 

Resolved^ That the Unitarian churches and people be earnestly 
urged to contribute at least $50,000 to the treasury of the American 
Unitanan Association during the coming year ; and that the several 
churches be requested to make their collection by systematic effort, 
and as early as possible afler the close of this Conference. [Adopted.] 

7.30 P. M. A missionary meeting was held, Kev. R. R. 
Shippen, conducting. 

Addresses were made by Gen. Armartrong, of the Hamp- 
ton School, Va. ; Rev. Clay MacCauley, Washington, D. C. ; 
Rev. C. W. Buck, Portland, Me. ; Rev. J. LI. Jones, Janes- 
ville, Wis. ; Rev. J. F. W. Ware, Boston, Ma«s. ; Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, Concord, Mass., and Hon. John D. Long, 
Hingham, Mass. 



Friday, Sept. 20th. 

9 o'clock. Conference Meeting, conducted by Rev. C. F, 
Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Subject, ''Immortality." 
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10 o'clock. Rev. Aug. Woodbury, from the Businesd 
Committee, reported an order of business for the day, and 
moved that the business of the Conference be finished before 
its rise from the present session. The motion was agreed to ; 
and two other resolutions were referred to the Business Com- 
mittee, under the rules. 

Hon. Geo. Wm. Curtis then read an Essay upon "Morals 
and Politics." 

The Essay was discussed by Hon. D. B. Eaton, of New 
York. 

The Meadville resolution was taken up as unfinished busi- 
ness. A long discussion followed, Dr. A. A. Livermore 
opening it by a presentation of the claims of Meadville. The 
sense of the meeting seemed to be, that while these claims 
must be conceded to be most pressing, and the duty of Uni- 
tarians to listen to them most urgent, it would not be wise to 
commit to the Association^ through the action of the Confer- 
ence, the duty of raising the funds required. Mr. Samuel 
May suggested that subscriptions should be taken on the spot, 
believing that there was sufficient interest to secure the rais- 
ing of the whole amount. Rev. J. LI. Jones, on leaving for 
the train, said he would give $100 ; and Mr. May said he could 
not give less, though he would like to give more. No further 
action in that direction, however, was taken ; and the resolu- 
tion was finally submitted in the following form : — 

Whereas, In coDsideration of the services of the Meadville The- 
ological School to liberal Christiauity in the past, and the opportuni- 
ties for its continued and enlarged usefulness, it appeals to the sympa- 
thies and missionary patronage of the National Conference in their 
plans of work and propagandism ; and, — 

Whereas, The trustees of the school, through their treasurer, 
Prof. Frederick Huidekoper, ask for an additijnal endowment of 
815,000, for the pressing needs of the institution ; therefore, — 

Resolved^ That the Conference fully acknowledges the claims of 
Meadville, and recommends to the members and the ministers the 
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raisiag of the sum of $15,000 by all the personal influence they can 
exert during the next six months. [Adopted.] 

The Committee on Busiuess then reported back the follow- 
ing resolutions, amended according to the instructions of the 
Conference : — 

Eesolved, That the Committee on Fellowship, to be chosen by the 
Conference, be directed to take into immediate consideration the sub- 
ject of the introduction into the Unitarian ministry of those persons 
who seek an entrance into that ministry from other churches, and 
those who have not received a certificate of their moral character and 
ministerial education from either of our own theological schools, or 
from the theological schools of our faith in England. [Adopted.] 

Besolved, That the Committee on Fellowship be instructed to pre- 
pare, as soon as possible, some regulation, plan, or method, by which 
such introduction may be made, with the view of welcoming to our 
fellowship such persons as may be sincerely desirous of enjoying the 
larger freedom and the clearer light of our faith, and of assuring to 
our ministry the addition of such as are fitted by character and intel- 
lectual qualifications to render good service to the cause of truth. 
[Adopted.] 

Besolved^ That this committee be directed to send a copy of such 
regulation, plan, or method, to the secretary of each of the local con- 
ferences in the denomination, with the request that the executive offi- 
cers of such conferences shall put it into practical execution in the 
way and manner which shall be deemed the most efficient toward se- 
curing the end in view. [Adopted.] 

Resolved^ That a certificate of the acceptance by any local confer- 
ence of any applicant for admission to our ministry, in accordance 
¥rith the spirit of these resolutions, filed at the office of the secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, shall entitle such person to be 
received into the fellowship of the Unitarian churches, and to be en- 
rolled in the ranks of the Unitarian ministry. [Adopted.] 

The Committee on Nominations presented the following 
report : — 

For President, — Hon. E. R. Hoar, Concord, Mass. 
For Vice-Presidents, — Hon. S. F. Miller, Keokuk, Iowa; Geo. 

10 
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O. Shattuck, Esq., Boston ; Jos. H. Choate, Esq., New York city ; 
Hon. P. C. Cheney, Manchester, N. H. ; Hon. E. Carlton Sprague, 
Buffalo, N. Y. ; Hon. Thomas Talbot, Billerica, Mass. 
[!||i^or the Council, — ^Old members: Rev. H. W. Bellows, D. D., 
New York ; Rev. C. A. Staples, Providence, R. I. ; A. S. Wheeler, 
Esq., Boston, Mass. ; Mr. H. P. Kidder, Boston, Mass. 

New members : Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Concord, Mass. ; Rev. 
Edward H. Hall, Worcester, Mass. ; Hon. John D. Loijg, Hingham, 
Mass. ; John F. Kimball, Esq., Lowell, Mass. ; Elliott C. Cowdin, 
Esq., New York; and to fill unexpired term, Rev. Jenk. LI. Jones, 
Janes ville. Wis. 

For General Secretary. — Rev. George Batchelor, Salem, Mass. 

For Treasurer, — Rev. Adams Ayer, Boston. 

For Committee on Fellowship. — ^For the Eastern States : Rev. C • 
C. Everett, D. D., Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Augustus Woodbury, 
Providence, R. I. ; Rev. James DeNormandie, Portsmouth, N. H. 

For the Middle States : Rev. A. A. Livermore, Mead ville, Penn. ; 
Rev. S. R. Calthrop, Syracuse, N. Y. ; Rev. Geo. W. Cutter, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

For the Western States : Rev. Brooke Herford, Chicago ; Rev. J. 
R. Effinger, Des Moines, Iowa ; Rev. Jenk. LI. Jones, JanesviUe, 
Wis. 

The Nominating Committee also suggested the addition of 
the following names to the Committee on Fellowship : — 

For the Pacific States: Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D. D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ; Rev. Thos. L. Eliot, Portland, Oregon ; Rev. David N. 
Utter, Olympia, W. T. 

The suggestion of the committee was accepted, and all the 
nominees were elected. 

The Chair appointed the following committee on the educa- 
tion of our children : Rev. Rufus Ellis, D. D., Boston, Mass. ; 
Mrs. J. P. Walker, Jamaica Plain, Mass. ; Hon. Jno. Cum- 
mings, Woburn, Mass. ; Rev. C. A. Staples, Providence, 
E, I. ; Miss Lucretia Crocker, Boston, Mass. ; Rev. J. P. 
Moors, Greenfield, Mass. ; Hon. Jno. D. Long, Hingham, 
Mass. 
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Mr. G. Washington Warren, from the Committee on Cre- 
dentials, submitted the following: — 

The Committee on Credentials report that it appears, from the 
credentials which have been presented by the duly coustitutcd mem- 
bers of the Conference, that two hundred and one churches and nine- 
teen associations are represented by five hundred and thirty-one dele- 
gates coming from nineteen of the United States, from the District of 
Columbia, and from the Dominion of Canada. [Report accepted.] 

Mr. Woodbury, from the Business Committee, reported 
the following resolutions : — 
A resolution offered by Rev. Mr. May, of Leicester : — 

Resolved, That with deep interest in the reform movement, so 
called, whereby so many victims of intemperance, putting forth their 
utmost strength and relying upon the sure promise of Almighty help, 
have been rescued from a most fearful bondage, we commend that 
cause to all our churches, people, and ministers, entreating them to 
lend it their active aid ; especially would we urge that they give per- 
sonal spmpathy and support to those who arc striving to keep their 
faith and stand fast in their new-found manhood. [Adopted.] 

Two resolutions offered by Mr. O. G. Steele, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. :— 

Resolved, That the subject of disseminating the literature of our 
faith and general principles is one which should command the atten- 
tion of our people for their own instruction and edification, as well as 
to reach the great body of Christian people who may desire, or be in- 
duced, to give attention to the great subjects in which we are all so 
deeply interested. 

Resolved, That the several societies connected with, or represented 
in this Conference, be earnestly requested to organize a *'Book As- 
sociation" for the purpose of providing a full supply of the books 
published by the American Unitarian Association, or by others of 
the same general character, for a general library for the members of 
their societies, as well as placing a supply of literature relating to our 
faith and organization in the private libraries of their members. 
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These two resolutions, by recommendation of the Business 
Committee, were referred to the Council. 

Resolved^ That the cordial thanks of the Conference be tendered to 
the trustees of the Washington Street Methodist Episcopal Church for 
their generous and Christian courtesy in offering to the Conference for 
its sessions the use of their house of worship. Their liberality is 
thoroughly appreciated, and will be long and gratefully remembered. 
[Adopted.] 

Rev. C. G. Ames offered the following resolution (new. con.) 

Resolved^ That with a view to make the mature deliberations and 
the enthusiasm of this Conference the common property of our 
churches, wo recommend and urge that each delegation procure, at 
an early day, and on Sunday if practicable, a special meeting of the 
congregation it represents, at which meeting a report of the proceed- 
ings of this Conference may be heard and considered. [Adopted.] 

The business of the Conference being now finished, Rev. 
Dr. Bellows led the assembly in a concluding prayer. 



CONSTITUTION^ AND BY-LAWS 



OF THE 



NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 



CONSTITUTION. 

Preamble. — Whereas ^ The great opportunities and demands for 
christian labor and consecration at this time increase our sense of the 
obligations of all disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ, to prove their 
faith by self-denial, and by the devotion of their lives and possessions 
to the service of God and the building up of the kingdom of His 
Son, — 

Article I. — Therefore, the christian churches of the Unitarian 
faith here assembled, unite themselves in a common body, to be 
known as the National Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches, to the end of energizing and stimulating the denomination 
with which they are connected, to the largest exertions in the cause of 
christian faith and work. 

Article II. — This National Conference shall be composed of such 
delegates, elected once in two years, not to exceed three from any 
church, including its minister, who shall officially be one, as any of 
our churches may accredit to it by a certificate of their appointment. 

•Article III. — The American Unitarian Association, the Western 
Conference, and such other theological, academic, or humane organi- 
zations in our body as the Conference may see fit to invite, shall be 
entitled to representation by not more than three delegates each. 

Article IV. — The Conference shall meet biennially at such time 
and place as it may designate at its successive biennial sessions. 

Article V. — Its officers shall consist of a President; six Vice 
Presidents ; a General Secretary ; a Treasurer ; and a Council of 
ten, half ministers and half laymen ; who shall be elected at each 
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meeting to hold their offices for two years, and until their successors 
arc appointed. And half the number of the Council shall consist of 
new members, the oldest members being retired at each election and 
giving place to the new members. 

Article VI. — The Council, during the intervals of the biennial 
sessions, may fill vacancies in the board of government, and shall 
have charge of all business having reference to the interests of the 
Conference, and intrusted to it bj that body, which is hereby declared 
a purely advisory one. 

Article VII. — The National Conference, until further advised by 
its experience, adopts the existing organizations of the Unitarian body 
as the instruments of its power, and confines itself to recommending 
them to such undertakings and methods as it judges to be in the heart 
of the Unitarian denomination. 

Article VIII. — This Constitution may be amended at any regu- 
lar meeting of the Conference, by a vote of not less than two-thirds 
of the delegates accredited thereto. 

Article IX. — Reaffirming our allegiance to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and desiring to secure the largest unity of the spirit, and the 
widest practical co-operation, we invite to our fellowship all who wish 
to be followers of Christ. 

BY-LAWS. 

1 . Three months at least before the time fixed by the National 
Conference for its biennial meeting, the Council shall is9ue a circular 
letter of call to the churches and organizations in its fellowship, ac- 
companying it with a form of certificate, the production of which 
shall be the proof of membership of the Conference until others are 
elected, unless otherwise ordered by the Conference. 

2. The General Secretary shall keep a full report of the proceed- 
ings of the body, which shall be published at the expense of the C<9n- 
ference, and a copy sent to every delegate. 

8. The Council at the conclusion of each Conference shall issue 
an address to the churches and organizations in our body, whether 
members of this Conference or not, to be published with the proceed- 
ings of the Conference, containing such advice and encouragement as 
it may deem appropriate, but especially communicating to the church- 
es and organizations the recommendations of the Conference in regard 
to plans and methods of work ; the amount of money required for 
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the uses of the year ; the special objects to which they woald adyise 
its appropriation, with such suggestions as to a just apportionment of 
the burden as they may judge expedient and becoming. 

4. The Council shall have it for its duty to keep itself accurately 
informed of the plans and operations of the various organizations of 
our Body, and of the state of the individual churches ; inviting cor- 
respondence and soliciting reports, to be sent in one month before 
the biennial meeting, in which the general condition of the parish, its 
Sunday School, charities, and general working, may be set forth, to 
the end that the Conference may know what the wants and the wishes 
of the churches are, somewhat more particularly than it is possible to 
learn in the necessary hurry of the biennial meeting. 

5. The General Secretary of the National Conference shall be the 
person to whom all letters and communications shall be addressed ; 
and he shall be ex officio^ a member of the Council, and constitute its 
Secretary. 

6. The list of delegates, churches and organizations, represented 
in each Conference, shall be part of the biennial report. The archives 
of the Conference shall be in the keeping of the General Secretary, 
subject to inspection and temporary possession by the Council. 

7. A collection shall be taken up among the delegates at each 
Conference, to which any others may contribute, to defray the inci- 
dental expenses of the Conference, such as printing the report, etc. 

8. Each church in this Conference is recommended to defray the 
expenses of its delegates. 



LIST OF DELEGATES. 



MAINE, 

Augusta. — Christ Church. 
•Rev. Charles A. Curtis, *Selden Connor, •Samuel Titcomb. 

Bangor. — Independent Congregational Church. 
Thomas W. Baldwin, Miss C. A. Baldwin. 

Belfast. — First Parish. 
Rev. J. T. Bixby. 

Brunswick. — Unitarian Society of Brunswick. 
Miss Harriet Tebbetts, •Miss Annie E. Purinton. 

Calais. — Calais Unitarian Society. 
*Rev. W. W. Lovejoy, Hon. Jos. Granger, Mrs. J. Granger. 

Eastport. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Thos. W. Brown, John W. Hinckley, Miss Annie E. Hinckley. 

Ellsworth. — ^First Unitarian Society. 
Bev.'C. P. Lombard, Rev. W. H. Lyon, Mrs. Lombard. 

Kbnnebunk. — First Congregational Parish. 
Rev. Chas. C. Vinal, Daniel Remick, Hon. Jos. Dane. 

Portland. — First Parish. 
Rev. Thos. Hill, D. D., Mark P. Emery, Joseph Ilsley. 

Portland. — Second Unitarian Parish. 
Rev. Charles W. Buck, T. C. Hersey, Miss M. T. Hersey. 

Portland. — Preble Chapel. 
Rev. W. T. Phelan. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Charlsstown. — South Parish. 
•Rev. Alpheus S. Nickerson, George Hubbard, Miss Carrie Hunt. 

Concord. — Second Congregational Society. 
Rev. S. C. Beane, Joseph C. A. Hill, Lewis Downing. 

Dover. — First Unitarian Society of Christians. 
•Rev. C. A. Allen, •James B. Barnes, •T. P. Cressey. 
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Dublin — First Congregational Society. 
Miss Eliza Adams. 

ExBTEB. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Bcnj. F. McDaniel, *C. H. Healej, Mrs. B. F. McDaniel. 

FiTzwiLLiAM. — First Congregational Society. 
Mrs. Chas. Perry. 

Hampton Falls. — First Congregational Society. 
Bev. B. F. McDaniels. 

KsBNB. — Keene Congregational Society. 
Rev. Wm. O. White, F. F. Lane, Mrs. A. L. Burt. 

Laconia. — First Unitarian Society. 
Bev. Enoch Powell, *John C. Moulton, *Mrs. John C. Moalton. 

Manchbstbb. — First Unitarian Society. 
Bev. H. Powers, P. C. Cheney, Chas. L. Richardson. 

MiLVOBD. — First Unitarian Society. 
*Bev. A. M. Pendleton, Miss Elizabeth A. Livermore, Miss Fhebe 
A. Lovejoy. 

Nashua. — First Congregational Society. 
Solomon Spalding, Mrs. Solomon Spalding. 

Pbtebbobo. — ^The Congregational Church. 
Rev. A. W. Jackson, Mrs. C. B. B. Jackson. 

PoBTSMODTH. — South Parish. 
Rev. James DeNormandie, John Sise, Mrs. W. H. Hackett. 

Walpolb. — Walpole Town Congregational Society. 
Rev. Wm. Brown, Mrs. Wm. Brown, Miss Lydia Maynard. 

Wilton. — First Congregational Church and Society. 
Rev. I. S. Lincoln, Mrs. H. Morse, Miss E. Spalding. 

Wilton, East. — ^Liberal Christian Church. 
Rev. Chas H. Tindell, Frank M. Pevey, M.D., Elbridge G. Woodman. 

VERMONT. 

Bbattlbboeo. — ^Unitarian Congregational Church. 
*Rev. Wm. L. Jenkins, Dorman B. Eaton, Mrs. Charles Warder. 

BuBLiNGTON. — FJrst Congregational Church. 
Rev. L. G. Ware, Henry Green, Mrs. M. L. Benedict. 

MoNTPBLiBB. — Church of the Messiah. 
*Rev. J. Edward Wright, *Geo. W. Reed, Mrs. H. S. Loomis. 

Stowb. — First Unitarian Society. 
•Rev. W. H. Walbridge, •Mrs. W. H. Walbridge, ♦Birs. M. N. 
Wilkins. 
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WiKDSOB. — Unitarian Society. 
•Rev. Wm. Hooper, ♦Alfred Weston, *Orlando L. Patrick. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ain>oyEB, NoBTH. — North Parish Church and Society. 
*Rev. John H. Clifford, *Moses T. Stevens, Miss King. 

Ablinoton. — First Congregational Parish. 
♦Eev. W. J. Parrot, Wm. E. Parmenter, Mrs Wm. E. Parmenter. 

AsHBT. — First Parish. 
BeT. Geo. 8. Shaw, Cjrus P. Gates, Mrs. Abhj S. Sheldon. 

Athol. — First Congregational Church. 
Eev. E. P. Gibbs, Ira Bailey. 

Athol. — Second Unitarian Society. 
Rev. J. C. Parsons, Alpheus Harding, George T. Johnson. 

Atbb. — First Parish. 
Bev. Alfred E. Goodnough, E. Dana Bancroft. 

Babnstablb.* — Cong. Church and Society in E. Precinct. 
Rev. B. P. E. Thacher, Mrs. S. B. Phinney, ♦Mrs. Jos. M. Day. 

Babbb. — First Parish. 
James W. Jenkins, Chauncy Loring. 

Bedfobd. — First Parish. 
Thomas Stiles, Albert Bacon, Mrs. Thomas Stiles. 

Bblmomt. — Belmont Congregational Society. 
Rev. I. F. Waterhouse, J. V. Fletcher, Mrs. J. V. Fletcher. 

Bbblik. — ^First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Francis S. Thacher, Leslie Hastings, Mrs. Carrie Hastings. 

Bbbnabdstok. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. S. B. Flagg, S. B. Slate, Mrs. Slate. 

Beybblt. — First Parish. 
Miss S. H. Hayward. 

BiLLEBiOA. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. C. C. Hussey, Luther W. Faulkner, Mrs. Luther W. Faulkner. 

BoLTOK. — First Congregational Church. 
George B. Newton, Mrs. Sarah Reed, Miss Sophia C. Edes. 

Boston. — First Parish of Dorchester. 
Rev. S. J. Barrows, Dea. Eben'r Clapp, Hiram Clapp. 

Boston. — First Church in Boston. 
Rev. Rnfus Ellis, D.D., Geo. Washington Warren, J. B. Moors. 

Boston (Highlands) . — First Religious Society in Roxbury. 
Rev. John G. Brooks, Rev. Adams Ayer, Edward B. Reynolds. 
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Boston. — Second Church. 
F. W. Liocolu, T. W. Whidden, W. W. Warren. 

Boston (W. Roxbury) — First Cong. Parish of W. Roxbury. 
Rev. A. M. Haskell. 

Boston. — Church in Arlington street. 
Rev. J. F. W. Ware, A. D. Hubbard, W. H. Horton. 

Boston (Brighton) . — First Parish of Brighton. 
♦Rev. Wm. Brunton, J. P. C. Winship, Bela S. Fiske. 

Boston. — Holli» Street Church. 
Dea. John Capen, Joseph Greeley, Mrs. Joseph Greeley. 

Boston (Jamaica Plains) . — First Cong. Soc. Jamaica Plain. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, T. B. Frothingham, Mrs. James P. Walker. 

Boston. — Harrison Square Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Caleb D. Bradlee, Nathan Weston, Mrs. Nathan Weston. 

Boston (Charlestown) . — Harvard Church. 
Rev. Pitt Dillingham, H. H. Edes, *Wm. Murray. 

Boston South. — Hawes Place Congregational Society. 
Rev. Herman Bisbee, Miss Susan P. Bent, *Mrs. Pringle. 

Boston. — South Congregational Church. 
Rev. £. E. Hale, James W. Brown, Wm. H. Kendall. 

Boston. — Warren Street Chapel. 
•Rev. Wm. G. Babcock, Samuel Weltch, Thomas Hills. 

Boston. — Church of the Disciples. 
Rev. Jas. Freeman Clarke, *Thomas H. Burgess, Wm. H. Baldwin. 

Boston South. — Second Hawes Cong. Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, Henry Souther, Mrs. Geo. £. Alden. 

Boston (Highlands). — Mount Pleasant Cong. Church. 
♦Rev. C. C. Carpenter, George P. K. Walker, Mrs. T. N. Daniel. 

Boston. — Third Religious Society, Dorchester. 
♦Rev. George M. Bodge, *John C. Talbot, Mrs. Chas. F. Swan. 

Boston. — Hanover Street Chapel. 
♦Rev. Edwin J. Gerry, George Gould, ♦John G. Kaulback, Jr. 

Boston. — Church of the Unity. 
Rev. M. J. Savage, Daniel Needham, W. W. Blackman. 

Boston (Neponset) . — Church of the Unity. 
Rev. A. C. Nickerson, Chas. H. Codman, Laban Pratt. 

Boston. — New South Free Church. 
♦Rev. Wm. P. Tilden, Hanimond Vinal, John K. Fuller. 

Bbewster. — First Parish. 
♦Rev. Thomas Dawes, ♦Capt. Elisha Bangs, Mrs. E. D. Winslow. 
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Htde Park. — Second Congregational Society. 
Rev. Francis C. Williams, T. D. Weld, W. C. Bryant. 

Kingston. — First Congregational Parish. 
Rev. C. Y. DeNormandie, Wm. •!!. Surges, George T. Adams. 

Lawbbncb. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. £. R. Sanborn, Joseph Shattack, C. D. McDaffie. 

Leicester. — Second Congregational Society. 
Samuel May, Mrs. Annie P. Upham, Miss Mary £. Joslyn. 

Leominster. — First Congregational Society. 
•Rev. Wm. H. Savage, J. 6. Tenney, Mrs. J. G. Tenney. 

Lexington. — First Parish. 
Rev. Henry Westcott, G. O, Davis, Mrs. G. O. Davis. 

Lincoln. — ^Unitarian Congregational Society. 
♦Edward Foster. 

LriTLETON. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. J. W. Winckley, P. S. Whitcomb, Mrs, J. A. Harwood. 

Lowell. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Josiah L. Seward, George J. Carney, Mrs. D. B. Bartlett. 

Lynn. — Second Congregational Society. 
Rev. S. B. Stewart, Mr. W. G. S. Eeene, Mrs. John G. Warner. 

Malden. — ^First Congregational Unitarian Society. 
Rev. D. M. Wilson, ♦N. W. Starbird, Mrs. G. J. Greenleaf. 

Marlborough — West Parish. 
•Rev. R. A. Griffin, 'Edward L. Bigelow, Harriet N. Baker. 

Medfield. — First Congregational Parish. 
Rev. Granville Pierce, 'Mrs. G. H. Pierce, George Smith. 

Melrose. — Congregational Unitarian Society. 
*Rev. Nath'l Seaver, Jr., John Kimball, Mrs. Addie Nichols. 

Mendon. — First Parish. 
•Rev. George F. Clark, *Julius A. George, *Mrs. Harriet E. Clark. 

Milford. — ^The Unitarian Society of Hopedale. 
Mrs. Hannah B. Draper, Mrs. Lilla J. Draper, Mrs. C. H. Colburn. 

Milton. — 
Rev. F. Frothingham, Gideon Beck, Elizabeth R. Swift. 

Natick, South. — First Unitarian Parish. 
Rev. J. P. Sheafe, Mrs. Sheafe, Mrs. Calvin Richards. 

Milton. — ^First Congregational Society. 
*Rev. J. H. Morison, D. D., Rev. Fred Frothingham, Miss E. R. Swift. 

Nebbham. — ^First Congregational Society. 
Rev. S. W. Bash, Enos Tucker, Mrs. Enos Tucker. 
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Nkwburtpobt. — First Religious Society. 
Rev. G. L. Stowell, Moses E. Hale, Rev. Wm. O. Mosely. 

Newton. — Channing Religious Society. 
Rev. George W. Hosmer, Henry Claflin, David B. Flint. 

Newton. — Chestnut Hill Society. 
*Rev. John A. Buckingham, *D. D. Slade, M. D., Chas. H. Bur- 
rage. 

West Newton. — ^First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Francis Tiffany, Benj. F. Otis, Benj. F. Brooks. 

Newton Centre, — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins, D. D., D. Frank Young, J. D. Elliot. 

Northampton. — Second Congregational Church. 
Rev. C. B. Ferry, Miss Lucilla O. Damon, Fred. A. Stockwell. 

NoRTHBORO. — First Congregational Church and Society. 
Rev. Henry F. Bond, Mrs. Henry F. Bond, Mrs. Mary W. Johnson. 

NosTHFiELD. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. S. P. Putnam, Oliver S. Mattoon, John L. Banks. 

Peabodt. — ^First Unitarian Church. 
*Rev. John W. Hudson, Mrs. Eliza Sutton, *George Upton. 

Pembroke. — First Church. 
Mrs. H. C. D. King, Mrs. F. G. Hersey, Susan A. Smith. 

Petersham. — First Congregational Society . 
*Rev. Lyman Clark, Dea. David C. Paige, Mrs. Miranda Paige. 

Plymouth, — First Parish. 
Mrs. Helen Whitman, Mrs. G. S. Tolman. 

QuiNCT. — First Congregational Society. 
W. F. Whitney, Mrs. W. F. Whitney, Mrs.* L. A. Floyd 

Reading. — Christian Union Church. 
Rev. C. W. Heizer, Mary White, C. D. Wright. 

Revere. — ^First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Henry F. Jenks, ♦Theodore Pinkham, *Lorenzo S. Kimball. 

RowE. — First Congregational Church. 
Edmund Wilson, Mrs. Edmund Wilson. 

Salem. — ^First Congregational Society. 
*Rev. F. Israel, Geo. H. Perkins, Mrs. E. S. C. Israel. 

Salem. — ^The North Society. 
Rev. E. B. Willson, Francis Lee, Mrs. Lee. 

Salem. — Independent Cong. Church in Barton Square. 
Rev. George Batchelor, James Chamberlain, N. A. Horton. 
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Bbidoewatsb, West. — ^First Congregational Societr. 
*Bey. David H. Montgomery, Mrs. Geo. A. Copeland, Mr. Nathan 
Copeland. 

Bridobwateb, East. — ^East Church. 
*ReT. John W. Quinby, John W. Eennan, Mrs. John W. Eennan. 

Bridoewatbb. — First Congregational Society. 
Bev. George Herbert Hosmer, *Isaac Damon, *Mrs. Isaac Damon. 

Brookfield. — First Congregational Church. 
Bey. A. J. Bich, C. H. Griffin, Mrs. C. H. Griffin. 

Bbooklike. — ^First Parish. 
Bev. Howard N. Brown, Mr. Geo. D. Noyes, Mrs. Geo. D. Noyes, 

Cahbridge. — First Parish. 
*Bev. Francis G. Peabody, Mrs. John Bartlett, Ezra Abbot, LL. D. 

Cambridge, East. — ^Third Congregational Society. 
Otis S. Brown, Mrs. Otis S. Brown, Mrs. J. E. Lawrence. 

Cambeidgeport. — The Cambridgeport Parish. 
Bey. G. W. Briggs, D.D., Jason Winnett, Elijah H. Lake. 

Cambridgeport. — Lee Street Church. 
♦Bev. J. P. Bland, *D. A. Buckley, *Mrs. D. A. Buckley. 

Canton. — First Congregatioual Parish. 
Bey. Wm. H. Savary, Frank M. Ames, Mrs. Anna H. Savary. 

Carlisle. — First Beligious Society. 
•Bey. James J. Twiss, H. W. Wilson, Mr. J. E. Bull. 

Chelmsford. — First Congregational Society. 
Mrs. J. C. Bartlett, Mrs. E. A. Adams. 

Chicopee. — First Unitarian Society. * 
•Bey. I. F. Porter, Mrs. Jerome Wells, •Mrs. Alfred White. 

Clinton. — First Unitarian Society. 
Bey. Charles Noyes, Frank Holman, Alice Young. 

CoH ASSET. — Fitst Parish. 
Bey. Joseph Osgood, •A. H. Tower, •Leyi N. Bates. 

Concord. — First Parish. 
Bey. Grindall Beynolds, B. N. Bice, Miss Ellen T. Emerson. 

DANyERS. — Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Bey. L. J. Liyermore, Calyin Putnam, Mrs. Calyin Putnam. 

Dedham. — First Parish. 
•Bey. S. C. Beach, Mrs. George F. Fisher, •Miss Mary C. Talbot. 

Dedham, West. — Third Parish. 
Bey. Edward Crowninshield, Mr. E. E. Gay, Miss Mary L. Talbot. 
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Deebfibld. — ^First Congregational Church. 
*Rey. E^gar Backingham, Josiah Fogg, Mrs. Hannah Jenks. 

DiOHTOK. — ^Pedo-baptist Congregational Society. 
Rev. W. H. Reebj, Mrs. N. T. Baxter, Mrs. D. B. Shove. 

DoTBB. — First Parish. 
•Rev. Calvin S. Locke, *Mrs. G. D. Everett, ♦Mrs. S. M. Colcord, 

Easton, North. — North Easton Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Wm. L. Chaffin, Mrs. Oakes Ames, Mrs. R. H. Chaffin. 

Fairhavem. — Washington Street Christian Church. 
*Rev. J. M. Leighton, Ellerj Taber, Mrs. Eliery Taber. 

Fall River. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Edward F. Hayward, *Edmund Chace, Mrs. N. L. Hooper. 

FircHBUBO — First Parish. 
Rev. James T. Hewes, Mrs. Eben Torrey, Mrs. T. C. Caldwell. 

Framinoham — First Church. 
Rev. Chas. A. Humphreys, Willard Howe, Wm. 6. Lewis. 

Grafton — Congregational Society. 
Rev. W. S. Burton, Winthrop Faulkner, Horace S. Warren. 

Gramtville. — ^Unitarian Society. 
Rev. A. B. Vorse, Rev. C. G. Ames, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames. 

Gbeekfisld. — ^Third Congregational Church. 
Rev. John F. Moors, R. A. Packard, Geo. A. Arms. 

Gboton. — ^First Parish. 
Rev. Joshua Young, Henry A. Bancroft, Charles H. Waters. 

Hdcgham. — First Parish. 
Rev. E. A. Horton, Arthur Lincoln, E. Waters Burr. 

HiKGHAM. — ^Third Congregation. 
♦Rev.Henry A. Miles, John 1). Long, *Luther J. B. Lincoln. 

HiNGHAM, South. — Second Parish. 
Rev. A. G. Jennings, Miss Clara A. Jacobs, Mrs. A. G. Jennings. 

Holtoke. — Liberal Christian Congregational Society. 
Rufus Mosher, *T. F. Kegan, Mrs. Rufos Mosher. 

HoPEDALE. — ^Liberal Christian Parish. 
*Mrs. Hannah B. Draper, *Mrs. Lilla J. Draper, *Mr8. C. H. Col- 
bum. 

Hubbardstok. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. H. W. Morse, Henry A. Farwell, Mrs. L. S. Morse. 

Hudson. — ^Union Society. 
*Rev. Hilary Bygrave, James T. Joslin, F. Allen Brown. 
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Sandwich. — First Church of Christ. 
Mr^. J. Leonard. 

SciTUATS, South. — First Parish. 
♦Rev. Wm. H. Fish, •Ebenezer T. Fogg, Mrs. Anne E. Fish. 

Sharon. — First Congregational Society. 
♦Rev. W. G. Todd, *H. A. Lothrop, ♦Mrs. H. A. Lothrop. 

Sherbobn. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. Eugene De Normandie, Mrs. Charles A. Clark, Mrs. Eugene 
De Normandie. 

Shirlet. — First Congregational Society. 
Samuel Longley, M. Tarbell Gardner. 

SoMERYiLLB. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. H. H. Barber, Fred. W. Webber, Henry F. Spencer. 

Springfield. — ^Third Congregational Society. 
♦Rev. A. D. Mayo, James M. Thompson, Homer Foot. 

Stow. — ^First Parish. 
♦James B. Porter, ♦Mrs. M. B. Porter. 

Sturb ridge. — ^Unitarian Congregational Society. 
*Rev. Clarence Fowler, Hon. E. L. Bates, Mrs. E. L. Bates. 

Sudbury. — First Congregational Society. 
♦Rev. A. M. Sherman, ♦Lucius P. Bent, *Miss Sarah Pratt. 

SwAMPSCOTT. — ^Unitarian Society. 
Rev. J. F. W. Ware, ♦Geo. B. Blake, ♦Chas. P. Curtis. 

Taunton. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Frederick Meakin, Edwin Keith, Nathan H. Skinner. 

Templeton. — First Parish. 
Chas. S. Lord, Elizabeth A. Lord. 

Ttngsboro. — First Parish. 
Rev. John S. Smith, J. P. Bridge, Mrs. J. P. Bridge. 

Upton. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Geo. S. Ball, Wm. Knowlton, Mrs. C. Batchelor. 

Uxbridge. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Geo. Bremner, Arthur Wheelock, Mrs. S. M. Wheelock. 

Vineyard Haven. — Church of the Unity. 
♦Rev. D. W. Stevens, ♦Richard Beetle, ♦Gilbert Smith. 

Walpole. — ^First Congregational Society. 
Rev. F. P. Hamblett, ♦Naaman B. Wilmarth, ♦Warren Hartshorn. 

Waltham. — First Parish. 
Rev. E. C. Guild, Dea. Nathan Yiles, Lowell Clark. 

11 
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Wabe. — ^First Unitarian Society. 
*Bev. John L. Marsh, Hon. Chas. A. Stevens, Mrs. C. A. Stevens. 

Warwick. — First Congregational Parish. 
*Nahum Jones, *Mrs. £. F. Majo, *Mrs. £. C. Sibley. 

Watbbtown. — First Congregational Society. 
Charles W. Stone, Mrs. Chas. W. Stone, Mrs. Ruth A. Bradford. 

Westbobo. — First Congregational Society. 
Dr. Wm. Curtis, Chas. £. Smith, H. B. Nourse. 

Westford. — ^First Congregational Parish. 
Bev. J. S. Moulton, J. W. Abbot, Mrs. J. W. Abbot. 

Weston. — First Parish. 
Rev. F. B. Hombrooke, Greo. B. Milton, Mrs. Geo. B. Milton. 

WiKCHBiiDON. — Church of the Unity. 
K. S. P. Ayer. 

Winchester. — ^The Winchester Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Richard Metcalf, Edward Shattuck, *Thomas P. Ayer. 

WoBURN. — First Unitarian Parish. 
Rev. Wm. S. Barnes, Mrs. Timothy Winn, Mrs. Nathan Wyman. 

Worcester. — Second Congregational Church. 
Rev. E. H. Hall, Hon. Phinehas Ball, Benj. Walker. 

Worcester. — Church of the Unity. 
Rev. Henry Blanchard, Hon. E. B. Stoddard, Hon. J. W. Wetherell. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Newport. — ^Unitarian Congregational Church. 
John T. Bush, Wm. K. Covell, W. A. Clarke. 

Providence. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. Carlton A. Staples, Edward Pearce, Henry L. Parsons. 
. Proyidencb. — ^Westminster Congregational Society. 
Rev. Aug. Woodbury, Frederick W. Seabury, Joshua C. Johnson. 

Pboyidence.— XThurch of Ministry at Large. 
Rev. Alfred Manchester, L. M. Stelly, S. H. Tingley. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Brooextn. — ^First Ecclesiastical Society. 
Rev. Mrs. Caroline R. James, Chas. 6. Williams, Miss Lucy Davi* 
son. 

Hartford. — ^First Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Rev. John C. Kimball, Mr. Augustus F. Freye, Mrs. Aug. F. Freye. 
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NEW YORK. 

Bbookltk. — Second Unitarian Congregational Societj. 
Edwin M. Wheeler, Sylvester Swain. 

Bbooklth. — Third Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Bey. S. H. Camp. 

Buffalo. — ^First Unitarian Congregational Church. 
Bev. G. W. Cutter, Oliver G. Steele, Charles Greiner. 

Ithaca. — ^First Unitarian Society. 
Bey. H. C. Badger, *Wm. H. Miller, Chas. H. White. 

Nbwbuboh. — Church of Our Father. 
Bev. James Huxtable, Mrs. J. J. Monell, Mrs. Gabriel Farmer. 

Nkw Yobk. — Church of All Souls. 
Bev. H. W. Bellows, D.D., Joseph H. Choate, Jackson L. Schultz. 

Nkw Yobk. — Church of the Messiah. 
Bey. W. B. Alger, Jos. P. Hale, Mrs! Jos. P. Hale. 

BoGHESTBB. — First Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Bev. N. M. Mann, George F. Danforth, John H. Howe. 

Stracuse. — Independent Church. 
Bev. Ezekiel W. Mundy, Calvin S. Totman, Bev. A. F. Bailey. 

Stracusb. — Unitarian Congregational Church. 
Bev. S. B. Calthrop, Mrs. S. B Calthrop, Mrs. Dr. Bigelow. 

Tbenton. — Befbrmed Christian Church. 
Bev. William Silsbee, John S. Prichard, Mrs. Bobert Skinner. 

Trot. — ^First Unitarian Society. 
Bev. Wm. H. Fish, Jr., Albert £. Powers, Henry L. Lamb. 

YoNKBBS. — ^First Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Fisher A. Baker, Joseph Mattison, Mrs. Joseph Mattison. 

NEW JEBSEY. 

ViNELAND. — First Congregational Society. 
Bev. M. A. Haskell, Henry Wilbur, Phebe A. Wilbur. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Germantown. — Unitarian Society. 
Mary Grew, George Nichols, *E. W. Clark. 

Mbadyillb. — ^Independent Congregational Church. 
Mrs. Harriet Huidekoper, Clinton Cullum, Miss E. G. Huidekoper. 
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DELAWARE. 

WiLMiNQTON. — First Unitarian Society. 
♦Rev. J. M. W. Pratt, George W. Stone, •Thomas McClary. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimobb. — First Independent Church. 
Rev. Charles R. Weld, Enoch Pratt, William P. Cole. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington. — All Souls Church. 
Rev. Clay MacCauley, * Henry A. Willard, Isaiah Hanscom. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

CHARI.BSTON. — ^Unitarian Church of Charleston. 
Rev. E. C. L. Browne, Alva Gage, Mrs. Alva Gage. 

KENTUCKY. 

LouiSYiLLE. — Church of the Messiah. 
Rev. J. H. Heywood, W. A. G. Munn, Mrs. D. Rawson. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati. — First Congregational Unitarian Church. 
Mrs. H. C. Whitman, Mrs. Theodore Stan wood, Miss Hattie Evans. 

Marietta. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. James T. Lusk, *C. D. Walter, *Jeweti Palmer. 

MICHIGAN. 

Ann Arboe. — First Unitarian Society. 

Rev. J. H. Allen. 

Detroit. — ^First Congregational Unitarian Society. 

•Rev. Calvin Stebbins, ♦E. C. Skinner, *John Grensel. 
Muskegon. — ^First Unitarian Society. 

*Rev. F. E. Kittredge, *C. J. Chaddock, Miss Ida C. Temple. 

INDIANA. 

Hobart. — ^First Unitarian Church. 
•W. C. Litchfield, *C. W. McKay, •Augustus Wood. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Chicaoo. — Church of the Messiah. 
Ber. Brooke Herford, Many Nelson, H. G. Loomis. 

Chicago. — Umtj Church. 
Mrs. John Wilkinson. • 

Chicago. — ^Third Unitarian Church. 
•Bcv. T. B. Forbush, •Rev. E. P. Powell, •J. S. Conger. 

Chicago. — Fourth Unitarian Society. 
*Bey. J. T. Sunderland, *Jndge Isaac G. Wilson, ^Firman Church. 

Shelbtyills. — Liberal Christian Church. 
BoT. Jasper L. Douthit. 

MISSOURI. 

St. Louis. — Church of the Messiah. 
*Bey. John Snyder, Geo. £. Leighton, S. A. Banlett. 

St. Louis. — Mission and Free School. 
Geo. Partridge, Joseph Shippen. 

St. Louis. — Church of the Unity. 
BeT. J. C. Learned, Wm. H. Pulsifer, Mrs. C. B. Bnmham. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Samta Babbara. — ^First Unitarian Society. 
*A. C. Bogers, H. K. Winchester, Mrs. H. K. Winchester. 

NEBRASKA. 

LiNCOur. — ^Free Congregational Society. 
•Ber. W. E. Copeland, •D. A. Cline. 

OBEGON. 

PoRTLAin>. — ^First Unitarian Society. 
*BeT. Thos. L. Eliot, *Mrs. Frances Winch, *Mrs. Mary E. Frazar. 

CANADA. 

Montreal. — Christian Unitarian Society. 
Bey. J. B. Green, Mr. Wright, O. S. Wood. 

MoifTRBAL. — ^Liberal Christian Union of Montreal. 
Miss Mary Morgan, Miss Lydia Warren, Emily Holmes. 

Toromto. — ^First Unitarian Congregation. 
Bey. W. B. G. Mellen, W. B. Hamilton, George Maclean Bose. 
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American Unitarian Association. 
Henry P. Kidder, Charles G. Wood, Rev. Rush B. Shippen. 

Annual Conference of Western Unitarian Churches. 
Rev. J. L. Jones, Janesville, Wis. ; D. L. Shorej, Chicago ; Greorge 
Partridge, St. Louis. 

New Hahpshire Unitarian Association. 
£. A. Straw, Manchester ; W. H. Hackett, Portsmouth ; F. A. 
McEean. 

The Norfolk Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches. 
Henry Grew, J. S. Porter, Mrs. J. Mason Everett. 

Essex Conference of Liberal Christian Churches. 
Mrs. Geo. W. Keene, of Lynn ; Benj. F Fabens, of Salem ; Miss S. 
H. Hayward, of Beverly. 

Worcester Confers nce of Congreoational (Unita- 
rian) AND other Christian Societies. 
Rev. N. P. Gilman, of Bolton; Albert Tolman, of Worcester; 
Ephraim Murdock, of Winchendon. 

South Middlesex Conference of Congrsoational (Uni- 
tarian) AND other Christian Societies. 
Rev. Richard Metcalf, Winchester ; Rev. D. M. Wilson, Maiden. 

North Middlesex Congregational Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian Churches. 
E. Dana Bancroft, Ayer, Mass. ; John F. Kimball, C. H. Waters. 

Connecticut Valley Conference of Congregational 
Unitarian and other Christian Churches. 
George Dwight, Springfield ; Frank R. Allen, Greenfield. 

Plymouth and Bay Conference. 
• Wm. T. Davis, Plymouth ; Francis E. Howard, W. Bridgewater ; 
Frank H. Holmes, Kingston. 

Channing Conference. 
Wm. B. Weeden, Providence, R. I. ; *Edmund Chace, Fall River, 
Mass. 

Cape Cod Conference of Unitasian Congregational 

AND OTHER LIBERAL CHRISTIAN ChUROHBS. 

Jonathan Leonard, Sandwich ; Elisha D. Winslow, Brewster. 
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The UNiTicRiAN Sunday School Sociktt. 
Bev. George F. Piper, J. Mason Everett. 

Norfolk County Sunday School Association. 
Rev. Adams Ayer, Richard C. Humphreys, W. A. Clarke. 

The Ministerial Union. 
Rev. N. S. Folsom, Rev. A. B. Mazzej, Rev. Greorge L. Chaney. 

Meadville Theological School, Mbadyillb, Fa. 
Rev. A. A. Livermore, *H. S. Hoidekoper. 

Society fob Promoting Christian Knowledge, Piety 
AND Charity, Boston. 
•Rev. Wm. Newell, D.D., Cambridge : *Warren Sawyer, Boston ; 
Rev. Frederic A. Whitney, Alls ton. 

Christian Register Assoclltion. 
Rev. C. G. Ames, ^Arthur T. Lyman, Geo. H. Ellis. 

Plymouth and Bay Association of Sunday School 
Teachers. 
Luther Stephenson, Jr., Hingham; W. I. Nichols. 

The Ladies' Commission on Sunday School Books. 
*Mis8 H. F. KimbaU, Boston. 



* The penona against whoee names the asterisk Is placed were not reported present at 
the Conference; bat an examination of the list shows that many delegates were present 
who did not present their credentials. [Sbo. 
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